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EDUCATION IN PARLIAMENT—END OF THE SESSION. 


LWAYS something of a farce, an education debate 
+ in the House of Lords. Anglican peers and 
Roman Catholic peers are there in abundance, but 
Presbyterian peers are vastly fewer, and Nonconformist 
peers are hardly there at all. Bishops and archbishops 
variegate the red benches with gowns of black silk and 
lawn sleeves white as the driven snow, but no Baptist 
nor Congregational minister of religion sits confronting 
them. Government peers are counted by hundreds. 
Opposition peers are forty—“the Forty Thieves” as 
humour dubs them—at the most. Into such an as- 
sembly on 29th July the Education Bill for London was 


flung. 2 x 2 


It had come up from the House of Commons, where 
its third reading tcok place under circumstances of 
almost somnolent calm. The French members of Parlia- 
ment were at Westminster that day, and the Terrace 
was crowded to see and welcome them. Some of them 
went into the Strangers’ Gallery and watched: they 
cou'd not listen understandingly, because so few of them 
had a word of English at command. If they could have 
known it, the debate was about a Bill of moment—a 
measure which will make London a more formidable 
outrunner of Paris than ever. But what the French- 
men noted, and what they said, was, “ How calm, how 


Ci ‘= 

alm ! r os os 

The House of Commons was almost empty when Dr. 
Macnamara moved the rejection of the Bill; the House 
(lid not thicken in appearance when Mr. Bryce pounded 
the Bill logically, nor when Sir William Anson defended 
it academically ; the Houso was reduced almost to in- 
anity before the division bell called a big majority to give 
the final hoist in the House of Commons to the Bill. 
There ought to have been a procession to carry the 
projet de loi, as the French called it, down the 
sounding, painted corridors to the House of Lords—a 
technological student gripping the piece of blue paper at 
one end and a voluntary school scholar at the other. 

VOL. XXIV. 


As a matter of fact, it was carried from one House to 
the other by a clerk in a mushroom-wig. 


»* »* * 

In the House of Lords the Marquis of Londonderry 
took the bantling by the hand. He confessed that it 
was not the Bill of which he had been the father: it 
had been changed at nurse. /J/is Bill included “every 
consideration possible to the importance of the metro- 
politan boroughs.” This did not, Nevertheless, ete. 
In short, “ It’s a new Bill under an old name ; but give 
it your Lordships’ approval.” Whereupon there was 
that discreet and well-bred, half-inaudible murmur 
which passes muster for cheers in the House of Lords. 


ad a» ad 

But there is no doubt about the debating power of 
the peers when they set about it. In the great fiscal 
question this session already they had shown their 
capacity to criticise and discuss, and a debate of high 
level took place about the Marquis’s bantling. Lord 
Reay asked the peers to turn it out of doors forthwith, 
with no more acceptance than the House had given to a 
certain organ-grinding claimant to the title of Hinton. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, weighty Scot, defended 
the Bill in a long oration. Lord Tweedmouth said that 
the education proposals of the Government amounted to 
a new endowment of the’Church of England, and in- 
volved an outrage on the consciences of the teachers. 
The Bishop of London wished only to “deal with the 
morality of the Bill.” If it could be proved that this 
was an immoral Bill he would not support it, he said, 
proudly gazing around him in conscious rectitude, Lord 
Sandhurst dwelt on the excellent past of the London 


S . 3 “d. 
School Board s a s 


Then up rose the Bishop of Hereford, a prelate of as 
pale and saintly an appearance as was Pope Leo the 
Thirteenth himself. The Act of 1902, he believed, con- 
travened the fundamental principle of civie justice, and 
the application of this Bill te London would injure the 
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interests of the Church of England, he felt sure. He 
tid he should be amazed if the National Union of 
leachers (that Charles's head of these debates) did not 
protest against the exclusion of half its members from 
the best posts in the service. The Bishop of Rochester, 
rising from beside his right reverend brother in God, 
Silver-tongued Lord 
Coleridge gave the contrary again. Earl Spencer, the 
cd bearded summed up 
for the Opposition ; and the Duke of Devonshire used 


took quite the opposite opinion 
the white-bearded now, alas! 


heavy lip to sum up for the Government. Then 
came the farce, after all this stately drama—the division, 
the BOLCTIN march through panelled corridors, past 
peers who waggle ivory batons at the passers, and count 
them on their fingers, so to speak, Result—Contents, 
63; Non-Contents, 26; majority for the Second Read 


ing, 43. The Lord-Chancellor thereupon folded his robe 
like the Arabs, and silently stole away. 
* * * 


When the Bill went into Committee some seventy 
One point of amend 
The Marquis of 
Londonderry kept a promise made by Mr. Walter Long, 
vhen in the report stage in the House of Commons, 


peer usembled to do it grace, 


ment, and one port only, was gained. 


Mr. Yoxall moved that the minutes of the proceedings 
of the London Education Committee should be open to 
inspection by any London ratepayer. On the promise 
of Mr. Long that this should be inserted in the Bill in 
the House of Lords if the 
for it, Mr. Yoxall withdrew his amendment, with the 
result that it was embodied in the Bill in the House of 
Lords. This completed the list of instances, seen in this 
Bill, as in the Act of 1902, of the singular and marked 


law did not already provide 


influence which the ex-teachers in the House have 
exerted during these debates. It is not inaccurate to say 
that the points they have pressed and argued for have 
| 


most all been Vv uned, and the points other critics of the 
Bills pressed and argued for have almost all been lost. 


of a a7 


Dr. Macnamara failed, it is true, in obtaining the 
Sper ial election of additional London County Councillors 
for education work, but so did the Bishop of Hereford 
in the House of Lords Mr. Yoxall, also, failed to get 
three-fourths of the Borough Education Committees 
ippointed by the County Council, instead of one-fourth 
but so cid the 
moved a similar amendment in the House of Lords, 


only ; Bishop of Rochester when he 


Nevertheless the Bill, after its long chastening, has been 


greatly changed for the better; and with regard to this 
Bill, as last year with regard tothe Act of 1902, teachers 
and other expert educationists may congratulate them- 
selves on what has been done. 


& & wo 

Looking back upon the past session, the history of 
Education in Parlisment has been less portentous, 
perhaps, than was the case of the prolonged session of 
1902. The year 1902 was the calendar turning-point in 
the affairs of English education, and 1903 has only been 
the pivot for London education. Scottish education 
has remained untouched. Irish education has gained 
something. After a long debate, in which Mr. Yoxall 
was the only non-Irish M.P. who joined, the Trish 
Secretary promised to do something for bettering the 
staffs and warming the premises in Lrish schools, 

om» ad »* 

Amidst much “sound and fury signifying nothing” 
about denominationalism and the sacred rights of parents 
to educate their children in theological formule at 
the public expense, a great measure of change in the 
local administration of London schools has gone forward ; 
and this, for a metropolis so vast and important as 
London, cannot be considered a trivial thing. The years 
1902 and 1903 have seen the most important laws on 
English education that have taken place since 1870, 
Heneeforward every child in every public elementary 
school in England and Wales will have every penny of 
the actual cost of his education paid for him by the 
public purse, except for such sums as here and there a 
school collects from the children in weekly fees. There 
are, of course, loose ends to be caught up and tied in 
this web of new legislation which Parliament has been 
weaving, and prominent as such is the question of 
“children over fifteen” in the public elementary schools. 
The Marquis of Londonderry promised, in the House of 
Lords before the session ended, a Bill next year to deal 
with this last remnant of the mad mischief which the 
Cockerton cabal wreaked at first upon Board Schools. 
It is less than three years since that, in this magazine, 
the ultimate defeat of the Cockertonisers was predicted ; 
and to-day the prediction has come true. They shot 
their bolts against popular and efficient education, and 
the chief result has been that legislation has now enabled 
English education to become more popular and efficient 
than ever before. Thus does the whirligig of time 
bring round its revenges ; thus, when troubles are faced 
with skill and hope, do troubles melt into benefits. 


BY MANY HANDS. 


‘*Quot homines, tot sententiz."’ 


te is quite natural that at this tine of the year a holi- 
Further 


excuse is unnecessary, Seeing that teachers are scattered 


day flavour should « reep into these notes, 


to the four winds of heaven and in all 
sorts of out-of-the-way nooks, we can’t 
help thinking what a curious and in- 
body of information would be collected were 


A Holiday 
Task. 
teresting 
they to study, even in a dilettante way, the customs and 
dialects of the parts they find themselves located in. 
Some would, perhaps, feel inclined to dismiss the affair 
in the language of the explorer who reported on the 
manners and customs of the region he had explored in 
“ Manners —none; cus 
But many holiday-makers would find 


the following laconic fashion : 
toms beastly 


arr ote armen — aaa 


an added zest in their annual relaxation were they to 
turn the place of their summer sojourn into a field of 
After alh, as a subject of interest, 
The human 


gentle observation. 
there is nothing to beat one’s fellow-man. 
biped in this respect stands easily first. 


ss * 


f ERE, in a “back of beyond ” eorner of Devon, 

quaint words crop up which, as the French say, 
“vive furiously to think.” An uncanny or fearsonie 
thing is called “ wisht ” (please understand 
_ that spelling is phonetic), a word that re 
calls North-country terms; and a ghost 
to these Devonians is a “ wishness.” Now, where in 


e 


For 
Devonians 


Me 











the name of all things philological does “ wishness” 
come from? A game of skittles played in a rather 
peculiar fashion in a sort of trough is called “keels.” 
This can be no other than the French skittle-game of 
‘“quilles,” pronounced in the Devonian style. But 
where does the French influence come from in this for- 
gotten corner of the south coast? Among the fishermen 
a bed of shingle on which weed has taken root is called 
a “gravet ””—a most peculiar term, which, as far as we 
know, is purely local. Yet here again in some mys- 
terious way French influence comes in, for shingle 
beaches are called in French “ gravats.” But in what 
way did the influence of French make itself felt in the 
wild coast line between The Start and Bolt Tail? Per- 
haps Devonians can help. . 
&* ad ad 

"THE way in which these Devonians stick to the 

“th” as the third personal ending of the present 
tense of the verb gives a quaintly archaic flavour to 
po their speech, apart from the odd names 
they give te objects. Why should they 
call a hay-fork a “pike”? It doesn’t recall one, and the 
naine they use doesn’t suggest the function of the article 
any more than the Devonian “ eevil” suggests the potato 
fork which it denotes. But here we are falling into the 
error of the sailor who remarked, on returning from a first 
craise to France, “Over there they call a cabbage a shoe; 
why can’t they call it a cabbage when they know it is one?” 
—in saying which he fell into a notoriously common fal- 
lacy, and we are in danger of imitating him. Still, the odd 
terms and usages employed in speech are a constantly di- 
verting study, to say nothing of the light frequently thrown 
on language development and influences by one’s treasure- 
trove. For instance, Auvergne is one of the least known 
and most highly isolated districts of France. To our 
utter astonishment an old peasant of Royat, in a saluta- 
tion, used terms in their original sense which have fallen 
from that meaning for some two centuries or more. 
And Auvergne used to be connected with one of the 
Spanish kingdoms, though in the centre of France. One 
evening, as a famous Parisian professor of literature, 
himself an Auvergnat, passed, a peasant made a remark 
to his wife in patois, which, word for word, allowing a 
little for strange terminations, was good Spanish. But 
the subject is endless, 

Sad * ad 


A= deal of fuss is being made in the dailies 
over the degeneration of the national physique, 
and all sorts of people, expert and inexpert, are airing 
their opinions thereon. Here is a field 

The Teacher where the teacher has an opportunity that 

as In- a . 1 Ae of 

vestigator, 18 Unique. They are familiar with the 
individuals who make up the nation, from 

early childhood up to youth, and are better qualified to 
speak on the question than the majority of those who 
are writing letters to the public, or calling for inquiry 
into the subject. But they must necessarily proceed 
scientifically, and submit their scholars to a searching 
set of tests. Instead of much of the futile pseudo- 
scientific work that goes by the name of child-study, 
a work of real usefulness lies here to hand, and one that 
calls for only a spirit of patient and accurate observa- 
tion. Questions of weight and measurement at various 
ages, of growth, of the influence of environment—that is, 
conditions of life and food, differences between the town 
and country child in these respects—are surely within 
the competence of every teacher who possesses the neces- 
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sary patience, and the results obtained would go farther 
to settle the question of the decay or improvement of 
the national physique up to the age of fifteen than any 
amount of inspired letters to the papers. And if the 
teachers in secondary schools were to take up the work 
where the elementary teachers left off, a unique body of 
trustworthy information would be the result. 
ad ad ad 
LIST published recently by the Daily Chronicle 
seemns to us almost positively harmful in principle. 
It has been customary for the Daily Chronicle to publish 
annually a record of scholarships gained 
A Scholar- from our public schools, giving the number 
Ship List— A ‘ 
of boys in the school, the number of 
scholarships gained during the year, and in this last list 
a total of scholarships gained by the individual schools 
during seventeen years. The list is arranged numerically, 
in a sort of “order of merit.” We say we consider such 
a tabulation almost harmful, for the inference is sure to 
be drawn that the schools from which the largest: number 
of scholarships have been gained are the best schools. 
We are quite aware that such an inference is by no 
means the intention of the compilers, but in this case it 
is merely a question of human nature, not of compilers’ 


intentions. In the matter of examinations we are fast 


approaching the Chinese standpoint ; they confront the 
beginner in everything, and everywhere. But this sort 
of glorification of examination results appears to us 
quite unnecessary. 
- & sd ad 
i he K. process of training boys or girls to take scholar 
ships is quite a special one, and as such, is no 
criterion of the badness or excellence of the education 
given in the rest of the school. A school 


Andafew which is rich, and has money to spend in 
Comments attracting promising pupils by entrance 
thereon. ‘ § } Sing pups 0} ance 


scholarships, might stand at the top of the 
Duily Chronicle's list, and be looked upon by the un- 
initiated-——that is, by the majority of laymen—as the best 
school in the country, and yet the general education 
given might be far beneath that given by another school 
at the bottom of this list. We do not think that a very 
successful army coach gives the very best of educations 
because he is successful in passing his pupils into the 
army. We merely think that he gives the best training 
for taking a very special form of examination success- 
fully ; and it is quite within the bounds of possibility 
that this training is not at all a good one educationally. 
This seems to us to be the real criticism of the Daily 
Chronicle’s list, and we can quite understand the position 
regarding it taken up by the headmasters of Haileybury 
and of Dulwich. Scholarship successes are by them 
selves no test of general efficiency ; yet a list like the one 
we are criticising inevitably tends to foster such an 
opinion 


ad N.U.T. NOTES. ad 


O more fruitful source of discord between teachers 
and school managers has existed for thirty years 

than that of compulsory extraneous tasks; and much 
rejoicing ensued, especially amongst the 
teachers in the non-provided schools, when 
it was found that Article 71* in this 
year’s Code stipulated that not only must all their 
engagements be in writing, but that they must con- 
tain the following clause :—‘‘The teacher shall not be 
required to perform or abstain from performing any 
duties outside the ordinary school hours, or unconnected 


Extraneous 
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with the ordinary work of the school.” The Board of 
Education further declare that they will not recognise 
any teacher in such schools where this condition is not 
omplied with. This, of course, is all to the good ; but 
possibly another forward step remains to be taken. This 
is for the Board of Education to penalise in some fashion 
those school managers who have so far ignored the spirit 
of Article 71* as to include any reference to ex- 
traneous tasks in their advertisements for teachers. 
The Executive of the Union have already done their 
share in drawing the attention of the directors of the 
organ of the Union to the publication of advertisements 
for teachers requiring the performance of unpaid ex- 
traneous tasks as a condition of appointment, and in all 
probability these will be excluded from the School- 
master for the future. A duty lies also with the 
Unfortunately, it is still found 
that some weak members of the profession offer the per- 
formance of extraneous tasks as an inducement to their 
However diflicult it may be to completely 
prevent this, common loyalty to their fellow-teachers and 
to the Union, which has striven so zealously and success- 
fully on behalf of freedom, should be sufficient to make 
any teacher chary of committing what I feel compelled 


teachers themselves. 


enyvagement, 


to describe as an unprofessional act. Two or three 
leading and influential local associations have already 
moved in this matter, and there are more unlikely 
things than a discussion on what constitutes true pro- 
fessionalism at the Portsmouth Conference. 
2 fs 
iyo the last few years of the régime of Sir 
George Kekewich, the individual examination of 
ccholars in primary schools was entirely prohibited, 
This year, owing to the machinations of a 
: few influential busybodies, the power to 
Examination. ©X*mine was restored to H.M.I.S. in 
Article 22 (+) of the Code, which runs 


Inspection 


ais follows 
“The Inspector may, where he considers it de- 
sirable, hold a formal examination of any class in 
the school upon the work done by the class during 
the previous six months; but not less than sia 
months’ notice will be given before such examination 
is held ” 
The provision that six months’ notice must be given be- 
fore such examination is held was mainly the result of a 
deputation from the Executive to Lord Londonderry and 
Sir William Anson, and my own opinion is that few, if 
any, formal examinations will be deemed necessary by 
H.M.1.’s. The ofticials 
usually known as “ Board Inspectors” have, in certain 
towns, instituted individual examinations on their own 
account ; and as a consequence, we have running con- 


But a new danger has arisen. 


currently in the schools the system of inspection by 
H.M.1.’s. and individual examination by Board In- 
spectors Nothing could be conceivably worse than 
this state of atliirs, for the two systems can no more 
mix or harmonise than oil and water can. London is, 
curiously enough, one of the places where the teachers 
are being vexed and perplexed, and, what is yet more 
strange, only a proportion of the Metropolitan Board 
Inspectors have found it necessary to use the bad old 
methods in assessing the work done in the schools. 
Surely if an official in District A can judge with com- 
parative accuracy of the worth of the work done fn the 
schools without individual examination, it should not be 
beyond the capacity of an official in District B to do 
likewise. As a rule, only certain subjects are taken by 


the examining inspectors, and these are not necessarily 
the most important, but those which easily lend them- 
selves to mechanical tabulation. It is stated with some 
confidence that this examination is bound to retard the 
promotion of scholars, who will be kept for a full year in a 
standard whose subjects they possess adequate knowledge 
of. Over-pressure upon both teachers and scho'ars may 
possibly also ensue, whilst there is more than a prob- 
ability that the pernicious system of “keeping in” the 
backward children will be resorted to, especially during 
the recreation period. Every one agrees that the 
marvellous mechanical accuracy of “4 sums right and 
0°1 mistakes in dictation” of the eighties has not been 
maintained, but that infinitely greater and higher intel- 
ligence is displayed (both by teachers and taught) to-day 
than formerly will not be gainsaid. A cast-iron sys‘em 
of individual examination can have but one effect—the 
discouragement if not the destruction of the originality 
and individuality of even the most capable teachers. 
* om »* 

Bap question of inspection versus exsmination has 

once more directed public attention to the subject 
of “ Leaving Certificates ;” and although many teachers 
are totally opposed to their introduction, 
yet it is possible that, with proper safe- 
guards, and under fair conditions, they 
might not be altogether prejudicial. It is claimed that 
the parents of many of the children attending the 
primary schools would value a certificate showing that 
their sons and daughters had attained a certain stand- 
ard of proficiency at the termination of their school 
career, It is stated also that some of the educational 
authorities which now hanker after an individual ex- 
amination of scholars would be satisfied with such ex- 
amination at the end of the school course. If, however, 
comparisons began to be made, as a result, between 
school and school—if percentages of passes began to be 
struck and published—then the Leaving Certificate would 
become an altogether “accursed thing.” The conditions 
of the schools vary to such an extent that percentages 
of passes might afford no criterion of the woik done in 
them. In connection with the general question, a well- 
known educational expert propounds the following in- 
teresting series of questions : 

1. Should an examination for Leaving Certificates be 
compulsory or optional ? 

2. If compulsory, should the compulsion rest on the 
school, or on the individual scholars ? 

3. Should the acquirement of a Certificate be a means, 
or the only means, of obtaining liberation from school ¢ 

t. If optional, should the option rest with the school, 
or with the scholars ? 

5. Should it be a means of leaving an elementary 
school, or the only possible means of obtaining admission 
to a school of a higher type ? 

6. Is a Leaving Certificate Examination compatible 
with the modern system of school inspection? If so, 
under what conditions ? 

7. If Leaving Certificates are instituted, should they 
be granted on an examination alone, or on an examina- 
tion plus school record ¢ 

& Who should conduct the examination ? 

9. Should the syllabus for examination grow out of 
the school curriculum, or should the examination in- 
fluence the curriculum ? 

10. What means should be adopted to secure the 
stamlard of uniformity ! 

11. If the Certificate is to depend partly on schoo. 


Leaving 
Certificates. 











records, what form should such records take? Would 
the Continental monthly exercvise-book method be a use- 
ful and attractive addition to the English school course ? 
These, and possibly other interesting queries, will, in all 
probability, come up for discussion before the Education 
Committee of the Executive. 
ad ad ad 
\ R. FREDERICK PEAKER, as Chairman of the 
i Finance, Press, and General Purposes Committee 
of the Executive, has the virtual direction of an important 
side of the Union’s work ; and the regu- 


Cc —~™ larity and unanimity with which he is re- 
ao” elected to the position, year after year, is 


strong testimony of the success with which 
he fills his responsible post. He has probably investi- 
gated more cases of dismissal of teachers than any 
fellow-member of the Executive, and in addition, has 
undertaken educational inquiries all over England and 
Wales, by special request. When attempts have been 
made, at our Easter Conferences, to confine member- 
ship of the Executive to teachers actually working in 
the schools, it has been pointed out, with effect and 
perfect truth, that Mr. Peaker’s presence at Russell 
Square saves to the Union the emoluments of a principal 
official Nine or ten years ago he relinquished his 
position in school at the request of the teachers of his 
native town, and successfully strove for a seat on the 
Leeds School Board. On. that body he did invaluable 
work, and on the Board last elected served as Chair- 
man of the School Attendance Committee. The im- 
pending “ passing” of the School Board caused him, last 
November, to seek municipal honours. After a bard 
struggle, he was defeated. But his opportunity came, 
about a month ago, at a bye-election, when, by a majority 
of 490 votes, he triumphed over his antagonist. This 
result is particularly gratifying when one bears in mind 
the attempts made to keep Mr. Peaker off the Leeds 
Education Committee. In all probability, ere these 
lines appear, his experience and ability will have made 
themselves apparent where the necessity is greatest. 


»* Sad Sad 
N admirable custom has developed latterly of holding 
4 the last Council meeting before the recess at the 


Boys’ Home at Sydenham, and this year the agreeable 
onaiiiniaiae practice was continued. The business 
Council at PtOper occupied less time than usual, even 
Sydenham. the most prolix of Council members seem- 
ing to realise the outside attractions of 
the magnificent orphanage. The “old boys” were, as 
usual, the guests of the House Committee, and a veri- 
table delight it was to see how these lads and young men 
were prospering. Possibly some of them may have con- 
trasted for a moment the spacious halls at Sydenham 
with their modest predecessors at Peckham, and almost 
wished themselves “our boys” again. I never visit 
either of our Homes without the feeling that should a 
teacher be called away,-and circumstances unfortunately 
necessitate it, the guardians of his orphans might, with 
confidence and. gratitude, entrust their future to the 
kind-hearted men and women who regulate affairs at 
Sydenham and Sheffield, 
& ad ad 
i” the closing days of July a 
bye-election of an unusually 
interesting nature occurred in 
the North London electoral dis- 
trict, owing to the resignation of 


Next Month: 
THE LANGUAGE COURSES ABROAD iarly fortunate in receiving at 
By a Special Correspondent. 
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Mr. T. H. Jones, appointed (it will be 
North remembered) to an inspectorship under 
London : 
Election, the London School Board. Finsbury put 
forth as its candidate Mr. T. A. Cart- 
wright, B.A., B.Se., who needs no commendation to the 
readers of the Practical Teacher. His great reputation 
was immensely strengthened at the Buxton Confer- 
ence, and he would undoubtedly have been an acquisi- 
tion to what Dr. Parrott, in a merry moment, described 
as “the concentrated wisdom of the Union.” His op- 
ponent was Mr. John Kelly, a gentleman who received 
the nominations of Chelsea, London West Suburban, 
Marylebone, Ealing, and St. Pancras Associations, and 
whose chance of success was rosy from the outset. Mr. 
Kelly was well known in Union work in the metropolis, 
and had already fought several contests, receiving on 
each occasion a large measure of support. Mr. Sharples, 
who acted as returning officer, owing to the enforced 
absence of the President (in the chair at the Executive 
meeting), declared the result to be 
Kelly, . ‘ ° - 1,105 
Cartwright, . . . 922 
Majority, ; 183 
Mr. Kelly will make an admirable member of the Exee- 
utive, and his success will be peculiarly acceptable to 
the “outside associations.” In the early days of 
electoral districts, Finsbury monopolised the representa- 
tion, but it must be borne in mind that its represen- 
tatives were Messrs. Shradrach Hicks, T. H. Jones, 
and A, A. Thomas, B.A. The appointment of the last- 
named gentleman, as Secretary of the Examinations 
Board, let in Mr. Thompson of Chelsea, Mr. Hicks 
was succeeded by Mr. J. J. Cullum, also of Finsbury, 
and now Mr. Kelly of St. Pancras completes the trio of 


members, ," o r 
FTER the “Model Course” had been mercilessly 


riddled in the House of Commons, a departmental 
committee was appointed to consider the whole question 
of physical exercises. Fortunately for the 
The interests of both children and teachers, 
Drill R Tented . y 
Question. such stalwart Unionists as Messrs, J. F. 
Blacker and Marshall Jackman have ac 
cepted seats thereon. Evidence will be tendered by 
well-known educationists, and amongst these are Misses 
Broome and Selvage, and Messrs. R. N. Lewis, Pickles, 
Nicholls, and Wright, all members of the N.U.T. 
Executive. It would be difficult to select a more repre 
sentative set of men and women, for amongst them are 
found masters and mistresses, heads and assistants, as 
well as teachers in urban and rural, board and volun 
tary, boys’ and girls’, and mixed schools. A. ©. 


NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 


HE Merchant Company of Edinburgh, who have 
charge of the greater part of the secondary educa 

tion given in that city, have received intimation from 
po Dr. Carnegie to the effect that he is will 

4 ing to.provide the last £10,000 of the 
Eonoorsh. £50,000 required for the new building 
scheme in connection with two of their 
large schools. The cause of edu- 

cation has in Scotland been pecul 


the hands of several of its wealthy 
sons considerable amounts of 
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money. Perhaps no gift to education In any country 
las done greater good than that now known as the Dick 
Bequest. By means of grants given to many of the 
chools in Aberdeen, Bantl, and Moray, the Boards are 
able to secure the services of teachers of first-rate ability, 
with the result that many of the small schools in that 
( Many “lads o’ 
paairt in these counties have been trained in, and 


district are able to do excellent work. 
pee ed traight trom, these “ Dick schools. to the 
university, and have taken their place alongside of 
wholars educated at some of the best higher schools. In 
addition to the Carnegie Trust, which now is doing so 
much for Scottish students, there are numerous bursaries 
und fellowships, the gifts of those who have evidently 
been*of opinion that Scotland’s greatest defence was 
educated sons and daughters. May education long 
oveupy the high place in Scottish tradition that it has 
held in the past. r * * 
\ | Rk. J. HOOD, Clerk to the Port-Glasgow School 
4 Board, has prepared a most interesting memo- 
randum on National Education in Seotland, In the main 

it may be taken as a defence of the present 


Defence School Board system, and incidentally a 
— reply to Doctors Douglas and Jones. He 


is of opinion that in some respects their 
proposal to reduce the number of separate public local 
tuthorities would create much more serious administra 
Among 
these he refers to the question of differential rating, and 
the necessity for delegation which would introduce into 
He thinks that even 
the worst small School Board, with its five members, 


tive difficulties than any at present existing. 


hool management one-man rule, 


would be less likely to mismanage than the single delegate 
of the County Council. The multifarious duties that 
many of these County Councillors would be called on to 
perform would militate against careful consideration and 
The temptation to 
let questions like those of education which affect only 


ittention being given to education 

inarticulate, uncomplaining children remain uncon 
idered would be very great, especially as the effects of 

negligence are very long in appearing. The conclusion 
f his well-reasoned though perhaps too highly coloured 

ilefenece of the pre sent system is that there is no alter 
itive but to leave the School Boards alone, 


a a a 


« ‘ . 


“T*HAT there are evils in the present system, however, 
Mr. Hood readily admits ; but these are, he says, 
entirely due to the administrative methods of the 


Scotch Education Department, and to 
Wr. Hood’s 
Remedy for 
Present Evils. 


its determination to enforce a policy 
which is at variance with the provisions 
of the Education Acts. The remedies, 
then, briefly are: To have an Edueation Department 
that will administer the law, and not be a law to it 
elf, and that will be under the effective—not merely 
the nominal control of the House of Commons, and 
to secure this by having such arrangements made as 
hall secure that all minutes of the Department laid on 
the table of the House shall automatically be set down 
w discussion, and discussed before they take effect. He 


desires the Department to be made a committee of the 


llouse of Commons, so that it might become. a real 
vorking committee, and no longer be merely thé Secre 
Ile favours the appointment of 
in educational consultative council in Seotland, to whom 


all proposed changes in codes and other regulations 


could be submitted. Mr. Hood’s coutribution to the 
present discussion is indeed a valuable one; and while 
many of us may not be able to take the rosy view of 
School Boards that he does, yet it is well to have all 
sides of the question fairly stated and discussed. The 
pamphlet merits, and we trust will have, a wide cir- 
culation. ” os ” 
T would appear as if the “rural” was now going to 
have an innings. There can be little doubt that in 
Scotland there is ample room for great improvement in 
the status and emoluments of the country 
i Rural teacher. The question whether the Insti- 
eacher. .s . : : 
tute has done sufticient for this class is 
one that may be differently answered. No doubt com- 
mittees, who have done excellent work, have had the 
matter under frequent consideration ; but have their 
findings been put to any practical result? We are 
inclined to say that too little has been done in this 
respect. Perhaps it may not be easy for the rural 
teachers to combine, and less easy for them to agitate. 
But still, if anything of a practical nature is to be done, 
we see no other way for them, The Institute, in the 
past, has not been in favour of splitting up into sections, 
but there is great need for sectional interests being 
attended to. ‘The Ladies’ and the Class ‘Teachers’ Com- 
mittees have done, during the past two or three years, 
excellent work. No doubt there was much need for 
improvement in both directions, but is there not equal 
need for betterment in the case of the rural? The idea 
of making the annual Congress more effective in this 
direction has been mooted, and the opportunity of hav- 
ing this year’s Congress in Inverness should not be lost 
in this connection. The teachers of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland should make a decided effort to put 
their interests in the forefront of the programme. ‘The 
consideration of their peculiar questions should receive 
special prominence, so that in the future it may not be 
laid to the charge of the Institute that she has in any 
way neglected any section of the profession, It has 
been long felt by many of the active members of the 
Scottish Class Teachers’ Association that the case of the 
rural teacher was a hard one, and some have even 
ventured to suggest atliliation with the latter, so that 
the interests of both, which in many respects are 
similar, might be advanced, 


ed ad * 
\W EK have just received a copy of the annual report 


of the Scottish Class Teachers’ Association, and 

from it we learn that there has been a very gratifying 
increase in the membership for the year. 

The Scottish At the end of last year there was a mem- 
— , bership of 4,093, and this year the total 
eachers —— “with. mae 
Association. »@s reached 4,736, an increase of 643. 
The Federation Council Report points out 

that the efforts of the Association have been directed 
against the modern tendency to look upon teaching as a 
trade, in which the work may be measured by the mere 
external performance or execution of its details. Its 
claim has been that every teacher should be maintained 
in the best physical and mental condition for the proper 
fulfilment of the demands of so high an office, and that 
an ample provision -for life in the condition of the 
teacher would bring to the State the surest and quickest 
return. During the year there has been recognition by 
Gavernment of the propriety of the work and aims of 
the Association, and further encouragement has been 
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aflurded by the increasing readiness with which School 
Boards are now seeking information on various subjects 
at their hands. The reports of the various branches go 
to show a healthy and vigorous activity, and with few 
exceptions show a considerable increase in membership. 
Glasgow has now a membership of 1,948, an increase of 
320, largely due, no doubt, to the necessity for action in 
connection with the recent measures of that School 
joard. The year on which the Association now enters 
is so evidently fraught with far-reaching and important 
possibilities—the proposed Education Bill for one—that 
the Council bespeaks the active co-operation and sup- 
port of all class teachers. 


es te SH 


TT.HE September meeting now looms in sight, and 
from all indications it is likely to prove one of 
more than usual interest. As referred to in last month’s 
Notes, the question of new officials is likely 
inn. to cause some discussion, and to lead to 
not a little play of feelings. We under- 
stand the finances, notwithstanding the heavy drain on 
them during the past year, are likely to show a sub- 
stantial balance on the right side. It is a pity that the 
Institute still hoards up its funds, instead of devoting 
some of them to the acquisition of a central property of 
itsown. No association of its importance in Scotland 
is so unenterprising. The Institute, however, seems to 
prefer to keep what it has. The president’s address will 
wost likely deal with the questions that have been excit 
ing interest in the educational world dyring the year; and 
Circular 374 and its concomitant supplementary courses 
will come in for some plain speaking. The much- 
deferred and long-looked-for new Education Bill will 
hardly require a paragraph, as its production appears to 
be as remote as the Greek Kalends. As proof of this, 
it is worthy of remark that John Morley, in a recent 
speech on education in Edinburgh, hardly referred to 
education, but spoke at great length on the Fiscal Tariff. 
Little straws show how the current runs. The annual 
meeting of 1903 will still be able to devote its time to 
business ; and the proposed legislation may at some 
future time absorb the attention of the E.LS. delegates. 

k, G, 

—S 1k P eta 


THE LONG-DISTANCE SCHOOL 
JOURNEY. 


EIGHT DAY EDUCATIONAL TRIPS FOR LONDON 
BOARD SCHOOL BOYS, 


BY G@. G. LEWIS. 


"T°HE short half-day school journey to local places of in- 

terest is now an established factor in our educational 
iethods, and in many schools finds a place on the time table. 
Not all localities, however, are rich in points of interest, and 
even if such be the case, they tend to become exhausted. 
What teacher has not, whilst on a holiday in some distant 
spot, wished for the opportunity of giving his class the 
alvantage of learning the lessons there provided ? 

Eight years the writer taught a physiography class, which 
he conducted on Saturdays to various quarries and places of 
interest for a little real nature study—that to be obtained in 
the field. But though interesting, the geological range of 
the London district is, after all, limited: the rocks are all 
stratified, and for the most part conspicuous by the absence 
of contortion, whilst examples of river action on a scale 
sufficiently small for teaching purposes are difficult to find. 

On the other hand, there were the Malvern Hills, known 


to the teacher from his youth, composed of igneous, meta- 
morphic, and aqueous rocks, lying side by side, and displaying 
all the forms of bending and twisting described in the text- 
books, but—130 miles away ! 

A tentative inquiry showed that at least a few boys could 
secure the 203, asked for a week's trip, and the arrangements 
began to assume definite shape, till at last twenty upper 
boys accompanied their teacher on his first attempt at long- 
distance school journeys. 

It must be confessed that this first trip (undertaken in the 
midsummer holidays) was not particularly enjoyable. The 


constant strain on one person of supervising twenty boys,. 


wild with es at finding themselves in the country, was 
ne trying. It was impossible to be in two places at once, 
and the lads were frequently getting into mischief when’ 
alone. The little escapades were quite innocent ones, but 
they necessitated restraint and correction and a number of 
“you-must-not’s.” This, of course, reacted on the boys, and 
there was not developed on that first trip the delightful’ 
feeling of camaraderie between teacher and scholar which 
has distinguished our later trips. 

But this first trip taught much. It showed that the long- 
distance journe a One learned where to give 
the boys freedom; where it was necessary to impose re-' 
straint. It became evident that London boys visiting the 
country for the first time could not be trusted to go down 
by the river alone ; that some would spend all their pocket 
money on the first day ; that boys will play about in the 
bedroom ; and that it required a very little larking to pro- 
duce a great amount of damage. 

But the chief thing brought home irresistibly was this 
that the party must act together as one body, and that the 
teacher must always be with them. It does not do to arrange 
a day’s outing and give boys the choice of going or remaining 
behind. ‘They must be taught to join in with the majority 
cheerfully. Things were much better on the Forest of Dean 
trip the following year, when Mr. H. Longhurst joined the 
party. It soon became evident that the presence of a col- 
league brought a great lessening of responsibility, and led to 
much better relations between teacher and scholar. The 
selection of the Easter holiday instead of midsummer proved 
also to be a wise decision, the weather being cooler and much 
better for getting about. 

On the third expedition, the staff was further increased by 
the co-operation of Mr. H. E. Turner, since which we have 
always worked together. We have found it an advantage 
to divide the work definitely, Mr. Longhurst, as treasurer, 
taking entire charge of the financial arrangements ; Mr. 
Turner, as house master, looking after meals and discipline 
generally ; leaving the organiser free to attend to the i 
dred and one little details of train arranging, excursion 
planning, and correspondence necessary to carry the party 
through a busy week without hitch or hindrance. 

Judging by the larger numbers, the popularity of the 
annual Easter trip appears to have steadily increased. This 
year we were able to take forty-seven to Malvern for a week, 
and bring them back all safe and sound, better in health, 
and, we trust, with a good store of nature knowledge obtained 
at frst hand. 

So much then for the history of the development of the 
Bellenden Road educational trips. The writer proposes now 
to offer for the benefit of his fellow teachers the experience 
gained by organising eight of these tours, supplemented by 
a particularly enjoyable holiday spent with Mr. H. Edwaids 
and some of his boys from the Arnot Street School, Liver- 
pool, who are here shown outside their headquarters at 
Conway. Mr. Edwards also believes greatly in the value of 
the long-distance school journey, and has this year, for the 
eighth time, given up a large part of his midsummer holidays 
to this work. 

Choice of Locality. 


This will be the first point to receive attention, A num- 
ber of considerations must be taken into account. In our 
case we have aimed at securing a place possessing the fol- 
lowing advantages :— 

1. Entirely different class of scenery from that of the 
school district. 


2. Interesting physical and geological features. 
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3. Rich historical and antiquarian interest. 
1. A healthy situation within a 6s. or 7s. excursion fare 
(half return). 
The district to be visited should either be well known to 


LIVERPOOL BOYS AT CONWAY 


at least one of the teachers, or thoroughly explored by a 
previous flying visit 

As London is rather flat, and many of our lads go to the 
with their parents, we choose a hilly district in 
preference to the sea coast, and the Western Midlands are 
the nearest to supply our needs. Accordingly Malvern, 
Newnham-on-Severn, Chepstow, and Abergavenny have in 
turn been our headquarters, each possessing the essentials 
nam dl 

The chief difficulty will probably be encountered in 


mt aside 


ibove. 


Finding a Home. 


It is possible to board the lads out in cottages for 6s. or 7s. 
per week, but this plan has great disadvantages. The great 
pleasure of a week’s outing consists in being one party, and 
if the trip is to be at all educational, means must be 
found to get the lads together in the evenings for revi 
sion of the work each day We have found it difficult 
to gather the boys together in time for an early train 
from three different houses. What it would be if they 
were spread over a dozen it is hard to say. Mr. Edwards 
has come to the same conclusion: if some of the boys 
sleep out, a central room for meals and talks is of 
prime Importance 

We have found temperance hotels with accommoda- 
tion for large parties and beanfeasts the most suitable 
for ow They are not likely to be busy at 
Easter, they are used to catering for parties, and they 
usually have at least one large room which will serve 
as i day room for the young tourists. Rarely, however, 
have we found a hotel able to sleep us all, but the 
proprietor has been able to secure additional sleeping 
xlation near at hand, sometimes by fitting up 
an empty house as a dormitory. 

On asking proprietors to board and lodge the boys 
for 108, it has generally been the sleeping-room which 
has caused them to hesitate. Provided we get good 
food —and we have so far fared excellently —we do not 
so much mind the boys being packed rather closely 
together at night for one week, especially as it is not 
oppressively hot at Easter. Three boys will sleepy com- 
fortably in the ordinary double bed, and another three 
can be put on a bed on the floor. As many as a dozen 
have sometimes turned in to a dining-room comfortably 
fitted up as a dormitory. 
of ordinary size can easily take thirty boys. 
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OUTSIDE THEIR HEADQUARTERS. 


In this way a temperance hotel 





PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Getting the Money. 


Having secured a home, the next thing is to induce parents 
to let the boys accompany us. At first 4 | were silastone 
to trust their boys away from home, but we get little 
of that now. The money question, however, is an im- 
portant one with most of them. But it need not Ix 
insuperable if the lads start saving early in the year. 
Some boys earn 6d. a week by doing a little house work 
on Saturday mornings for the iten the poorest are 
helped by friends aoa managers of the school, but every 
parent is expected to contribute something. In some 
cases the boy is expected to secure 7s. himself, mother 
gives 7s. in lieu of the food saved while he is away, 
whilst father makes up the balance. Divided responsi 
bility has procured many a boy the week’s outing where 
a direct appeal to the father for a guinea would have 
met with a blank refusal. 


Selecting the Boys. 

At first we only took boys from the top class. Then 
the Sixth Standard boys were invited. Later, with 
fear and trembling, we took a few from Standard V 
These young lads behaved so well that this year we 
made a selection from the Third Standard, who went 
through the whole of the programme. Provided a boy 
can wash and dress himself, and is in fairly good health, 
we do not mind taking him. 


Circular Letter to the Parents. 


Three months beforehand a hektographed letter is 
sent to the parent of each boy who expresses a wish to join 
the party. As this letter sets out the general idea, it is 
given with a few abbreviations. Many of the apparently 
unnecessary points touched on have been included as the 
result of practical experience. 

BELLENDEN 


ROAD H.G. 


Jan. 


SCHOOL, 


22, 1902. 


PECKHAM, §8.E. 


Easter EpvucaTIONAL TRIP. 


Dear Str (Ok MApAm),—We are doing our best to arrange a 
seventh educational trip for the boys at Easter, but as there is 
some little difficulty in finding accommodation, I am anxious to 
know at an early date how many are likely to go, so that I can 
approach people with definite information. 





LIVERPOOL BOYS IN NORTH WALES—ON SUMMIT OF FOEL FRAS 


(3,000 FEET HIGH). 


I beg therefore to forward particulars of the proposed trip 
If you wish your boy to join, kindly send a deposit of 2s. 6d. to 











our treasurer, Mr. Longhurst. ‘This will be returned if the trip 
for any reason falls through, but not if the boy is withdrawn 
after any arrangements have been made. 
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Guide Book.—Parents are requested to note the contents of 
the Guide Book, which will from time to time be taken 
home, particularly the list of ‘‘ What to take.” With a 
large party like ours it is essential that all should as far 
as possible be equipped alike and work together in every 
way. I shall be very pleased to give further information 

to any parent who will call and see me. 


Preliminary Preparation. 
Previous to the trip the prospective tourists are called 
together occasionally at twelve o'clock for a little pre- 
liminary instruction. A raised cardboard map of the 
district is constructed by making tracings of the con- 
tours from the ordnance map. This serves to give them 

| a good, general idea of the district they are about to 


visit. 
| The Guide Book. 
Each boy is provided with a hektographed guide book 
of forty pages, which will be described more fully next 
month. We have tried many experiments with the 
guide book, and we have come to the following conclu 
sions : 

1. It should be of such a shape and size as to enable 
it to be carried in a boy’s topcoat pocket. 








Cost.—£1, 4s.,* which will include railway fare, board and 
lodging, and certain excursions, but not drinks, sweets, 
postage, donkey rides, and other luxuries, for which at 
least half a crown pocket-money should be allowed. The 
teachers exercise careful supervision over all expenditure 
of pocket-money, and parents can therefore give more if 
they wish without being afraid, it will be wasted. 

Date.—Saturday after Good Friday, returning the following 
Saturday—that is, eight days. 

Locality. —Abergavenny on the Usk, on the Welsh border. 

Lodgings. —Mrs. Sayce of the Café Victoria will 


{ 2. It should not be too bulky, and need only con- 
| tain— 
% (a) Rules and time tables. 


LIVERPOOL BOYS IN NORTH WALES—BATHE IN A MOUNTAIN POOL. (b) Simple notes which boys may be expected to 


learn. 

(c) Maps and diagrams for reference. 

(d¢) Tables for cash accounts and marks. 
With regard to size, we find 7?” x 44” very convenient. 
The local printer, with his guillotine, cuts off about a couple 
of inches bon the side of plain exercise books. The leaves 
are then untied and hektographed separately, being sewn 
up afterwards with stout thread, and covered by the boys 
with paper or cloth. The greatest importance is attached to 
the guide book—it is constantly consulted, and after the 





provide board and lodging for the party. 

Food.—The following meals have been found to 
suit our purposes best :—Breakfast: Tea or 
cocoa (or milk), bread, butter and jam; eggs, 
ld. each (extra). Lunch: Sandwiches and 
cake, taken with us on our journeys. Dinner: 
Hot meat and vegetables, with pudding—six 
o'clock, on our return. Supper: Biscuits or 
bread and cheese (if wanted). 

Health.—We take such precautions against catch- 
ing cold through damp clothes, etc., that 
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parents need feel no anxiety on that .score. 
Should, however, a boy develop serious illness, 
or get an accident, we wire to the parents and 
obtain the best medical aid available. Parents 
will, of course, understand that the £1, 4s. 
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paid for the trip does not cover medical at- 
tendance, and the bill would be sent to them 
for payment. 

Only once in six years have we found it necessary to 
call in a doctor. Boys almost without exception return 
much better for their outing. Each boy must take his 
overcoat, and it will be well also to take an old umbrella. 

Objects and Advantages.—The Americans and Germans have 
for some years recognised the value of educational trips 
for their boys, and organise them officially in school time. 
Queen Victoria realised this also, and sent our King on 
long walking tours through the country with his tutor, 
followed by longer trips abroad. 

Travel is one of the best means of acquiring knowledge, 
and in this Easter trip the lads not only travel, but do so 
under the guidance of those who know the boys, and 
who, having visited the district before, are ready at any 
moment to turn the objects of interest to educational use. 
Another important advantage is obtained by bringing the 
boys in contact with ladies and gentlemen who are often 
good enough to entertain them. Scarcely less valuable 
are the lessons of self-reliance and unselfishness which are 
invariably inculcated when the more robust life amongst 
other boys is substituted for the less rigorous routine of 
the home. 


* This was the most expensive trip. The others only cost 21s. 


SPECIMEN PAGE FROM GUIDE BOOK, 


trip is over remains as a pleasing memento of the week’s 
holiday. 

Next month we propose to deal with the educational side of 
the school journey, illustrating by actual days “in the field.” 


Puri TEACHERS AND THE LoNDON MarricuLation List, —If 
any proof were wanting of the good work being done in the 
pupil-teacher schools, that proof would surely be found in the 
recently published matriculation lists of the London University. 
We will not quote the actual numbers, for in addition to the 
names of those who mention only a pupil-teacher centre as their 
place of preparation, there are many who have continued in 
training colleges the work begun in the centres, and the honours 
are divided. So, also, we find several who have laid a good 
foundation in secondary schools before proceeding to centre, 
‘*MaTRICULATION GuipE.”—We have received from the Uni- 
versity Tutorial College a copy of the thirty-fourth Matriculation 
Guide. This little book sets out in a clear and concise manner 
the conditions which must be fulfilled in order to obtain a degree 
at London University, and gives very valuable hints as to the 
way to set to work, and shows how the private student may 
obtain the very best of expert advice. Intending matriculants 
should apply to the U.T.C., Cambridge, for a copy. 
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Lobsters, Crayfish. 


y" the class Crustacea, to which the animals named 
( belong, the most familiar member is the lobster, and 
it hap na to be also the most convenient starting point for 
istudy of the group. We will therefore commence with it, 
or its near relative the crayfish, the same remarks and direc- 
tions applying, as far as our limited scope of work goes, to 
either 

Crustacea all possess a segmented or ringed outer skeleton 
of chitin, the material of insects’ “skins,” strengthened in 
many cases, including all the above, by the deposition in it 
of chalk. Many, sometimes all, the segments possess a pair 
if appendages, 

Che lobster and crayfish lurk in crannies in the sea bottom 
or the banks of rivers respectively foth walk in the semi- 
darkness over the water-bottom, seeking prey or carrion, 
which the y apparently perceive by smell, and which they seize 
by their claws In the case of the « ray fish the obscurity can 
mly be gained at night, and the creature is a night feeder. 
lhe claws also serve as a defence, but should an enemy seem 
too powerful, a flap of the tail under the body jerks the 
inimal violently backward out of danger. Lastly, although 
each is a water animal, each can live for some time in the 
ir. Crayfish are frequently sent some distance packed in 
TLS 

So much for the roughest outline of its nature and habits. 
We will now proceed to inquire into the ways in which, by 
tructure and function, the animal meets its requirements. 

Ihe external skeleton or she ll requires for its perfection 
ime or some lime salt It is well to make quite sure the 
existence of chalk in the shell by taking a shell for which 
one has no further use, and after breaking it up, putting it 
nto a flask or test-tube, pouring on water and hydrochloric 
acid, and then closing the vessel with a cork whose delivery 
tube enters lime water. Gas bubbles through lime water 
ind turns it milky, then again clear An iron or platinum 
wire held in the liquid in flask will now colour red any flame 
n which it is put. Both these experiments should then be 
repeated with chalk and with lime, and will prove conclu- 

vely that the shell contains chalk, and that chalk contains 
omething present in lime and a gas not present in lime. 
Lhe result of this necessity for lime limits the distribution 

f the animals. They can only exist in rivers flowing over 

proceeding from chalk (crayfish), and in the sea (lobsters). 
It would not perhaps be correct to say that crayfish could 
ot exist without chalk, but undoubtedly, if they could live 
n such streama, they would lose their hardness, and, chang- 
ny their habits, their structure would change also, so that 
they would become other than they are. 

The study of the skeleton’s form should start with the long 

alled abdomen, Straighten out the body, and examine it 





NATURE 


OUR CLASSROOM AIDS. 


STUDY FOR THE MONTH. 


BY © O. BORLEY, M.A, 


from above. The abdominal segments are rounded, almost 
semicircular (lobster), somewhat triangular, with apex at 
back (crayfish). Bend the body. Between the hard seg- 
ments softer skin can be discerned, which hence, when body 
is straight, must be packed in a fold below and within the 
harder parts. Turn the creature over. The body floor is 
seen to be above the lowest points of the sides, which thus 
remain or are produced down in flaps or folds called pleura. 
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Fie. 1.—C ross SECTION OF ABDOMEN OF CRAYFISH. 


A, Arteries ; 1, Intestine ; E, Extensor muscles; F, Flexor muscles ; 
P, Pleuron ; 8, Swimmeret ; N, Nerve 

These flaps shield the pair of a appendages which each 
segment bears. Each appendage, called here “swimmeret,” 
being used for swinmuning, has a basal part giving rise to two 
terminal pieces side by side. Watch now the side of the 
animal, as the body is bent and straightened. It will be 
found that at a point midway down the side the sliding of 
the segments over and under one another does not occur. 
There is a pivot or hinge at this point. On looking at the 
interior of this shell when an opportunity occurs, this hinge 
may be seen, consisting of a knob-like front process fitting 
into a cup or socket of the back of the next segment. The 
lay between any two segments is not great. The complete 
fold of the body is effected by the number of segments. 

It will be well to find at once how this bending of the 
body is brought about. If with a stout pair of scissors the 
shell of a crayfish or lobster is cut above and below, along 
the middle line, and the contents divided cleanly along this 
line with a sharp knife, the intestine will be seen running 
along the middle, and above and below it white fibres, 
paraliel to each other, but sloped forwards from the shell 
towards the intestine, making in consequence a series of 
V-shaped marks, point forwards. These are muscles, whose 
distribution is diagrammatically shown in Fig. 2. It is 
obvious that if the lower set shorten, the body bends into 
the position shown by dotted lines, while if these relax, and 
the top set contract, it straightens. Now as the bending 
is a means of escape from sudden danger, the lower set 
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(“ flexors” or benders) are far greater than the “extensors,” 
or upper set. This accounts for the intestine, which lies 
between them, being nearer the roof of the shell than the 
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Fie, 2.—A, Strip of card showing, by dotted lines, the position of cuts to be 
made before bending it round to form a model segment. B, Model fitted up 
in extended position. a, Extensor muscles ; 4, Flexor muscles, diagrammatic ; 
c, Hard segment ; d, Softer skin at joint. Dotted lines show flexed position 
on contraction of b. 


floor, although the broad base of the body gives greater 
space for muscle than the roof. In spite of the overlapping 
of the segments in the extended state, the soft space between 
them remains rather a weak point when the body is flexed. 
It is interesting to note that the prawn and red shrimp 
remedy this by the excessive development of a segment that 
forms a shield for the end in the bent condition, though a 
hump on the back when the shrimp is walking. 

It is quite easy to construct a model to illustrate the 
flexion, and some \may think it worth while to do so. To do 
this, a piece of calico should be taken, which, when rolled 
round a large round ruler, just makes a tube, and should 
be sewn or glued to make a tube. Now roll cardboard 
round the same tube, allowing a short overlap, straighten 
it out, cut it by transverse cuts into strips, and cut 
pieces from each strip to leave it shaped as Fig. 2 A, and 
after bending it into a ring, fasten it with paper fasteners, 
slip it over the calico tube, and fix it there with seccotine. 
Proceed similarly with another ring, and slip this on point 
to point with the first, so that the points just overlap ; drive 
a pin through each to serve as pivot. Now pierce small holes 
at top and bottom of each segment; pass a string through 
each hole, with knotted end. These strings, carried out at 
one end of the tube, correspond to muscles, and their move- 
ment to muscular contraction. 

Turn now to the appendages. The essential plan is, we 
have seen, a forked jointed rod. Now, where used for swim- 
ming, no great freedom, only a gentle to-and-fro motion, is 
required. The abdominal appendages have therefore few 
joints ; and as the animal seldom swims, the area of the end 
joints or paddles is not great. But behind, on the end seg- 
ment, the two parallel parts expand into relatively huge 
blades, which are used in the powerful backward dart, the 
motive power for which is furnished by the muscles of the 
whole body. Forward of the abdomen are four long, many- 
jointed limbs—many jointed, since, being ambulatory, much 
freedom of motion is required, but, as they are not used as 
paddles, not double at the end ; the back pair are pointed, 
the front pair double pointed, but the points of the latter 
are not formed by parallel equal pieces, but by a peculiar 
arrangement, quite different. They are formed by the last 
joint but one, growing, as a kind of spur, along beside the 
last. joint. 

This arrangement is in the chele or claws, very much de- 
veloped. The penultimate joint is of great size, and its spur, 
of extremely hard integument, curved so that the opposable 
end joint makes with it a formidable nipping machine. It is 
well worth while to cut (or, if using a large specimen, saw) 
the claw in half in the plane in which it opens and shuts. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


The reason of its square base is then apparent. Through 
the narrow joint connecting the two jaws of the pincers pass 
two strands of muscle. One widens slightly, and is fastened 
to the side of the penultimate joint which gives rise to the 
small jaw, while the other fans out enormously, and is in- 
serted into the whole almost of the other side, the base, and 
the angle between these. The former of these muscles will 
obviously open the claws when it contracts, the latter will 
close it. 

In front of the chelw there are in all eight pairs of append- 
ages, and in nearly all these the forked structure is main- 
tained. Each should be removed, and placed in order upon 
a clean sheet of paper. If seized and geutly pulled with tine 
forceps, while a sharp point of a knife is passed between the 
body and the first joint, they readily come away. Space 
does not allow of their detailed description: it may be said 





Fie, 3.—Certain appendayes of crayfish, mostly rough copies from Huxley 
Numbers show position from front backwards. Note diversity of form of 
b, Basal; 0, Outer; 7, Inner pieces of the forked limb; m, Masticatory ridges 
71, Gill on Basal piece ; g 2, Gill on the joint j. The outer piece in V is the 
respiratory paddle. ec and o in IX show diagrammatically the closing and 
opening muscles of the claw, 


in general that in the next six, more and more as we go 
forward, the basal joint flattens out and becomes harder, 
the edge or face directed towards the centre becoming rigid : 
finally, the sixth is a mere horny jaw, with a little three 
jointed process, a feeler armed with sensory hairs, which 
represents one of the two end pieces, perched upon it. It 
will in practice be wiser to study the gills before detaching 
these appendages; but it is simpler to describe them now. 

These jaws and their ridged successors are all masticatory. 
Why such a formidable array? The crab or lobster lives 
frequently on living animals. These are caught by a sudden 
dart by the chelw, and carried beneath the mandibles or 
jaws. Success largely then depends on the chele and their 
six predecessors and two successors dismembering and 
literally tearing the prey to pieces before it can resist or 
escape. 

Forward again of the mandibles are the antennie, anten- 
nules, and eyes. All are evidently sensory, for the first two 
named are, in life, constantly moved in front. Except the 
eyes, they are evidently formed on the same plan as other 
appendages, the long antenna being the inner terminal 
ylece, They are very delicately sensitive to touch, and may 
oo olfactory. 

Look in the basal joint ‘of the foremost pair or antennules 
fora small hole. A careful cut will show it to be the open 
ing to a small sac. Fragments of grit are found in it, ina 
gelatinous substance, into which a good magnifying-glass 
shows hairs to project. The weight of the grit is thus partly 
borne by the hairs. The apparatus thus resembles an audi- 
tory organ. Should the water tremble with the vibration of 
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sound, the grit vibrates also, and communicates its motion to 
the hairs. Another use is very probable, however. The hairs 
on which the grit presses must be below it. This may give the 
creature a sense of balance and position. Indeed a natural- 
ist has claimed to have proved it does act in this way. He 
took crayfish about to cast their shells, and when they had 
done this, placed them in clear water, having in it no grit 
but some iron filings. On a magnet being placed above or 
at the side of the tank, the animal lost ali just sense of 
position, and tried to walk with its normally lower surface 
towards the magnet, having evidently placed the filings in 
the sacs. The experiment could not easily be repeated, as 
it is difficult to carry the animals safely through their shell- 
casting in captivity. 

While boston at the appendages, it will have been noted 
that the sides of the head do not fuse with its under surface, 
though they curve in to meet it. With the animal on its 
side, find the point along the back margin of the head 
shield, nearest the animal's back, at which it is still free 
from the wall of the body. Cut forward along this line 
without injuring the body wall, and place in a dish under 
wate! 

The side of the head is now seen to have been a cover for 
several delicate white feathery processes, which are the gills. 
They are best seen in water, as they then float up. Their 
delicacy is their efficiency. Beneath their filmy walls the 
blood courses, absorbing through them oxygen from the 
water, and parting with carbon dioxide and other products 
of the actions of the body. 

When the way in which they are packed has been noticed, 
the animal should again be turned on its back, and the 
appendages removed as directed. It will be found that 
some, but not all, the gills come with them. Some proceed 
from and are left on the side of the head. Seta three 
sorts of gills in all can be distinguished—(1), those attached 
to the appendages ; (2), those attached to the point of junc- 
tion of appendages and head ; (3), those attached to the head 
itself. Special attention should be given to appendage No. V.., 
counting the antennulesas I. It bears a broad and elongated 
late. Ina living animal in an aquarium this plate can just 
seen, from the front, below the gill cover (which we have 
in our dead specimen removed), waving ceaselessly to and 
fro. Its object is to urge a perpetual water current for- 
wards from below the gill cover, so that fresh water is 
drawn up the slit between cover and head, to aérate the 
jlood in the gills. The gills are confined to the three 
7 behind and the two in front of the claws. 

Ve have now been concerned for some time with the 
head, and it is time to consider for a little its real nature. 
It has been seen to bear many appendages, all paired, and 
all but the gills built on the same plan as those of the 
abdomen ; while even the gills which are seated on the 
wall are serial in arrangement—one, or some signs of one, 
oceurring above each of the four walking legs. It may be 
objected that the walking legs and some others are not now 
on the same forked plan as the rest, and hence that the 
above statement is inaccurate. The answer to this is that 
the more we know of the exceptions in question, the less 
exceptional do they appear. The walking legs of the embryo 
and very young, for instance, exhibit the forked plan; and 
vecasionally an adult retains th’s condition. 

From a comparison of abdomen and head, it is then plain 
that a portion of abdomen capable of bearing all the ‘read 
appendages would consist of as many segments as there are 
appendages. Can the head be looked on as this number 
fused together / It seems impossible not to think so. 

If we agree to do so, the comparison of lobster and insect 
is instructive. The insect divides its body into three main 
parts, the crayfish into two, yet both are in many ways 
similar animals. ‘The advantage to the insect seemed to be 
specialisation of these parts for separate duties— mobile 
sensory part in front, locomotor part next, digestive and re- 
productive last. The lobster manages differently. If we 
may be allowed the conjecture, we shall perhaps go not far 
wrong in naming as one of them the efficient protection of 
the gills. These structures are very delicate. Access to 
them is gained only along a narrow slit in the lobster, and 
by an even smaller opening in the crab, in spite of the need 





of a good water supply for breathing; and even then we 
shall see the crabs often guard the gills by their own acts. 
[f now we imagine the pleura of many segments fusing, 
they would constitute a far better gill shield than they 
could do separately. 

However the arrangement arose, it is easy to see that the 
same advantages obtained by insect structure are, in a less 

srfect way, obtained by the lobsters. The mobility of the 
1ead, allowing for easy movement of the eyes in any direc- 
tion, is impossible with a rigid fused head and body to 
reckon with. Accordingly, the eyes are on flexible stalks. 
The only violent motion the animal needs—the backward 
jerk—is carried out by mechanism, to which a whole division 
of the body—the abdomen—is given up. Lastly, the digest- 
ive and reproductive organs are given another special habi- 
tation-—the space below the great head shield. It is 
impossible to touch on these latter organs here. Any wish- 
ing to study them in the best possible way should consult 
Huxley’s book, The Crayfish. 

One last word about the shell. It will be found to possess 
on its surface many knobs, spikes, and other sculpturings. 
These have an interesting history. They are the matted 
and consolidated remains, stiffened with chalk, of a clothing 
of hairs which arises outside the surface of living skin, and 
below the shell, and by its growth aids the animal in the 
very dangerous operation of shell-casting, which growth 
renders necessary. 

It is hoped next month to deal in outline with crabs and 
hermit crabs. 


—*r 2 Pete 


NATURE KNOWLEDGE. 


BY JAMES KNIGHT, M.A., BSC., F.C.S., F.G.S., F.E.LS., 
Head-master, St. James's School, Glasgow. 


LESSONS ON FOODS: SUGAR. 


T has already been shown that three-quarters of our solid 
food consist of carbo-hydrates—that is, the starches 
and sugars; and, further, that in digestion the starches are 
all converted into some form of sugar. This fact alone gives 
great importance to the study of sugary foods, apart alto- 
gether from the large part which sugar by itself plays in 
our diet of to-day. 

Food sugars are divisible into two classes—the glucoses, 
represented by dextrose and levulose, as well as invert- 
sugar, which is a mixture of these two} secondly, the sucroses, 
represented by more familiar substances—namely, sucrose 
or cane-sugar, maltose or malt-sugar, and lactose or milk- 
sugar. The other sucroses and glucoses are of chemical 
interest only, and may be left out of account in this paper. 

First, as to our sugar supply. Sucrose, or cane-sugar, is 
widely distributed among plants, and throughout all parts 
of plants, like starch; but our main sources of supply are 
from roots, stems, and fruit. As examples of sugar from 
stems, we have cane-sugar in the limited sense, and maple- 
sugar. All fruits contain cane-sugar, along with varying 
quantities of dextrose and levulose, while numerous edible 
roots, such as turnip, carrot, parsnip, contain sugar, though 
practically beet alone is grown for sugar extraction. At the 
outset it is important to note that there is no chemical 
difference between the refined products of beetroot and 
sugar-cane, and in this paper the name cane-sugar is given 
to refined sucrose, obtained from any source whatever. 

Maltose, or sugar of malt, occurs not only in malt, but in 
all ripe grains, and is therefore of some consequence in 
baking and brewing. As has already been seen, it is formed 
within the body as a stage in the digestion of starch. Lac- 
tose, or milk-sugar, is the very important sugar contained in 
milk. Here it is kept in solution, and is not affected by 
rennet, so that it appears in whey and skim milk—the two 
products of milk most despised. 

Samples for these lessons are easily obtained. A penny- 
worth of lactose may be had at any druggist’s; glucose, both 


solid and liquid, may be had at any brewery for the asking; 


and an ounce of maltose may be ordered from any dealer in 
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chemicals. All these are for stock specimens—for exhibition 
rather than use—and a very little of them will go a*long 
way. For experimental work, the teacher will want some 
common sugar in the following forms (} lb. of each) :— 
Fine granulated sugar; crystalline sugar, securing crystals 
as large as possible; a lump of sugar candy on string, to 
show the shape of crystals and the method of their forma- 
tion; lastly, some sticks of barley-sugar, both old and 
recent. Any wholesale grocer will procure a set of samples 
illustrating the extraction and refining of sugar, including 
such articles as a piece of sugar cane, crude “jaggery” from 
the crushing-mill, and specimens of raw sugar on its way to 
the refined forms. A small quantity of syrup and good 
treacle should also be at hand, and the druggist will supply 
for stock an ounce or two of burnt sugar. Abram Lyle and 
Co., of Greenock and London, supply school sets illustrating 
sugar refining. 

Begin now with some common granulated sugar. Observe 
its appearance—small white crystals, the shape of which is 
shown better by crystalline sugar or by sugar candy. These 
ought to be in monoclinic prisms, but generally occur as 
tables with bevelled edges, and the class may enie to 
make them out by handling coarse crystals while the teacher 
cuts a large model in clay or soap. Sifting or icing sugar 
consists of very small crystals broken down by pounding. 
Show by experiment that it is an advantage to have small 
crystals when sugar is used in solution. 

Put some granulated sugar—half a teaspoonful—into a 
dry test-tube, and warm over the flame of a spirit-lamp 
or bunsen burner, shaking gently so as to cnet cracking 
the glass, and holding the tube as nearly horizontal as pos- 
sible, so as to give a large heating surface. Observe the 
changes due to heat. The sugar melts at 160° C. (320 
F.); then at about 180° C. (365° F.) it passes into the glue- 
like condition called barley-sugar; then at 216° C. (420 
F.) it gets dark-brown, becoming burnt sugar or caramel, 
and begins to give off vapours with a very characteristic 
odour ; finally, at higher temperatures, it is thoroughly 
carbonised, showing that sugar contains a good deal of 
carbon (42 per cent.), and is therefore an important fuel or 
source of animal heat. 

To show the pressure of carbon in sugar, as well as to 
demonstrate the force of the term “carbo-hydrate,” perform 
the well-known experiment with sulphuric acid. Take a 
tablespoonful of sugar and dissolve it in the smallest quan- 
tity of hot water, so as to form a thick syrup or paste; then 
put this in a saucer, and pour on it a teaspoonful of strong 
sulphuric acid. The sugar rapidly darkens, froths up, form- 
ing a spongy mass of charcoal, with escaping jets of stean, 
while the characteristic odour of tm is observed. The 
experiment may be done without water, in which case the 
steam can only be formed at the expense of the sugar itself, 
showing that sugar contains the e!ements of water. 

Another very effective way of showing the fuel value of 
sugar is as follows :— Pound up a teaspoonful of saltpetre or 
chlorate of potash, and stir this thoroughly into a table- 
spoonful. of granulated sugar. Put the mixture on an old 
slate or a piece of tinplate, and apply a lighted match ; the 
mixture burns fiercely, almost like gunpowder. Careless 
housekeepers know the usefulness of sugar as a fuel when the 
kitchen fire refuses to kindle in the morning ; and from all 
these experiments a class will have no difficulty in appreciat- 
ing the value of sugar as a bodily fuel or heat producer. 
They will appreciate it better in another direction. By far 
the greater proportion of our food, even in a growing child, 
goes to maintain animal heat rather than to build up bodily 
tissue. But in young and rapidly growing children con- 
structive demands are large, and there is, beshion an excessive 
loss of heat owing to the comparatively large body surface, so 
that these young folk demand an excess supply of food fuel, 
and no form is more acceptable to them than sugar. Fats, 
of course, are richer in carbon ; but all children have an in- 
herent dislike to fat, éxcept in the form of fresh butter— 
fortunately the most digestible form of fat. The old family 
physician was therefore sound in his chemistry when he 
advised the mother of what may be called a large and small 
family never to hide the sugar basin. 

Returning now to granulated sugar, let us see how it 
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behaves in water. Put an inch deep of water in a boiling 
tube, and gradually add fine sugar till no more will dissolve. 
If the water and sugar be weighed, it will be found that one 
part of cold water dissolves twice its weight of sugar. Now 
transfer the water to a glass beaker, and heat it on wire 
gauze over a lamp, adding more sugar by degrees. It appears 
to dissolve without limit, giving a syrup of varying strength ; 
and when this saturated syrup is allowed to cool, crystals of 
sugar form round the edges of the liquid, or the hot syrup 
—_ be poured into a cold plate so as to secure sudden 
cooling, when the whole mass turns solid, becoming a cake 
of “tablet,” consisting of very small crystals closely packed 
together. An attempt may be made to show the formation 
of sugar candy by suspending threads in such a hot syrup; 
but such an experiment is not often successful, owing to the 
change of structure which sugar undergoes on heating. 

Put some sugar in a pan with a little water, and heat 
with constant stirring to about 180° C.—that is, above the 
melting point of sugar. When the liquid turns yellow, allow 
a drop of it to fall into cold water or on a cold plate. If 
this hardens into the brittle crystalline form, the process is 
not complete; but whenever the drop remains yellow and 
soft, the sugar has been converted into a peculiar plastic 
form called barley-sugar. This is no longer crystalline, 
white, and brittle, but yellow and colloid, and so plastic that 
it may be moulded by the hand in any way. Children are 
familiar with the twisted sticks of bafley-sugar sold by 
confectioners, and they should be shown that this is an 
unnatural form of sugar, so to speak, and returns to the 
crystalline form by slow degrees. An old stick of barley- 
sugar shows this by losing its transparency and yellow 
colour, and becoming encrusted with white opaque crystals 
of the ordinary sort. 

Caramel, or burnt sugar, is obtained by heating cane-sugar, 
or dextrose, above 190° C., and similar bodies are produced 
by the roasting of bread and meat. It is very soluble in 
water, and is used for colouring soups and spirits—brandy, 
whisky, rum, vinegar, etc., all of which are colourless when 
= It has a very bitter taste, suggesting poor treacle or 
yurnt bread, both of which substances owe their colour, 
odour, and taste to the presence of caramel. The dark 
colour of porter and stout is also caused by caramel, pro- 
duced in this case by roasting malt. It cannot be recon- 
verted into sugar, and hence poor treacle may be regarded 
as a waste product in sugar refining, consisting of caramels 
and uncrystallisable sugars. Such treacle is watery and 
very bitter, whereas molasses are thick, sweet, and highly 
nutritious, containing a good deal of sugar, crystallisable 
and otherwise. The laxative properties of treacle are well 
known. 

A very ee pg change takes place when sugar is heated 
with an acid, or even boiled for a long time without acid. 
This change is “inversion,” and consists in splitting cane- 
sugar into two glucoses, dextrose and levulose, with loss of 
sweetening power, since glucose is only about three-fifths 
as sweet as cane-sugar, In order to show this change a 
chemical test is sealed. Make a saturated solution of Ro- 
chelle salt, and add to it half its bulk of caustic soda solution. 
To this add slowly a saturated solution of copper sulphate 
(blue vitriol) until a blue liquid is obtained ; thes is the test 
solution. Boil some of this in a test-tube or white porcelain 
basin along with some glucose: a reddish deposit of copper 
oxide is obtained, showing the presence of glucose or other 
“reducing” sugar; but on repeating the experiment with 
cane-sugar no change occurs. If, however, the cane-sugar 
has been boiled with a little acid, or even boiled for some 
time in water alone, it produces some red copper oxide, 
showing that some of it has got changed into glucose. This 
is of importance in making preserves, when both acids 
and lengthy boiling come into play. As a class experi- 
ment, cane-sugar may be inverted as follows :—Make a 
solution of sugar in water of not more than 25 per cent. 
strength, and add to that one-tenth of its bulk of strong 
fuming hydrochloric acid. Heat the mixture till it reaches 
a temperature of 68° C., then allow it to cool ; and if coloured, 
filter the solution through bone charcoal so as to get a clear 
liquid. This process “inverts” all the sugar into equal 
parts of dextrose and levulose. 
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HISTORY DAY BY DAY. 
Se ptember, 


Ist. A/teration of the Calendar, 1751.—Through allowing 
one leap year in every four, an error had crept into the 
calendar. This had been rectified in 1582 by Pope Gregory 
the Thirteenth, and the Gregorian Calendar, which omits 
leap year at the end of each century, had been adopted by 
most European countries. Puritan England, however, re- 
fused to be guided by the Pope, and it was not till nearly 
two hundred years afterwards that the calendar was rectified 
by omitting the first ten days of the month and commencing 
September 11 after August 31. 

nd. Battle of Omdurm im, 1898. Following up his victory 
of Atbara (April 8), Sir Herbert Kitchener captured Omdur- 
man, the Dervish capital, and completely routed the Kalifa’s 
forces 

The Great Fire, 1666.—Thirteen thousand houses and 
ninety churehes were destroyed in this terrible conflagra- 
tion, which lasted three days. 

3rd. Cromirell's “ Fortunate Day.” 

Dunbar, 1650.— Almost for the first time, Cromwell was 
opposed by a leader of ability. Leslie resolutely refused to 
give battle, and Cromwell, marching through a deserted 
country, was obliged to rely on his fleet for provisions. A 
sudden movement by Leslie cut off his retreat, and he found 
himself completely hemmed in. To force his way through 
Leslie’s line was impossible, and, wasted with sickness and 
famine, he was on the point of surrendering, when the zeal 
of the Scottish preachers compelled Leslie to leave his posi- 
tion and to give battle. Never was there a more disastrous 
mistake: in less than an hour the Scots were defeated ; 3,000 
were killed; and 10,000 prisoners, together with all the 
baggage and guns, were captured, 

Worcester, 1651.—In spite of the defeat at Dunbar, Prince 
Charles prepared another campaign, and Cromwell was 
again opposed by Leslie, who employed the same waiting 
tactics. Mindful of his prov idential escape at Dunbar, Crom- 
well wished to shift the seat of operations to England; he 
therefore adopted the ruse of leaving the road to England 
open to Charles, who eagerly swallowed the bait and crossed 
the Border. The road to London being guarded, Charles 
made his way to the west, where Cromwell, sweeping round 
by Evesham, fell upon him and completely shattered his force. 

Death of Cromwell, 1655.--Worn out with fever and the 
cares of state, Cromwell passed away on his “fortunate day.” 

4th. The Bre neh Repu NEY declared, 1870. The disaster of 
Sedan, when the emperor surrendered his sword, brought 
the Second Empire to a close, and for the third time France 
was proclaimed a republi 

5th. Multa captured, 1800The Knights of Malta were 
expelled by Napoleon, but the Maltese rose against the 
French garrison which had been stationed in the island, and 
compelled it to capitulate. They then ceded the island to 
Britain, which was confirmed by the Treaty of Paris. 

6th. The ‘15 rising, 1715.—When Mar set up the standard 
of the Old Pretender he was at once joined by 6,000 High- 
landers, who hoped, by restoring the Stuarts, to overthrow 
the hated house of Argyll. 

7th. Copenhage na surrend red, 1807. Having heard that 
Napoleon intended seizing the Danish fleet and using it 
against England, Canning coolly demanded that it should be 
delivered over to England until the end of the war. As the 
demand was refused, Copenhagen was bombarded a second 
time (see April 2), and after two days was compelled to yield. 

8th. Ful! of Sebastopol, 1855.—VFeeling that he was only 
uselessly wasting human lives by remaining, Prince Gorts- 
chakoff set fire to the city and withdrew. “It is not Sebas- 
topol which we have left to them,” ran his dispatch, “ but 
the burning ruins of the town, which we ourselves set fire 
to, having maintained the honour of the defence in such a 
manner that our great-grandchildren may recall with pride 
the remembrance of it and send it on to all posterity.” 

9th. Battle of Flodden, 1513.—Taking advantage of 
Henry's absence in France (see July 10), James the Fourth 
invaded England, but was met by the Earl of Surrey, and 
utterly defeated 7 P 





10th. Battle of Pinkie, 1547.—Both France and England 
were anxious to obtain the hand of the baby Queen Mary of 
Scotland for their respective heirs-apparent. The high- 
handed way in which, on the death of Henry the Eighth, 
Somerset advanced the marriage project, offended the Scotch 
Estates; and when, attempting to gain his end by force of 
arms, he defeated the Scots at Pinkie, Mary was sent to 
France to wed the Dauphin. 

llth. Molplaquet, 1709.Broken by one defeat after 
another, Louis had sued for peace on almost any terms, but 
he refused to accede to the demand of the allies that he 
should turn his troops against his own grandson. “If I 
must wage war,” he said, “I would rather wage it against 
my enemies than my children.” He raised another army, 
ill equipped and ill fed, but so stubborn and desperate that 
the victory of Malplaquet cost the allies 20,000 men. 

12th. Drogheda captured, 1609.—“Our men,” ran Crom- 
well’s dispatch, “were ordered by me to put all to the 
sword. Iam persuaded that this is a righteous judgment of 
God on these barbarous wretches.” It is interesting to note 
that this awful massacre was carried out by the very men 
that had impeached Strafford for his “Thorough” System. 

13th. (uebec captured, 1759.-Pitt determined to attack 
the French possessions in Canada. Three armies were or- 
ganised—one to capture Crown Point and push on to Quebee 
from the south ; one to capture Fort Niagara and approach it 
from the west ; while the third, under Wolfe, was to sail up 
the St. Lawrence and attack it from the east. Wolfe’s army 
was the only one to arrive at the appointed time ; and as the 
others had not arrived by the fall of the year, he deter 
mined to make the attempt single-handed. By scaling the 
Heights of Abraham he was able to — the city from 
its only assailable point, but he lost his life during the action. 

14th. Death of Wellington, 1852.—No man ever served his 
country with more whole-hearted loyalty than Wellington. 
As a soldier he has had few equals, and although as a states- 
man he made many mistakes, he always had the confidence 
of the nation. 

15th. Moscow burned, 1812.— Napoleon entered Russia 
at the head of 450,000 men, and having defeated the 
Russians at Borodino, entered Moscow and prepared to take 
up his winter quarters. Two days after, the city was fired 
by the inhabitants, and Napoleon found himself in the heart 
of a desolate country, with absolutely no provision for the 
winter, and was therefore forced to retreat. Of all that 
vast army only 20,000 reached the frontier, the rest falling 
from cold and hunger or before the swords of the wild 
Cossacks. 

16th, Siege of Delhi, 1857.—Four months elapsed after 
the Mutiny had been proclaimed at Delhi before the English 
were able to undertake the recapture of that city. 

17th. The Young Pretender entered Edinburgh, 1745. 
Although he had but seven followers when he landed in the 
Hebrides, by the time he reached Edinburgh he found him- 
self at the head of 3,000 men. 

18th. Minorca captured, 1708.—The importance of this 
capture by General Stanhope lay in the suitability of its 
harbour, Port Mahon, for use as a naval base. 

19th. Battle of Poictiers, 1356. — After overrunning 
Guienne with his English and Gascon freebooters, the Black 
Prince set out for Paris, but an army under John, the new 
French king, advanced to check his passage. So over- 
whelming were the odds that the Prince offered terms of 
surrender, but these were rejected by John. Again the 
English archer proved too much for the belted knight ; 
10,000 men fell on the field of battle, and John and the 
flower of the French nobility were captured. 

20th. First Battle of Newbury, 1643.—The approach of 
Essex compelled Charles to raise the siege of Gloucester, 
and an indecisive battle took place at Newbury, in which 
Lord Falkland was mortally wounded. 

Treaty of Ryswick, 1697.—By thig treaty Louis acknow- 
ledged William as King of England, and pledged himself to 
abandon the Stuart cause. He also gave up all places which 
had been annexed during the war, except Strassburg. 

Battle of Alma, 1854.—When the allies reached the little 
river Alma they found the heights on the farther side swarm- 
ing with Russian infantry and mounted with heavy guns. 
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In spite of the terrible fire the river was crossed, the heights 
stormed, and the Russians driven from the field. 

Zist. Prestonpans, 1745.—The Young Pretender had no 
sooner entered Edinburgh than two thousand English troops, 
under Sir John Cope, were sent against him. When they 
met at Prestonpans, the English were unable to withstand 
the wild charge of the Highlanders, and fled in utter rout. 

22nd. Batt of Zutphen, 1586.—Elizabeth saw that an 
attack on England would inevitably follow the conquest of 
the Netherlands by — The fall of Antwerp led her to 
take active steps to help them. Leicester was sent with 
8,000 men to the Flemish coast, but he did not distinguish 
himself. The skirmish at Zutphen, in which Sir Philip 
Sidney was mortally wounded, was the only engagement in 
which he took part. 

23rd. Battle of Bloreheath, 1459.—The reconciliation be- 
tween the Yorkists and the Lancastrians was not destined 
to last long. The war again broke out, and the Lancastrians, 
under Lord Audley, were defeated at Bloreheath. 

24th. Battle of Stamford Bridge, 1066.—Harold was be- 
set with difficulties and dangers on all sides. Tostig, who 
had been expelled from his earldom of Northumbria, had 
taken refuge with Harold Hardrada, who had promised to 
aid him in the recovery of his earldom, while for months the 
fleet of William of Normandy had been gathering, and was 
only now waiting for a favourable wind. The arrival of the 
harvest season made it difficult for Harold to assemble the 
Land-fyrd, or general levy of fighting-men, and just at 
this critical time Tostig landed on the coast of Yorkshire. 
Hastening northward with his Hus-carls, or household 
troops, he overthrew Tostig and Harold Hardrada in a 
decisive battle at Stamford Bridge. 

25th. Lucknow relieved, 1857.—Although Havelock brought 
relief to the besieged city, his force was not strong enough 
to drive the rebels from the field, and he himself was be- 
sieged in the city he had so gallantly assisted. It is inter- 
esting to note that Sir James Outram, who joined Havelock, 
and should, as senior, have superseded him, generously de- 
clined to do so, and so served under him as a volunteer. 

26th. William the Second crowned, 1087.—Immediately 
on the death of the Conqueror, William Rufus hastened to 
England, where Lanfranc’s influence secured him the crown. 

27th. Surrender of Kars, 1855.—The defence of Kars by 
Colonel Williams was one of the most brilliant episodes in 
the Crimean War. The gallant defence so impressed the 
Russians, that when at last starvation compelled the garrison 
to yield, they were allowed to leave the city with all the 
honours of war, the officers of all ranks retaining their swords. 

28th. Landing of William, 1066.—Barely had Harold de- 
feated one enemy before news reached him that William had 
landed at Pevensey and was mercilessly ravaging the country. 

Battle of Tenchebrai, 1106.—The misgovernment of Robert 
had alienated his Norman subjects. Taking advantage of 
this, Henry landed in Normandy, and at a single blow 
obtained possession of the duchy. 

29th. Deposition of Richard the Second, 1399.—This is an 
important event, as it indicates the constitutional position of 
the monarch as the chosen leader of the people, and not a 
ruler by divine right. Parliament assembled in West- 
minster Hall; and after the impeachment had been read, a 
solemn Act of Deposition was passed by both Houses re- 
moving Richard from the kingly office. 

30th. Harl Roberts born, 1832.—Born at Cawnpore, he 
came to England, and received his education at Eton and 
Sandhurst. He distinguished himself during the Indian 
Mutiny, being awarded the V.C.,.and subsequently in the 
Afghan campaign. On the renewal of hostilities in the latter 
country, General Roberts executed his brilliant march to 
Candahar. In 1885 he was appointed commander-in-chief in 
India, which post he held for eight years. On his return to 
England he was made commander of the forces in L[reland. 
When, on the outbreak of war in South Africa, our troops 
met with reverses, the nation instinctively turned to Lord 
Roberts to extricate us from our difficulties. How well he 
performed the task is well known to every one: having 
driven the invader from British territory, he left the cam- 
paign in the hands of Lord Kitchener and returned to take 
up the post of commander-in-chief of the British army. 
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THE TEACHING OF PRACTICAL 
GEOMETRY. 


BY W. H. FOSTER, B.A., ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Section G.—The Right-Angled Triangle. 


E have had many examples of right-angled triangles in 

the previous exercises, and we are now in a position to 
examine more closely, and appreciate more fully, the properties 
of this important figure, which certainly merits special con- 
sideration in any course of elementary geometry. Taking any 
one of these examples, or constructing one for the purpose, we 
notice that 

(a) Only one angle is right-angled. 
than one ’) 

(b) Both the remaining angles are acute, and are together 
equal to one right angle. 

(c) The side opposite the right angle is the longest (this is 
called the hypotenuse). 

EXxercIsE 1.—Construct any right-angled triangle, and describe 
about it a circle in the usual way. 

We shall then discover that— 

(1.) The hypotenuse is a diameter of this circle. 

(2.) The middle point of the hypotenuse is equidistant from the 
angular points. 

(3.) A line drawn from this p»int to the right angle divides the 
triangle into two equal but dissimilar isosce/es triangles. 

We might conveniently at this point consider the acule-ang/led 
triangle and the obtuse-any/ed triangle, calling attention to the 
fact that triangles may be named also according to some charac 
teristic of the angles, as well as of the sides. The triangles we 
began with in the first exercise of Section A were named after 
their sides. 

Exercisk 2.— Describe a semicircle on a line, AB, 3 inches lony. 
Take a point, C, on the arc and join to both ends of the line, AB. 

Notice that we get a right-angled triangle, and that it is 
immaterial where we take the point C. There is one position of 
C which gives us halfa square. Find it. 

A semicircle is a segment of a circle, the chord being a diameter 
in this case ; hence the right angle is called the angle in a segmen/ 
of a circle, equal to a semicircle. The term ‘‘angle in a seg 
ment” will require careful explanation. 

We may now use this fact to enable us to construct a right 
angled triangle, having given- 

(a) The hypotenuse and one side ; 

(b) The hypotenuse and one acute angle ; and 

(c) Todraw a perpendicular from a point to a line (the point 
being nearly opposite the end of the line), a problem usually 
absurdly out of place in most of the older practical geometry 
books. 

ExeRCcIsE 3.—Place two similar right-angled triangles, one on 
either side of the diameter of a circle, so that the angular points 
of the right angles are on the circumference. Two different 
figures are possible—one a rectangle, and the other the figure 
with which we have now become so familiar. Show the effect 
on the rectangle of moving the right angles round the circum 
ference in the same direction and at the same rate. In one 
position we get a square ; in another a straight line. 

It would be very interesting at this point to examine the 
angles in a segment which is not a semicircle, and discover that 
the angles in the same segment are all equal, but that the size 
of the angle depends on the kind of segment—for example, 
whether less, equal to, or greater than a semicircle. 

We have here another example of a /ocus ; the arc of a seg 
ment of a circle is the path of a point which moves so that the 
chord of the arc always subtends at this point an angle of the 
same size. With older pupils, too, we might refer here to the 
angle in the alternate segment. 

UXERCISE 4,— Using squared paper, construct squares on all the 
sides of a right-angled triangle 

We may now demonstrate the relation that subsists between 
the area of the square on the hypotenuse and the sum of the 
areas of the squares on the other twosides, Numerical examples 
should follow this exercise, and reference might be made to the 
builder’s method of obtaining a right angle. 

The fact just learned mg be used to 

(1.) Construct a square equal in area to two squares. 


(Could we have more 


(2.) Construct a square equal in area to three squares, and. 


so On. 

If we take lines of definite length we may verify the results 
by calculation. Much time would be saved in exercises of this 
kind by allowing the use of the set-square in the construction of 
right angles. 
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HISTORY DAY BY DAY. 
Se tember, 


lst. A/teration of the Calendar, 1751.—Through allowing 
one leap year in every four, an error had crept into the 

ilendar. This had been rectified in 1582 by Pope Gregory 
the Thirteenth, and the Gregorian Calendar, which omits 
leap year at the end of each century, had been adopted by 
most European countries. Puritan England, however, re- 
fused to be guided by the Pope, and it was not till nearly 
two hundred years afterwards that the calendar was rectified 
by omitting the first ten days of the month and commencing 
September 11 after August 31. 

bad. Battle of Omdurm m, 1898.— Following up his victory 
of Athara (April 8), Sir Herbert Kitchener captured Omdur- 
man, the Dervish capital, and completely routed the Kalifa’s 
forces 

The Great Fire, 1666.—Thirteen thousand houses and 
ninety churches were destroyed in this terrible conflagra 
tion, which lasted three days 

3rd. Cromuiell’s “ Fortunate Day.” 

Dunbar, 1650 Almost for the first time, Cromwell was 
opposed by a leader of ability. Leslie resolutely refused to 
give battle, and Cromwell, marching through a deserted 
country, was obliged to rely on his fleet for provisions. A 
sudden movement by Leslie cut off his retreat, and he found 
himself completely hemmed in. To force his way through 
Leslie's line was impossible, and, wasted with sickness and 
famine, he was on the point of surrendering, when the zeal 
of the Seottish prea hers compelled Leslie to leave his posi- 
tion and to give battle. Never was there a more disastrous 
mistake: in less than an hour the Scots were defeated ; 3,000 
were killed; and 10,000 prisoners, together with all the 
baggage and guns, were captured, 

Worcester, 1651.—In spite of the defeat at Dunbar, Prince 
Charles prepared another campaign, and Cromwell was 
again opposed by Leslie, who employed the same waiting 
tactics. Mindful of his providential escape at Dunbar, Crom- 
well wished to shift the seat of operations to England; he 
therefore adopted the ruse of leaving the road to England 
open to Charles, who eagerly swallowed the bait and crossed 
the Border. The road to London being guarded, Charles 
made his way to the west, where Cromwell, sweeping round 
by Evesham, fell upon him and « ompletely shattered his force. 

Death of Cromwell, 1655.--Worn out with fever and the 
cares of state, Cromwell passed away on his “fortunate day.” 

4th. The French Republic declared, 1870.—The disaster of 
Sedan, when the emperor surrendered his sword, brought 
the Second Empire to a close, and for the third time France 
was proclaimed a republic. 

5th. Malta captured, 1800,—The Knights of Malta were 
expelled by Napoleon, but the Maltese rose against the 
French garrison which had been stationed in the island, and 
compelled it to capitulate. They then ceded the island to 
Britain, which was confirmed by the Treaty of Paris. 

6th. 7he ‘15 rising, 1715.—When Mar set up the standard 
of the Old Pretender he was at once joined by 6,000 High- 
landers, who hoped, by restoring the Stuarts, to overthrow 
the hated house of Argyll. 

7th. Copenhagen surrendered, 1807.—Having heard that 
Napoleon intended seizing the Danish fleet and using it 
against England, Canning coolly demanded that it should be 
delivered over to England until the end of the war. As the 
demand was refused, Copenhagen was bombarded a second 
time (see April 2), and after two days was compelled to yield. 

8th. Ful! of Sebastopol, 1855.—Veeling that he was only 
uselessly wasting human lives by remaining, Prince Gorts- 
chakoff set fire to the city and withdrew. “It is not Sebas- 
topol which we have left to them,” ran his dispatch, “ but 
the burning ruins of the town, which we ourselves set fire 
to, having maintained the honour of the defence in such a 
manner that our great-grandchildren may recall with pride 
the remembrance of it and send it on to all posterity.” 

9th. Buttle of Flodden, 1513.—'Taking advantage of 
Henry's absence in France (see July 10), James the Fourth 
invaded England, but was met by the Earl of Surrey, and 
utterly defeated ’ r 


10th. Battle of Pinkie, 1547.—Both France and England 
were anxious to obtain the hand of the baby Queen Mary of 
Scotland for their respective heirs-apparent. The high- 
handed way in which, on the death of Henry the Eighth, 
Somerset advanced the marriage project, offended the Scotch 
Estates; and when, attempting to gain his end by force of 
arms, he defeated the Scots at Pinkie, Mary was sent to 
France to wed the Dauphin. 

llth. Mulplaquet, 1709.—Broken by one defeat after 
another, Louis had sued for peace on almost any terms, but 
he refused to accede to the demand of the allies that he 
should turn his troops against his own grandson. “If I 
must wage war,” he said, “I would rather wage it against 
my enemies than my children.” He raised another army, 
ill equipped and ill fed, but so stubborn and desperate that 
the victory of Malplaquet cost the allies 20,000 men. 

12th. Drogheda captured, 1609.—“Our men,” ran Crom- 
well’s dispatch, “were ordered by me to put all to the 
sword. Iam persuaded that this is a righteous judgment of 
God on these barbarous wretches.” It is interesting to note 
that this awful massacre was carried out by the very men 
that had impeached Strafford for his “Thorough” System. 

13th. (Juebec captured, 1759.—Pitt determined to attack 
the French possessions in Canada. Three armies were or- 
ganised—one to capture Crown Point and push on to Quebec 
from the south ; one to capture Fort Niagara and approach it 
from the west ; while the third, under Wolfe, was to sail up 
the St. Lawrence and attack it from the east. Wolfe’s army 
was the only one to arrive at the appointed time ; and as the 
others had not arrived by the fall of the year, he deter- 
mined to make the attempt single-handed. By scaling the 
Heights of Abraham he was able to capture the city from 
its only assailable point, but he lost his life during the action. 

14th. Death of Wellington, 1852.—No man ever served his 
country with more whole-hearted loyalty than Wellington. 
As a soldier he has had few equals, and although as a states- 
man he made many mistakes, he always had the confidence 
of the nation. 

15th. Moscow burned, 1812. Napoleon entered Russia 
at the head of 450,000 men, and having defeated the 
Russians at Borodino, entered Moscow and prepared to take 
up his winter quarters. Two days after, the city was fired 
by the inhabitants, and Napoleon found himself in the heart 
of a desolate country, with absolutely no provision for the 
winter, and was therefore forced to retreat. Of all that 
vast army only 20,000 reached the frontier, the rest falling 
from cold and hunger or before the swords of the wild 
Cossacks. 

16th. Siege of Delhi, 1857.—Four months elapsed after 
the Mutiny had been proclaimed at Delhi before the English 
were able to undertake the recapture of that city. 

17th. The Young Pretender entered Edinburgh, 1745. 
Although he had but seven followers when he landed in the 
Hebrides, by the time he reached Edinburgh he found hin- 
self at the head of 3,000 men. 

18th. Minorca captured, 1708.—The importance of this 
capture by General Stanhope lay in the suitability of its 
harbour, Port Mahon, for use as a naval base. 

19th. Battle of Poictiers, 1356. — After overrunning 
Guienne with his English and Gascon freebooters, the Black 
Prince set out for Paris, but an army under John, the new 
French king, advanced to check his passage. So over- 
whelming were the odds that the Prince offered terms of 
surrender, but these were rejected by John. Again the 
English archer proved too much for the belted knight; 
10,000 men fell on the field of battle, and John and the 
flower of the French nobility were captured. 

20th. First Battle of Newbury, 1643.—The approach of 
Essex compelled Charles to raise the siege of Gloucester, 
and an indecisive battle took place at Newbury, in which 
Lord Falkland was mortally wounded. 

Treaty of Ryswick, 1697.—By thig treaty Louis acknow- 
ledged William as King of England, and pledged himself to 


abandon the Stuart cause. He also gave up all places which 
had been annexed during the war, except Strassburg. 

Battle of Alma, 1854.—When the allies reached the little 
river Alma they found the heights on the farther side swarm- 
ing with Russian infantry and mounted with heavy guns. 
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In spite of the terrible fire the river was crossed, the heights 
stormed, and the Russians driven from the field. 
2ist. Prestonpans, 1745.—The Young Pretender had no 
sooner entered Edinburgh than two thousand English troops, 
under Sir John Cope, were sent against hin. When they 
met at Prestonpans, the English were unable to withstand 
the wild charge of the Highlanders, and fled in utter rout. 
22nd. Battle of Zutphen, 1586.—Elizabeth saw that an 
attack on England would inevitably follow the conquest of 
the Netherlands by — The fall of Antwerp led her to 
take active steps to help them. Leicester was sent with 
8,000 men to the Flemish coast, but he did not distinguish 
himself. The skirmish at Zutphen, in which Sir Philip 
Sidney was mortally wounded, was the only engagement in 
which he took part. 
23rd. Battle of Bloreheath, 1459.—The reconciliation be- 
tween the Yorkists and the Lancastrians was not destined 
to last long. The war again broke out, and the Lancastrians, 
under Lord Audley, were defeated at Bloreheath. 
24th. Battle of Stamford Bridge, 1066.—Harold was be- 
set with difficulties and dangers on all sides. Tostig, who 
had been expelled from his earldom of Northumbria, had 
taken refuge with Harold Hardrada, who had promised to 
aid him in the recovery of his earldom, while for months the 
fleet of William of Normandy had been gathering, and was 
only now waiting for a favourable wind. The arrival of the 
harvest season made it difficult for Harold to assemble the 
Land-fyrd, or general levy of fighting-men, and just at 
this critical time Tostig landed on the coast of Yorkshire. 
Hastening northward with his Hus-carls, or household 
troops, he overthrew Tostig and Harold Hardrada in a 
decisive battle at Stamford Bridge. 
25th. Lucknow relieved, 1857.—Although Havelock brought 
relief to the besieged city, his force was not strong enough 
to drive the rebels from the field, and he himself was be- 
sieged in the city he had so gallantly assisted. It is inter- 
esting to note that Sir James Outram, who joined Havelock, 
and should, as senior, have superseded him, generously de- 
clined to do so, and so served under him as a volunteer. 
26th. William the Second crowned, 1087.—Immediately 
on the death of the Conqueror, William Rufus hastened to 
England, where Lanfranc’s influence secured him the crown. 
27th. Surrender of Kars, 1855.—The defence of Kars by 
Colonel Williams was one of the most brilliant episodes in 
the Crimean War. The gallant defence so impressed the 
Russians, that when at last starvation compelled the garrison 
to yield, they were allowed to leave the city with all the 
honours of war, the officers of all ranks retaining their swords. 
28th. Landing of William, 1066.—Barely had Harold de- 
feated one enemy before news reached him that William had 
landed at Pevensey and was mercilessly ravaging the country. 
Battle of Tenchebrai, 1106.—The misgovernment of Robert 
had alienated his Norman subjects. Taking advantage of 
this, Henry landed in Normandy, and at a single blow 
obtained possession of the duchy. 
29th. Deposition of Richard the Second, 1399.—This is,an 
important event, as it indicates the constitutional position of 
the monarch as the chosen leader of the people, and not a 
ruler by divine right. Parliament assembled in West- 
minster Hall; and after the impeachment had been read, a 
solemn Act of Deposition was passed by both Houses re- 
moving Richard from the kingly office. 
30th. Harl Roberts born, 1832.—Born at Cawnpore, he 
came to England, and received his education at Eton and 
Sandhurst. He distinguished himself during the Indian 
Mutiny, being awarded the V.C., and subsequently in the 
Afghan campaign. On the renewal of hostilities in the latter 
country, General Roberts executed his brilliant march to 
Candahar. In 1885 he was appointed commander-in-chief in 
Lndia, which post he held for eight years. On his return to 
England he was made commander of the forces in Ireland. 
When, on the outbreak of war in South Africa, our troops 
met with reverses, the nation instinctively turned to Lord 
Roberts to extricate us from our difficulties. How well he 
performed the task is well known to every one: having 
driven the invader from British territory, he left the cam- 
paign in the hands of Lord Kitchener and returned to take 
up the post of commander-in-chief of the British army. 


THE TEACHING OF PRACTICAL 
GEOMETRY. 


BY W. H. FOSTER, B.A., ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Section G.—The Right-Angled Triangle. 


\ E have had many examples of right-angled triangles in 

the previous exercises, and we are now in a position to 
examine more closely, and appreciate more fully, the properties 
of this important figure, which certainly merits special con- 
sideration in any course of elementary geometry. ‘Taking any 
one of these examples, or constructing one for the purpose, we 
notice that— 

(a) Only one angle is right-angled. (Could we have more 
than one ’) 

(b) Both the remaining angles are acute, and are together 
equal to one right angle. 

(c) The side opposite the right angle is the longest (this is 
called the hypotenuse). 

EXxercisE 1.—Construct any rivht-angled triangle, and describe 
about it a circle in the wsual way. 

We shall then discover that 

(1.) The hypotenuse is a diameter of this circle. 

(2.) The middle point of the hypotenuse is equidistant from the 
angular points. 

(3.) A line drawn from this point to the right angle divides the 
triangle into two equal but dissimilar isosce/es triangles. 

We might conveniently at this point consider the acute-angled 
triangle and the obtuse-any/ed triangle, calling attention to the 
fact that triangles may be named also according to some charac- 
teristic of the angles, as well as of the sides. The triangles we 
began with in the first exercise of Section A were onnel after 
their sides. 

ExeEkctsE 2.— Describe a semicircle on a line, AB, 3 inches long. 
Take a point, C, on the arc and join to both ends of the line, AB. 

Notice that we get a right-angled triangle, and that it is 
immaterial where we take the point ©. There is one position of 
C which gives us halfa square. Find it. 

A semicircle is a segment of a circle, the chord being a diameter 
in this case ; hence the right angle is called the angle in a segmen! 
of a circle, equal to a semicircle. The term ‘‘angle in a seg 
ment” will require careful explanation. 

We may now use this fact to enable us to construct a right 
angled triangle, having given— 

(a) The hypotenuse and one side ; 

(b) The hypotenuse and one acute angle ; and 

(c) To draw a perpendicular from a point to a line (the point 
being nearly opposite the end of the line), a problem usually 
absurdly out of place in most of the older practical geometry 
books. 

EXERCISE 3.—Place two similar right-angled triangles, one on 
either side of the diameter of a circle, 30 that the angular points 
of the right angles are on the circumference. Two different 
figures are possible—one a rectangle, and the other the figure 
with which we have now become so familiar. Show the effect 
on the rectangle of moving the right angles round the circum- 
ference in the same direction and at the same rate. In one 
position we get a square ; in another a straight line. 

It would be very interesting at this point to examine the 
angles in a segment which is not a semicircle, and discover that 
the angles in the same segment are all equal, but that the size 
of the angle depends on the kind of segment—for example, 
whether less, equal to, or greater than a semicircle. 

We have here another example of a /ocus ; the arc of a seg 
ment of a circle is the path of a point which moves so that the 
chord of the arc always subtends at this point an angle of the 
same size. With older pupils, too, we might refer here to the 
angle in the alternate segment. 

UXERCISE 4.— Using squared paper, construct squares on all the 
sides of a right-angled triangle 

We may now demonstrate the relation that subsists between 
the area of the square on the hypotenuse and the sum of the 
areas of the squares on the other twosides. Numerical examples 
should follow this exercise, and reference might be made to the 
builder’s method of obtaining a right angle. 

The fact just learned mag be used to 

(1.) Construct a square equal in area to two squares. 

(2.) Construct a square equal in area to three squares, and 
80 On. 

If we take lines of definite length we may verify the results 
by calculation. Much time would be saved in exercises of this 
kind by allowing the use of the set-square in the construction of 
right angles. 
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Exencise 5.—Construct now equilateral triangles on the sides of 
a right-anyled triangle. 

Find if the same rule holds as in the case of the square. (Use 
squared paper.) Construct an equilateral triangle equal in area 
to the sum of two others. 

Exercise 6.—Construct a square on the diagonal of a square. 

Show that it is ¢wice the given square. Hence construct a 
sjuare twice a given square. (Observe that we do not always 
need the squares in these examples; the sides alone sometimes 
suffice. ) 

Exercise 7.—Construct a square on a line, say 1 inch long. 
Now make the line twice as long, and construct a square on that. 
(Observe that it is four times the original square. ) 

by using squared paper we may do this exercise very rapidly, 
and also other similar ones, making the second line three, four, 
etc., times the original line. 

We might now conveniently examine the acute and obtuse 
angled triangles with a view to finding out whether there is any 

onnection between the area of the square on one side and the 
sum of the squares on the other two. With more advanced 
pupils the question might be thoroughly investigated with profit, 
but in a first course, such as this is meant to be, it is perhaps 
hardly desirable. 

In order to fit the pupil to work miscellaneous exercises on 
the construction of eshungies from given data, a little time might 
now be devoted to the consideration of those properties of tri- 
angles which it is useful to remember for this purpose. For 
instance, the fact that a triangle has six parts—namely, three 
sides and three angles—should be brought to the notice of the 
pupil again, and it should be shown that it is not possible to 
onstruct a definite triangle unless certain of these parts are 
known. The case when three angles are given should, for ex- 
ample, be contrasted with that when three sides are given, and 

»on. The relation of altitude to base, the simplification of the 
construction when regular figures are being dealt with, and the 
reduction of the data required in such cases, are all points that 
are worth consider.tion. 


Section H.—Parallel Lines. 


lhe pupil has already obtained some notion of what is meant 
by parallel lines when considering certain parallelograms he had 
constructed, It is important, however, that he should devote a 
little more attention to them. The ruled lines on a sheet of 
foolscap or on squared paper will serve to experiment upon, or 
he may draw two parallel lines by ruling lines along both edges 
of his straight-edge. By drawing a line from one to the other he 
will obtain four angles, consisting of two equal pairs, which are 
alled the alternate angles. The equality of these he should test 
for himself. Having done so, he will now be in a position to 
attempt the following exercise 

Exercise 1.—Draw through a yiven point, P, a straight line 
parallel to a given straight line, XY. 

He should join P to some point, Q, in XY, and then make at 
P an angle, QPS, equal to the angle PQN, so that these two angles 
are alternate angles, 


He should also make the angle QPS on the other side of QP, 
as in Fig. la, and note the result. 





Fie. la. 


In one position the line PQ joining two parallel lines would 
make right angles with them. This is the shortest line that can 
be drawn from one to the other, and is what is understood by 
the distance between two parallel lines. We may now use this 
fact to enable us to draw a line parallel to another at a given 
distance from it by erecting perpendiculars of equal length on 





the given line (on the same side of it), and drawing a line 
through their extremities. 

Exercise 2.—Draw a line parallel to another, at a distance of 
1 inch from it. 

The perpendiculars may be drawn with the set-square. The 
method of drawing parallel lines by means of set-square and 
ruler might be taught now, and the pupil permitted to use it, 
when not instructed to the contrary by the teacher. 

Since all the kinds of parallelograms have been dealt with in 
more or less detail in foregoing section, little remains to be done 
with them here except to recapitulate their properties and to 
give miscellaneous exercises upon them, noting especially how 
many elements are required to define a parallelogram, as we did 
in the case of the triangle. 

There is one point which should be brought out clearly on 
account of its frequent application in mechanics—namely, the 
fact that a given parallelogram can have only one diagonal 
pas through one of its angular points, but a os line may 

the diagonal of an infinite number of parallelograms whose 
adjacent sides are coterminous. 

The fact that the parallelism of its opposite sides is the funda- 
mental property of a parallelogram should be emphasised, and 
that all the other properties depend upon this. Most of these 
have been considered in preceding sections. 

An interesting exercise which might be taken now is that 
shown in Fig. 2. A series of parallelograms are drawn with 
their adjacent sides equal, but the angle between them varying. 
The exercise consists in determining the change in the area of 
the parallelogram as the angle varies. The angle may also be 
taken greater than a right angle. 
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The exercise should be worked on squared paper. 

















Section I.—On Areas. 


Squared paper is almost a for thissection. Taking 
a piece of squared paper we draw two parallel lines, say one 
inch apart, and drawing two lines at right angles to these and 
between them, two inches apart, obtain a rectangle, ABCD. 
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Now, by drawing two parallel lines from the base, AB, of this 
rectangle (Fig. 3), we may obtain the parallelogram ABEF. It is 
easy to show that the two figures have the same area by count, 
ing the squares. In the case of this figure we might do it also 
by cutting out the portion BCE of the rectangle, and placing it 
at the other end obtain the parallelogram. Several parallelo- 
grams should be drawn in this way on the base AB, and the areas 
shown to be equal to that of the original rectangle. It is pos- 
sible now to satisfy the pupil that— 

(1.) A parallelogram and a rectangle on the same base and 
between the same parallels are equal in area. 

(2.) That parallelograms (which are not necessarily rectangles) 
on the same base ont between the same parallels are equal in 
area. 

It is not a difficult step, and need not be described here, to 
show that— 

(3.) A parallelogram on the same base and between the same 
parallels as a triangle is double the triangle in area ; and 

(4.) That two triangles on the same tees and between the 
same parallels are equal in area. 

We may now imagine these same figures capable of sliding 
between the parallels, or we may cut one out and move it some 
distance from the other, keeping it between the parallels. No 
essential conditions have been altered, so that it is evident 
that— 

Triangles and parallelograms on equal bases and between the 
same parallels are equal in area. 
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We have also seen that the perpendicular distance between 
two parallel lines is always the same. Hence two triangles 
which have the same height could be put between the same 
parallels, and if their bases are the same their areas will be 
equal. The same applies, of course, to two parallelograms with 
the same height and equal bases. 

The following exercises may now be taken in this con- 
nection :— 

Exercise 1.—Make a rectangle equal to a parallelogram in 
area, and find the area of the parallelogram (by measuring the 
sides of the rectangle). 

Exercise 2.—Find the area of the rhombus in Exercise 2, 
Section A. 

Exercise 3.—Construct a rectangle equal to a triangle, with 
sides 24 inches, 3 inches, and 14 inches respectively. 

Exercise 4.—Construct an isosceles triangle equal to the 
scalene triangle of Exercise 3, and find its area. : 

ExercisE 5.— Divide the scalene triangle of Exercise 3 into tivo 
equal triangles. (Draw a median.) 

Of course two triangles with equal bases in the same straight 
line and the same apex must be between the same parallels. If, 
then, we divide the base of a triangle into any number of equal 
parts, and join the points of division to the apex, we divide the 
triangle up into a number of equal triangles. At present we can 
only divide a line into parts which are multiples of two. Hence— 

ExERCISE 6.— Divide a triangle into four equal triangles by lines 
drawn from the vertex. 

(We have already divided a triangle into four equal triangles 
by another method. ) 








EXERCISE 7.—-See Fig. 4. 

TP = PQ = QR = RS. 

Triangle TOS = four times the triangle POQ, and is therefore 
ejual to half the square. Hence : 

Construct an isosceles triangle equal to half a square in area and 
half its height. 

Exercise 8.—Construct an isosceles trianyle equal to a square 
and having the same altitude. 

The reduction of a quadrilateral to a triangle of equal area, and 
then to an equivalent isosceles triangle or rectangle, may be taken 
now. For details consult any book on practical geometry. In 
this way the area may be actually found, and if the work is done 
on squared paper the result may be verified. 

Many other simple exercises on areas should now be given for 
practice. Suggestions for such will be found in any text-book 
of practical geometry. Whenever possible, examples capable of 
solution arithmetically should be given, and the results veri- 
fied by using squared paper. This makes the work much more 
interesting. 


Section J.—Proportional Division of Lines. 


The following exercise, which is the key to many that follow, 
deserves careful attention, as it introduces a new idea to the pupil 

namely, that of proportion, and one which is, moreover, of 
great importance. 

EXERCISE 1.—Construct a triangle ABC with sides as follows : 
AB=6 cm., BC=6 cm., AC=3. Divide AB into three equal 
parts (each 2 cm.) at D and E (Fig. 5). Draw DF parallel to BC. 

Now measure CF. It will be found to be a third of CA, just 

as BD is one-third of BA. 
m AC is divided at F just as BA 
“\ is divided at D. If wedrawa 
id parallel through E, EG, AG is 
one-third of AC—that is, AC is 
\ , divided similarly to AB. If 
Pi. ae there had been four equal divi- 
sions in AB, and we had drawn 
lines through the points of divi- 
Fie. 5. sion parallel to the base BC, we 
should have divided the line AC 
into four equal parts. This brings us to the useful exercise,— 
EXERCISE 2.—To divide a line into any number of equal parts. 
For such exercises as this the use of the parallel ruler or set- 
squares for the purpose of drawing a series of parallel lines 
should be allowed. 
The construction and use of plain scales naturally falls into its 
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lace here, and is a part of the subject which deserves to be weil 
done. 

Referring again to Exercise | of this section, we might show 
that the four lines AD, AF, AB, AC are four proportionals. 
If it has not been done already, this would be a very suitable 
place at which to teach proportion in the arithmetic course, the 
examples in geometry and arithmetic being worke” side by side. 
The figure * Exercise | enables us to get at the solution of such 
— as the finding of (1) a fourth proportional to three given 
ines; (2) a third proportional to two, and the mean proportional 
between two, the last of which is extremely important. Such 
exercises in graphic arithmetic as finding a product, a quotient, 
a square or square root of quantities eo by lines, which 
arise out of the above, might very well be taken at this stage, 
always, of course, working the problems arithmetically side by 
side with the geometrical constructions. (For details consult 
the text-books.) The great thing is not to hurry over the 

reliminary exercises of the section, which are all-important. 

he applications come easily and naturally, provided the prin- 
ciple is fully understood ; and this remark applies to all the 
sections. Space forbids my doing more now than just suggesting 
the order in which these exercises ought to be taken; and it is 
scarcely necessary to do more, after the detail that has been 
given in preceding articles. The reader will therefore refer to 
the text-books for details concerning the exercises alluded to. 


Section K.—Similar Figures. 

Though examples of similar figures have occurred already, 
they have in all cases been figures that were both equal and 
similar, -and the discussion of similar figures in a more general 
way has either not been possible or would not have been profit- 
able till now. 

If we refer again to the figure of Exercise | of Section J we 
see that the triangle ADF has its angles equal to those of the 
triangle ABC, and the sides about equal angles are proportionals. 
All this requires careful explanation and verification. Triangle 
ADF is said to be similar to triangle ABC. A simpler way 
of expressing the same thing, but which is not so exact, is to say 
that the triangle ADF is an exact copy of the triangle ABC, but 
on a smaller scale. We might reverse this and say that ABC 
was an exact copy of ADF, but on a larger scale. Also the 
triangle ADF if placed in front of the triangle ABC in a certain 
position would seem to cover it exactly (coincide with it), Such 
statements will help to a fuller understanding of the meaning of 
similar figures. (A reference to enlarged photographs might aid 
the beginner.) The parallelism of the sides of the two triangles 
should be specially noted, since this gives us at once a method of 
obtaining similar figures. 

If we add to the triangle 
ABC another ACH, as in Fig. ea 
6, we obtain a qonheliahenst. \ / 
If now we draw FK parallel to ] 
CH we obtain a triangle AFK DD, f 
similar to ACH, and the quad- 7 
rilateral ADFK is similar to B< 
the quadrilateral ABCH, be- € 
cause its angles are equal to Fie. 6. 
those of the larger quadri- 
lateral, and its sides about those angles proportionals. The sides 
of the two are also parallel or coincide, which amounts to the 
same thing; and we might imagine ADFK moved away from 
ABCH, so as to lie always parallel to itself. We must now show, 
however, that parallelism of the sides is not alone sufficient to 
produce similar figures; nor is equality of angles. This is pretty 
evident from a consideration of two rectangles, which may be 
easily shown not to be the same shape, though their sides may 
be parallel; and their angles are always equal, being all right 
angles. We could quickly construct several on squared paper 
some that were similar (the squares helping us to get the sides 
the right length), and others that we could easily show were not 
similar. 

Many examples will be found of the application of this notion 
of ‘‘ similarity” to practical problems. P will just add a few, 
and refer the reader to text-books for others, 

(1.) The construction of a regular polygon (say, a pentagon), 
the diameter being given. 

(2.) To place an equilateral triangle in a square with one side 
parallel to a Sequel. 

(3.) To place an equilateral triangle round a square. 

(4.) To place a square in a pentagon. 


Section L.—The Ellipse. 


Even in an introductory course like the present it is advisable 
that we should include an elementary knowledge of the ellipse. 
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As in all previous sections, we leave the pupil to discover for 
himself, as far as possible, the chief properties of the figure, and 
the method of construction. 

The best way to introduce the subject is to teach him to con- 
struct ellipses by means of a piece of thread, two pins, and 
a pencil. This is a very interesting exercise, and serves as the 
starting-point for a series of others equally interesting, by which 
we discover the more obvious properties of the ellipse. The 
pupil should be instructed to move the pins (the foci) nearer 
together, or farther apart, keeping the length of string the same 
always. 


Some of the points to be noticed are :— 
(1.) That the sum of the distances of the moving point of the 
pencil from the fooi is constant, hence an ellipse is the path of 





Fie. 7 
a point (as P, Fig. 7) which moves so that the sum of its dis- 
tances from two fixed points (the foci, F, F,) is always the same. 
(2.) The nearer the foci, the more like a circle the ellipse 
becomes; the farther apart, the more elongated the ellipse. (See 


Fig. 8.) 





Fie. s 


(3.) In one extreme position the ellipse becomes a straight line, 
in another a circle, The circle and the straight line may be 
regarded as special cases of the ellipse. 

(4.) By joining a series of points on the curve to the foci, and 
joining the foci also, we get a series of triangles having the same 
hase (Fig. 7), and the sum of the lengths of their other sides 
constant ; hence we arrive at a method of getting points on the 
curve of an ellipse, when we know the distance between the 
foci and the sum of the distances of a point on the curve from 
the foci 

This is how the ellipse should be constructed in the first place 
(after having been drawn by means of thread in the way already 
described), the triangles being actually drawn as in Fig. 7, the 
exercise being repeated afterwards, and unnecessary lines omitted 
(as shown in text-books). It is easy to see that four points, as 
P, P,, P,, Py, will correspond to the same triangle. The ex- 
tremities of the major and minor axes should also be found, 

When this has been grasped, the main difficulty connected with 
the ellipse has been got over; and when sufficient practice in 
construction has been given, the other simpler properties may be 
investigated, and especially should they be compared with the 
corresponding properties of the circle, the latter being looked 
upon as a special case of the ellipse. 





The construction of ellipses in rectangles and parallelograms 
not rectangular may be deferred till a later —_. It would be 
interesting to approach these exercises by first describing a rect- 
angle about an ellipse obtained by the method just described, 
onl then directing the class to obtain the lines (like those shown 
in Fig. 9) usually found first in the construction given in the 
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books in such exercises, and thus they would ascertain how 
nearly the curve agrees with the points given by the intersection 
of these lines. 

The fact that we get ellipses when we section a cone in a cer- 
tain way should on no account be overlooked. It would be in- 
teresting to let the pupil verify for himself that the boundary of 
such a section was the curve of an ellipse, by letting him transfer 
it to 1 r, and finding the foci, obtain points on the curve. He 
woul sure to be interested in the fact that a practically 
similar section gives us a circle, thus affording further evidence 
of the closeness of the relationship between the ellipse and circle. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the desirability of referring 
at this point to the orbits of the planets, which are ellipses with 
the sun at one of the foci. 

This would, I think, be enough on the ellipse for a preliminary 
course; but it is quite necessary that something should be known 
about the properties of so important a figure, which so frequently 
turns up in solid geometry, and in model and freehand drawing. 

This concludes the course I have endeavoured to sketch out in 
this and the three preceding articles. If conscientiously carried 
out it will, I think, be found to be productive of quod vaseite. 
I know from experience that geometry taught in this way is 
intensely interesting to the learner, and that is certainly worth 
consideration. The reader will have-noticed how largely the 
experimental element has been introduced : this is one of its chief 
recommendations, and if due regard is paid to this feature, the 
subject may be made to serve, to some extent at any rate, as a 
substitute, though — = a poor one, for elementary practical 
physics in places where the latter is quite out of the question. 

it might be of service to those who contemplated making some 

use of the scheme I have outlined, either in its entirety or in 
pert, to indicate how I think the course may be best divided up 
or the purposes, say, of an elementary school. Suppose we 
begin with the third standard—and an intelligent third standard 
would easily grasp what is included in the two earliest sections 
—we could then divide up the work as follows :— 

Standard III. Sections A and B (with, of course, many easy 
——ea exercises). 

Standard IV. Sections A and B repeated, with Sections C and 
D added. 

Standard V. Sections A to G. 

Standard VI. The whole course. 

Or if we began with the fourth standard we might end with 
the seventh. 

Want of space has prevented me saying anything about the 
teaching of solid geometry, which I consider one of the most 
important subjects taught in the upper sections of our schools, 
affording, as it does, a species of mental exercise that is not to be 
got from any other subject. I would merely suggest that it might 
conveniently be introduced after the section on the right-angled 
triangle, when most of the necessary preliminary geometrical 
notions will be fairly familiar to the pupil. 

I have been anxious in these articles to indicate the method of 
teaching the subject rather than the matter which should con- 
stitute such a course of elementary geometry, though some 
attempt has been made to show what sort of exercises ought to 
be regarded as forming an essential part of a first course. One 
of the principal aims I have had in view has been to show that 
exercises ought to be grouped round one fundamental problem, 
out of which they may be made, by suitable operations, to grow. 

In this respect the grouping of the exercises is very different 
from that met with in many text-books. We may see in these 
books, for instance, a number of problems placed together under 
the heading, ‘‘ Description of one rectilinear figure within other,” 
in spite of the fact that there is often very little that is common 
in the method of solution. 
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W E have for some time had under consideration the 

ssibility of doing more to aid the large number of 
our readers who are endeavouring to extend their knowledge 
of modern languages. The question of greater efficiency in 
the teaching of modern languages has for some time occupied 
the serious attention of educational reformers in this country, 
and to such good effect that the old-fashioned methods are 
being gradually replaced by others of a more rational and 
practical nature. 

On the question of our national shortcomings with regard 
to the knowledge of foreign languages most people are 
agreed, and those most competent to express an opinion 
unite in thinking that we do not get an adequate return for 
the amount of time and effort consecrated to language study. 
One of the greatest hindrances to improvement lies in the 
fact that we generally underrate the amount of effort neces- 
sary to acquire a foreign tongue. To “pick up” French or 
German is a phrase we are all familiar with, and the idea 
that a modern language can be acquired in a casual way is 
accountable for the shoals of text-books which profess to 
teach a modern language, pronunciation included, in a 
ridiculously small number of lessons. Professor Sweet, one 
of the a authorities on the teaching of languages, 
says: “Nothing will ever make the learning of languages 
easy ; it will always be a difficult and unnatural process— 
unnatural, because it involves constant conflict with the 
associations of the learner's native language.” 

The practical benefits which would accrue to a commercial 
nation like our own from a more widely-extended knowledge 
of modern languages are too obvious to need insisting on, 
but as instruments of culture they deserve a higher place 
than is usually accorded them. The student who rightly 
aims at acquiring an accurate knowledge of his own language 
will find that a knowledge of tongues closely allied to his 
own will help him to acquire a deeper and more critical 
knowledge of his mother tongue. A knowledge of German 
will help to throw light on many difficulties which beset the 
student of the history of the English language, and the 
application and etymology of many words in daily use cannot 
be fully appreciated without the light thrown on them by 
the languages of our nearest neighbours on the Continent. 

A knowledge of at least French and German opens up to 
students of philology and science a wider range of facts and 
speculation than would be possible if they were ignorant of 
those languages. Those he study modern languages as a 
recreation have at their command sources of delight which 
are denied to the man to whom these languages mean nothing. 
Good as a translation may be, the graces of style which make 
half the charm of a literary production are to a great extent 
lost in the process of translating. Those who are able to 
read in the original the Provincial Letters of Pascal, the 
Sermons of Bossuet, the Satires of Boileau, the René of 
Chateaubriand, the Salammbé of Flaubert, the Fuust of 
Goethe, the Don Carlos of Schiller, the Divina Commedia of 
Dante, the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, and the Promessi Sposi 
of Manzoni, to mention but a few works, can alone realise 
their full charm and beauty. “Le style, c’est homme,” says 
Buffon, and however much the translator endeavours to 
enter into and express the spirit of the original, the indi- 
viduality which a writer of genius puts into his work must 
be to a great extent lost in the process of rendering it in 
another tongue. To know the languages of the nations which 
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have given birth to writers of enduring fame is to increase 
greatly our means of self-culture, to be able to enter inti 
mately into views of life and modes of —— and feeling 
which differ from our own, and to acquire a breadth of view 
which is often denied to.the ordinary insular Englishman. 
We have endeavoured to make the present batch of papers 
interesting to students and teachers generally. They have 
been written by men fully competent and of wide experience, 
and deal with various aspects of modern language teaching. 
We invite our readers to put themselves in communication 
with us if they can suggest any way in which we can assist 
them in their studies. We can assure them that their 
suggestions will receive most careful consideration from us. 
In conriection with our new departure, we have made 
arrangements for giving assistance by post to those of our 
subscribers who come across any difficulties which they can- 
not surmount. The only conditions we impose on those who 


seek our help are—(1) The coupon of the current number of 


the paper must be sent with the letter ; (2) a stamped addressed 
envelope must be sent for reply. If these conditions are ful- 
filled, we can guarantee a speedy and, we trust, a satisfactory 
reply. 

— S19 Pete - 


HOW TO GIVE THE FIRST 
LESSONS IN FRENCH. 


BY ALEXANDER CRAN, M.A., PH.D., D.LITT., ROYAL HIGH 
SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 


D° you speak French with your pupils from the be- 

ginning to the end’ How do you get a start? How 
do you proceed with your first lesson? Do you begin with 
the first lesson in your book?* Have you no preliminary 
exercises? These and such like are the questions often put 
to myself and others who advocate the new method of 
teaching modern languages. 

In onder to show how we teach the very first stages of the 
subject, we shall try to explain what we do with a class of 
beginners in the Royal High School, Edinburgh, during the 
first two months of their study of French. As we shall not 
have space enough here to write down all the actual lessons 
given during that period, we propose to give one or two on 
each preliminary stage of the subject, so as to show how the 
one leads up to the other. 

We need scarcely say at the outset that the teacher must 
be able to speak French with some fluency, but under our 
method he does not necessarily speak French with his pupils 
in his first lessons. 

The “natural method,” as understood by us, is not, in the 
strictest sense, the process by which children learn their 
mother tongue, although based upon it. We do not hold the 
opinion that all instruction from beginning to end should 
be in the foreign tongue, just as if English were not in 
existence. Our “natural method” is one that is at least 
practicable in our schools and in large classes. Common- 
sense must be brought to bear on the teaching of a language, 
as in other things. We must take into account the age of 
our pupils. The learner is not a child of eighteen months 
or two years, and hence the stage of his intellectual ad- 
vancement is different. The boys in our school begin 
French at ten years of age. The classes average from thirty 
to thirty-five. The method we adopt is the one which we 


* Nelson's Object Lessons in Freneh. 
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ELEMENTARY FRENCH OBJECT LESSON WALL SHEET. 
Reduced Specimen. Size of Sheet, 2! inches by 3! inches. 





La tune 


6. Monsieur, Madame, les Enfants et les Domestiques. 


mesider best suited to the mental advancement of the pupil 

one which will evoke all his powers of mind. In the earlier 
stages we give special attention to the training of the ear, 
the vorce, and the eye. Let the beginner hear the sound of 
the language he is learning from the very first, and let 
everything be done to make him speak it, and think in it, 
» that he may really feel that it isa living language to him. 

Children should, if possible, begin French by the time 
they are ten years of age. At that age the vocal organs 
are still flexible and the perceptions acute, so that they 
acquire pronunciation more easily, and make more rapid 
progress in the practical use of the language. At this age 
their interest is keen, and they are eager to enter into the 
fe and spirit of the foreign tongue. As pupils of this age 





have already some knowledge of the elements of grammar, 
we introduce a little grammatical —- from the first. 
But let us remember that, after all, methods and books are 
in themselves dead matter, and are only of secondary im- 
portance. It is the teacher who puts life into the method 
and book. He makes the class what it is, and no method 
can take his place. 
Pirst Lesson. 
EXERCISE 1. 
aeioo u. 

The master will write these letters on the blackboard » 
make use of Chart I. He will then take his pointer and 
point to one after the other of these letters, giving clearly 
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6. MONSIEUR, MADAME, LES ENFANTS 
ET LES DOMESTIQUES. 
(PICTURE LESSON.) 
Nore.—The teacher will give a preliminary exercise similar to that ex- 
plained in Lesson 1 before/entering on this one. Here the pupil must 
distinguish between such words as mademoiselle and demoiselle, etc. 


Master, then Pupil. 


Voici la mére avec un enfant dans les bras. La mére est la 
joie de la famille, Elle est trés heureuse. Elle est tendre, 
bonne et attentive pour les enfants. Cette dame est la mére 
de cette petite fille (pointing to the little girl). 

Le pére de ces enfants est le mari de cette dame. Madame 
Dujardin est la femme de Monsieur Dujardin. Voili madame 
et voila monsieur (pointing to them). 

Voici Mademoiselle Dujardin. 
sceur de la petite fille. 

Conversation. 


Quelle (07 qui) est cette dame, Charles ’—C’est la mére de 
la petite fille, monsieur. 

Kt la demoiselle, Henri ?—C’est la sceur de la petite. 

Le pére est-il ld, Louis?—Oui, monsieur, voila le pére 
(pointing to him). 

Qui est la femme de ce monsieur? 

Montrez-moi Mademoiselle Dujardin, Georges. 
Mademoiselle Dujardin, monsieur. 

Combien de sceurs a-t-elle, Charles ?—Elle a deux sceurs, 
monsieur. 

C’est bien. Master, then Pupil. 


Voila la gervante de cette dame (pointiny to the /ady on 
wall-sheet). . 

Voila la cuisiniére de cette dame. 

Voila la bonne de l’enfant. 

Voiia la couturiére de la mére. 


Cette demoiselle est la 


C’est Madame Dujardin. 
Voici 


Conversation. 
Quelle est cette femme, Georges? (pointiny to the cook). 
C’est la cuisiniére, monsieur. 
Ou est-elle ?—Elle est dans la cuisine. 
Et celle-ci ?—C’est la servante. 


~ Qu’est-ce que cela, Henri? (Teacher points to the cat.)— 
C'est un chat, monsieur. 
Ou est le chat, Charles? 


monsieur. 


Le chat est dans la cuisine, 


VOCABULARY. 


Comment, how 
| Le chat, the cat 
| La cuisine, the kitchen 
| Le mari, the husband 
| Madame, madam or Mrs. 
Mademoiselle, miss 
| La joie, the joy 
| Teadre, tender, affectionate 
| Attentif (fem. attentive), attentive. 
| Pour, for, to. 
Combien, how many, how much 
| Celle-ci, this one. 
| Heureux, happy. 


GRAMMAR. 

(a) THe DEMONSTRATIVE ADJRCTIVE, 
Mase. sing. ce, cet | 
Fem. sing, cette | 
Plural ces 

Ce is used before masculine nouns beginning with a consonant 

ce livre. Cet is used before masculine nouns beginning with a 
vowel ov h mute—cet enfant, cet homme. Cette is placed before 
any feminine noun—cette dame, cette encre. Ces is the plural 
for both genders-—ces hommes, ces femmes. 

Use wall-sheet, and drill in these forms. 

(b) To form the feminine of adjectives ending in f, change this 
letter into V before adding e —attentif, attentive. If ending in x, 
change this letter into se —heureuX, heureuse. 

For exceptions to these rules see Lesson 15, 


La femme, the wife, the woman 
La mére, the mother. 

La famille, the family. 

La fille, the danghter, the girl. 
La demoiselle, the young lady. 
L1 dame, the lady. 

La servante, the servant. 

La cuisiniére, the cook. 

La bonne, the nurse 

La couturiére, the dressmaker 
Bonne (mase. bon), good. 
Jeune, young. 

Belle (masc. beau), preity. 


this or that, 


these ov those. 


Exercises. 

1. Write the French name of each of the figures on the wall-sheet. 

2. Place ce, cet, or cette before the nouns in vocabularies 1 to 5, 
Write the same in the plural. 

3. T'ranslate into French as a Home Exercise.—1s this man good? 
(truns/ute, This man is he good’). These girls are very young. 
That cook is in the kitchen. ‘This young lady is very attentive. 
The husband of this lady is very tall. Where is this cat? It is 
in the kitchen. These boys are the sons of this gentleman. These 
girls are very happy. These boys are attentive. 











at the same time the sound of each. Now let the whole 
class repeat after you and with you. Proceed in this 
manner until you are satisfied that the class as a whole have 
acquired the correct sound of each of the vowels. _Now call 
up a pupil, put the pointer into his hand, and ask him to do 
as you did. Another pupil is called up. And thus the lesson 
is worked over until every pupil can repeat from the chart 
or blackboard, in concert and individually, the whole lesson. 
Ibo the same with the consonants. 
and v, thus :- 
EXERCISE 2. 
f= fff- v=vvv*. 
Make the pupils now read these consonants along with 
each of the vowels. 


fa fe fi fo fu. 
va ve vi vo vu. 


We shall begin with / 


Let the teacher work this exercise into his pupils by 


following the same process as in Exercise 1. 
Second Lesson. 
Exercise 1, 


It will be similar to Lesson 1. 
consonants C g. 


He will explain to his class that these consonants have 


each two sounds-—e hard (4) before a, 0, u, and ¢@ soft (+ 
before e and 7. The same observation will be made regard 
ing g, thus: 
Like ¢/ ca co cu. 
» ce ci. 
qu @& go gu. 
je Je ji. 


EXERCISE 2. 


ph ch. 
ph = fff* and ch = ch’. 


Then join to each of the vowels as before, thus 
pha phe phi pho pha. 
fa fe fi fo fu. 
cha che chi cho chu. 


EXERCISE 3. 
gn and ill sounded as one letter. 
gna gne gni gno gnu. 
ia ille illi illo illu. 


Similar exercises on the remaining consonants will follow, 
but always in pairs, thus:—l1t; mn; x2; bd; ph;rs 
This will perhaps be as much as time will permit 


j k, ete. 
of for the first lesson. 


After several such lessons on the charts published by 


We shall begin with the 
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Nelson (reduced copies of which will be found in Elementary 
Object Lessons in French, p. 145), the pupil reaches the second 
stage of study. So far it is the imitative faculty of the pupil 
that has been exercised. In the following lessons mental 
activity will be added to imitative. We now pass from 
syllables to words. He is to learn words, not through 
other words, but through the association of the actual 
things with these words. He is to learn to think, and 
to do so in the foreign tongue as far as possible. He 
is, in fact, to acquire a sense of language. He is now pre- 
pared to commence “ Object Lessons in French.” 


First Object Lesson. 


Exercise 1. 


We prefer to give the first lesson on objects to be found 
in the class-room. Here again we use the blackboard, on 
which the teacher will draw outlines of such objects as 

book,” “ pencil,” “ pen,” ete. 


BLACKBOARD SKETCH, 














. —_— 
ail} i ca nif i] 
cra you I ” _ 
SE eS 
re gle 
pu pi tre ban(c) _{\ 
f ~ 











=> 
crai(e) 


é 
en cri e(r) 


Each word should be divided into syllables, thus—Li-vre, 
ca-nif, ban(c), ta-bleau noir, ro-gle, ta-ble, fe-né-tre, plu-me, pu- 
z art ¢ 

pi-tre, crai(e), ar-doi-se, cra-yon, en-cri-e(r). 

The method of teaching such a lesson will be evidently the 
same as in Lesson 1. The preliminary exercises already 
given from the charts will poe the pupil to pronounce any 
ordinary word, even without the teacher's bole or he may, 
as before, point to the object and ask the pupils to name it 
in French. If they are fond of drawing, let the teacher 
write some of these French words on the blackboard, and 
ask his pupils to reproduce sketches of the object. 

A grammar lesson on the article will now be given. Use 
the same blackboard sketch, but add le or la, un or une to 
each word—le livre, un livre, ’encrier, un encrier, etc. For 
this purpose the wall-sheets will be found very useful, and 
exercises of this kind on single words with the article should 
be given on the pictures in each lesson. 


ta bleau noir 














EXERCISE 2. 

In this exercise we still use the same objects and same 
blackboard sketch, but if the teachers prefer it they may use 
the first wall-sheet,* and after making them, as before, 
repeat simultaneously with the article the French names 
of the various objects, etc., in these pictures, he may now 
introduce such simple expressions as c’est, voild, voici, ot 
eat / ete, 

Voila la porte. Voila la fenétre. Voila le banc. 
le tableau noir. Voici la plume, C'est le livre, ete. 

Both teacher and pupils will take part in such exer- 
(Questions may now be put in French as follows. 
The pupil will at the same time point to the object while 
answering. 

M. Od est la fenétre/ PP. Voila la fenétre. 
crayon! J. Voila le crayon. Ete. 


Voila 


C18CR, 


¥. O} est le 


This will introduce them to and prepare them for the first book lesson. 





Third Stage—Second Object Lesson. 


Now is the time to put the little book into their hands. I 
mean Elementary Object Lessons in French (Nelson). 1 have 
already written two specimen lessons for the Practical 
Teacher, in order to show the method followed out at this 
stage (see Vol. xviii., July 1897), and all that I propose to do 
here is to add a few remarks in answer to some questions 
that have since been put to me by teachers using this book. 
We shall take, as an illustration, Lesson 6, p. 23, here repro- 
duced. I have been asked the following questions :— 

1. Is this intended as a lesson in reading ?—It may be used 
as an exercise in reading, but it is meant, in the first place, 
to be a lesson in speaking. 

2. Are such exercises suitable for large classes ’—If the 
class is large, so much the better. There will be all the more 
life and animation. There must be life in the teacher, in 
the pupil, and even in the book. 

Hang the wall-sheet on the blackboard, which you place in 
front of your class. Stand up before your class. Tell them 
you are going not to read but to speak, and that it is French 
you are going to speak. Take your pointer, 
and pointing to the different persons in it, 
say dente and distinctly, monsieur, madame, 
les enfants, les domestiques. Write these 
words in large letters on the blackboard. 
Now point to each person, and ask your 
pupils to give the French names. You may 
now proceed with the lesson. The teacher 
will first describe the picture in the words 
given in the text-book. Let it be speaking, 
not reading, and point to the wall-sheet on 
which all eyes are fixed. Repeat and repeat 
until all have caught it up. Use every 
means to help them to understand you 
without speaking much English. This is 
ta ble a speaking lesson, if we may so call it, but 
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instance. The pupils’ turn is coming. Let 





] Tl it is the teacher who speaks in the first 





the teacher now write the lesson on the 
blackboard, and at the same time divide each 
word into syllables as before, thus—Voi-ci 
la mé-re a-vec un en-fant dan(s) les bras. La mé-re est la 
joi(e) de la fa-mi-lle, etc. 

The master will now ask the pupils to fix their eyes on the 
blackboard whilst he reads the lesson. They will then repeat 
it simultaneously after him. They will now be able to read 
the lesson from their books in the usual way. In this way 
excellent results in reading will be got. 

The pupils will now have an opportunity of speakin 
French in the lesson which follows on conversation, on 
although both question and answer are given in the text- 
book, neither teacher nor pupil need be confined to these 
alone, for example : 

M. Avez-vous encore votre ptre, Henri ? 

P. Oui, monsieur, j'ai encore mon pére et ma mére. 

M. Montrez-moi le pere de cet enfant, Jean. 

P. (pointing to the wall-sheet, he says), Le voila, monsieur. 

M. Quelle est cette dame, Charles ? 

P. C’est la mére de la petite, monsieur. 

M. Avez-vous une petite sceur, Jean ? 

P. Oui, monsieur, j’en ai deux. Ete. 

In all this the usual exercises in grammar, translation of 
easy sentences into French, and dictation are not to be 
neglected, but given at the proper stage of study. We have 
been told it is a hard method for the teacher. We have used 
it for several years, and found it delightful and easy for 
both pupil and teacher. Others, again, will tell us that the 
conversation turns upon trivial subjects; but this, although 
necessary at first, need not be so beyond the rudimentary 
stage more than in any other branch. 


Un Italien racontait, avec une ostentation ridicule, ses 
voyages dans les diverses parties de l'Europe. “J'ai été,” 
disait-il, “ oun’ ann’ 4 Petersbourg, oun’ ann’ 4 Vienne, oun’ 
ann’ A Stockholm.” La mattresse de la maison, que ce détail 
ennuyait, lui dit: “Je vois qu’en dernitre analyse, vous avez 
été un Ane partout.” 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


HOW TO ACQUIRE A GOOD ACCENT AND 
THE POWER OF CONVERSATION IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES. . 


T is too often supposed that there are considerable draw- 
| backs in the way of acquiring conversational power in 
a foreign language without spending some time in the 
country where the language is spoken. There can be no 
doubt that, given certain conditions, which we shall dwell 
upon later, residence in a foreign country is a powerful aid 
towards acquiring the ability to converse with ease and 
correctness in the language of that country, but it is by 
no means an uncommon thing to find Dutchmen, Danes, 
Swedes, and even Belgians having a good command of 
spoken English without having passed a day on English 
soil. So far as our experience goes, this is much less the 
case with Germans, who, as a rule, only speak foreign 
languages at all well if they have had the opportunity of 
residence abroad. Once when staying for the night in a 
hotel at the top of an Alpine pass, we happened to come 
across a Dutchman who spoke English with absolute ease, 
and with a very good command of well-chosen expressions. 
On our asking him how long he had lived in England, he 
surprised us by saying he had only been in London on one 
occasion for a few days. On further inquiring of him how 
he had managed to acquire such a good command of really 
idiomatic English, he informed us that he regularly read the 
sermons of the late Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 

The little incident narrated above merely furnishes a 
particular instance of the general truth that most good 
linguists learn nearly everything from books and but little 
from conversation. If we are learning a modern language 
with the aim of speaking it eventually, we must accustom 
ourselves from the beginning to pronounce correctly what 
we read and write in that —— If we defer our study 
of the pronunciation until we have made some little progress 
in the language, we shall find that almost unknown to 
ourselves we have been associating some sounds, in all 
probability incorrect ones, with the words we have been 
writing, and the wrong associations we have thus created 
will be very difficult to destroy. The private student, for 
whom we are particularly catering in these papers, too often 
becomes an easy prey to charlatans. Stinted in time, and 
isually stinted in means, he buys a book which professes to 
perfect him in the accidence, syntax, and pronunciation of 
the language in a very short time. It is impossible to learn 
the pronunciation of a foreign language in this way. In 
the absence of a generally-accepted phonetic alphabet, the 
symbols of which should possess the same value in all the 
languages to which they apply, there are many sounds in 
foreign languages which cannot be represented by English 
letters. Examples of such are the w sound in the French 
mur, the nasal sounds an, en, aim, etc., as in sang, Indien, 
fuim, and in German the umlauted vowels, d, 6, #, as in 
Minner, Licher, Biicher, the guttural ch, as in Bach, noch, 
and the palatal sounds in ich and Gefecht. Even if the 
compilers of pronouncing grammars and dictionaries would 
agree amongst themselves as to what combinations of 
English vowels and consonants should be taken as represent- 
ing the sounds of such words as those quoted above, there 
would still be the danger of cross associations being created 
between the normal pronunciation of the combinations of 
letters used to represent the foreign sounds, and the arbi- 
trary values given to these combinations for the special 
purposes in view. Moreover, books which profess to teach 
pronunciation by this method entirely overlook the intona- 
tion and rhythm of a language-—points of no less importance 
than its pronunciation. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted on that practice in 
reading with correct pronunciation should be insisted on 
in the beginning. It is in the pronunciation of a foreign 
language that the Englishman often fails lamentably. There 
are two reasons to account for this. One is that it is difficult 
to induce him to take the necessary trouble. He seems to 
fear that he will make himself ridiculous if he tries to talk 
as foreigners talk. Hence he gives vowels in French the 
values they would have in English ; he pronounces pure 
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vowels as if they were diphthongs; his nasals, instead of 
being stopped sounds, all end in ng; he always puts the 
tonic accent where it would be placed in English, and he 
speaks with a drawl. In German he has less difficulties, 
as the tonic accent in most cases falls where it would in 
English, but he frequently treats the gutturals with supreme 
contempt, and fears to give the long vowel its full value. If 
you intend to speak a language well, you must take trouble 
over the pronunciation in the early stages of your study. 
The second reason for the Englishman’s ill success is that 
he is usually unacquainted with phonetics. In the metro- 
politan district only a comparatively small number of people 
would be able to pass the test of pronouncing satisfactorily 
the vowels in such words as baby, bone, field, foul. The 
analysis of the formation of ordinary sounds, and the proptr 
disposition of the vocal organs to imitate these sounds, should 
be taught in the early stages of school-life. A student who 
has undergone a training in practical phonetics will be able 
to attack the unfamiliar count of a foreign language with 
much more success than a person who has not received that 
training. 

In the case of a student who cannot go abroad, we always 
recommend that for the pronunciation he should have re- 
course to a native teacher or to a perfectly competent 
Englishman. One is not always sure, however, of getting 
the classic pronunciation of a language from a native teacher. 
We have — of illiterate persons who have failed in 
England in some other occupation setting up as professors 
of language, and teaching a dialect of their native tongue. 
A southern Frenchman, with his peculiar intonation, or a 
German, speaking, say, the dialect of the Rhine province, 
would make very bad models for imitation. We would 
therefore warn students to ensure as far as they can that 
the teacher they select shall be an educated man whose 
pronunciation is correct. There are many Germans in this 
country who teach French in addition to their native 
language, but we do not, as a rule, recommend any one to 
go to a German teacher for French pronunciation. A 
German rarely pronounces French well, and the student 
who has got beyond the period of childhood does not need 
any one to teach him the grammar of a foreign language. 
In most of our large towns there are many admirable con- 
versation classes for foreign languages. To join one of these 
is much less expensive than taking private lessons. Be 
under no illusion as to the extent of the benefit you can 
derive from having a native teacher to yourself, or from 
joining a conversation class conducted by a native teacher. 

he utmost that can be done for you in one of these ways is 
to teach you to recognise the sounds of the foreign language 
when they are spoken, and to criticise your own imitation of 
the sounds uttered by the native teacher. In default of a 
ig! training in phonetics, you can at least listen care- 
fully, watch how your teacher uses his vocal organs to 
produce the sounds he utters, and then endeavour to imitate 
them. But you must acquire for yourself the raw material 
you are to use in conversation. Four leading points of 
method must be borne in mind. 1. There must be constant 
and varied practice in the chief peculiarities of the language. 
2. Never learn rules, but only ulustrations of them. 3. No 
veculiarity of the language must be learned as an isolated fact, 
St always in a sentence. 4. Exercises must be read aloud 
several times with correct pronunciation before being written. 
By this intensive method a student makes rapid and solid 

rogress in speaking a foreign language. We propose to 
illustrate below how the first three directions given above 
may be carried out in learning French and German. 

We assume, to begin with, that the student is sufficiently 
in earnest to face the drudgery of learning the irregular 
verbs. lf he is not, he had better give up altogether. 
After he has mastered them he should keep steadily revis- 
ing and re-revising them, giving seven or eight minutes 
each day for that purpose. When he revises and re-revises 
he should say over aloud the whole tense in which there is 
a peculiarity. Thus, with faire, instead of saying u/s, 
faisais, fis, ferai, ete., he should say je fais, tu furs, ul fuit ; 
nous faisons, vous faites, ils font; je oe ete. So with 
kommen, he should not merely say kam, but Ich kai, lu 


kamst, er kam, wir kamen, Sie kamen, sie kamen. This 
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method demands trouble and time, but we are only catering 
here for the student who is in earnest. 

The difficulties of gender will disappear if the article is 
always learned with the noun. For instance, in a vocabulary 
which the student has to learn he comes across the words 
He says aloud, /a fleur, lu belle fleur, 
cetle fleur sent bonne, ete. ; PF champ, je traverse li champ, 

So in Ger- 
The student 
rept ats aloud, de) Baum, der hohe Baum, ein alter Baum, alte 
Rhea nTY, et. ; das Pferd, ein wildea Prerd, daa andere Ph rd, 
and Pferde, ete. In this way he exercises himself on 
the forms of the adjective as well as on those of the noun. 
lustead of learning long lists of exceptions to the rule of 
formation of the plural, or, as in German, lists of nouns 
which do or do not umlaut the vowel in the plural, the 
student should make little phrases and sentences, intro- 
ducing the words he is learning, and working in with them 
what he has learned already. In this way he will acquire 
the power of sustained conversation in the language. 

So in studying neuter verbs he will construct and repeat 


gai cuclli dea margucries dana li champ, etc. 


eloud a few illustrative sentences for each verb—for ex- 
ample, in studying sertir, he may say, Je suis sorte pour 
visnter un ami; tu ex sorti d Cheure; u eat sorti pour fuire 


gi luc a¢ mplettes noUwa sommes 8orlis par “an heau temps, etc. ; 
or Wm German, hk i, bin gekomne nm wim Thuen lier kraqe lu“ 


ale _-. 


du bist au spat agekommen ; aot wae wiihre nd meter 
thwesenheit gekommen, ete. In like manner for the transi- 
tive uses of these verbs he will invariably construct sentences 

for example, Le fermier « rentré ses foins; apres quelque 
he tlion il a aortt a ae por he wit prece ad cud franca, etc. 

In French the construction of negative, interrogative, and 
negatively-interrogative forms of the verb must be abun- 
dantly and variously illustrated, as, vows ne craignes pas ses 


, C&, CTUIGNCE VOUR Fea TEHUCEA, HE Craigie Conus pus aes 


ween 4, ne cCratns pas les menacea dun wi vil homme, etc. 
Now use the negative and interrogative forms with re- 
flexive verbs, both in their simple and compound tenses, as, 


: ; , , ’ 
for example, ud s'est rowed au rendeovous, Une seat pus trouve 


a wtCLVOUS S NE NOUS SOMMER NOUS pus Crouves au rendezvous, 
et Phen distinguish the direct retlexives from the indirect 
reflexive 4, AS, NOUS HOUMA SOMES effo vés de rire; nous nous 
. ves dit bien des choses 


Space will not allow us to illustrate this method as fully 
ws we should like, but as points for special treatment we 
recommend, in French, the relative positions of direct and 
ndirect pronominal objects (me le, te le, le lui, ete.), used 
with simple and compound tenses, and affirmatively, nega 
tively, interrogatively, and negatively-interrogatively, the 
conjunctions which govern the subjunctive, the positions of 
he pronouns ex and y, and the distinctions between the 
verbs requiring de and those requiring @ before an infinitive 
following them. 

By treatment such as that we have been describing the 
ditliculties of the separable and inseparable verbs in Ger- 

un will disappear. Instead of learning that the insepar- 
uble particles are be, emp, er, ent, ver, zer, ete, let him put 
these separable and inseparable particles to work, as, /c/ 
e qrussen Th item ; if h gebe lhnen cu dass mee 
‘ ster liecht hat, etc. Even at the risk of wearying our 
readers, we repeat the direction to say these sentences aloud. 

The construction of the compound verb will also require 
abundant illustration, as well as the position of the direct 
object when the predicate is a compound verb, and the 
position of the predicate, both simple and compound, in 
sentences introduced by the subordinative conjunctions /s, 
class, da, ndem, ete. 

Every peculiarity of syntax—as, for example, the uses of 
n and mehr in German, and the inversion of subject 
sud predicate following an introductory aussi in French 
niust be treated in a similar way. Proverbial and idiomatic 
expressions should also be built up into appropriate sentences 

natructed by the student himself. 

One of the difficulties often encountered by the student 
vo learns a foreign language at home is that he does not 
woome acquainted with the ordinary everyday expres- 
mons and terms which are indispensable to the traveller 


and the business man, His training in the language has 


b nilere be 


Sirrecd 
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had too much of a literary character. To supply this 
deficiency some admirable books are published. Kron’s 
French Daily Life and German Daily Life are excellently 
designed for the purpose of filling up this gap. Hachette 
and Co. also publish some very good helps in this direction. 
Hermann Lange's //ousehold German, published in two parts, 
is an excellent work. Of less value, but still very good, are 
Chardenal’s French Conversations and French Exercises for 
Advanced Students, published by the same firm. The latter 
work contains very good collections of proverbial and idio 
matic expressions in French, The materials given in these 
books must be worked up into sentences by the student 
himself, if he is to assimilate them at all. 

The student who has acquired a fairly good conversational 
power in a foreign language by working on the lines sug- 
gested above will find great benefit from attending one of 
the many Holiday Courses which are now held in France, 
Germany, and Switzerland. For further information as to 
these, readers are referred to several important contribu- 
tions on the subject which have already appeared in our 
columns, and also to a specially written paper to appear 
in our next issue. It must be remembered, however, that 
without constant reading a student ceases to make progress. 
When he ceases to read, not merely does he stand still, but 
he begins to yo back. Some valuable hints as to books and 
newspapers which he can read with pleasure as well as with 
profit are given elsewhere. 

We have now to consider brietly the question of residence 
abroad for the purpose of learning a foreign language. This 
is an advantage which few of us can enjoy. It may, how- 
ever, be an advantage only to a very limited exteut unless 
proper precautions are observed. To enjoy the advantages 
of residence abroad the student must have undergone at 
home a thorough preparation in the language he wishes to 
perfect himself in. He must go to a place where he will 
meet with few natives who speak his own language. If he 
does not, he will find that the foreigners will be continually 
practising their English on him, and that he will get few 
opportunities of practising the language he wishes to learn. 
When passing a vacation some years ago in a little village 
in Normandy, we remember passing frequently the pupils 
of an English boarding school established in a neighbouring 
watering-place. These young ladies were invariably talking 
English when out for their daily promenade, and we fancy 
they had far fewer opportunities of talking French than 
we had. If a student is sent to a school abroad, let it be 
a school entirely under the direction of natives of the 
country. It is also essential that the pupil should be sent 
to a place where the pronunciation of the language is pure, 
and where he has little chance of picking up slangy expres- 
We came across a very amusing waiter in a hotel 
ip Vienna. His English had been acquired in London, and 
he spoke it fairly well, but the lower class Cockney would 
have recognised him as a brother from his frequent use of 
the adjective “blooming.” Even residence abroad does not 
absolve the student from the necessity of keeping up syste- 
matic study and reading. The more he reads the wider 
will his vocabulary become, and the keener will be his 
appreciation of the exact shades of meaning conveyed by 
the words and phrases he comes across. 


s1oOns, 


It. y aurait de quoi faire bien des heureux avec tout le 
bonheur qui se perd en ce monde. 

Un pire, pour dégofter sa fille du mariage, lui citait ces 
paroles de Saint Paul: “Celui qui se marie fait bien ; mais 
celui = ne se marie pas fait encore mieux.” “Mon pére,” 
répondit la jeune fille, * faisons bien ; fera mieux qui pourra.” 


CoLttecteuk: “ Wollen Sie mir giitigst heute diese kleine 
Rechnung bezahlen, Herr Schmidt /” 

Herr Schmidt: “Ich werde sie am ersten 
Monats bezahlen.” 

Collecteur: “Aber das sagten Sie schon vor 
Monaien.” 

Herr Schmidt: “Schon recht, Sie sehen, ich bin nicht 
der Mann, der heute dies und morgen jenes sagt.” 


niichsten 


sechs 








TRANSLATION FROM FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES. 


T has been well remarked that the test of a good traus- 
lation is that it is able to awaken in the mind of the 
reader the same ideas and emotions as are awakened by a 
reading of the original. Such a standard of translation as 
this presupposes more than verbal accuracy. The writer 
who attempted to turn /’uradise Lost into another language 
might give an accurate translation both of the narrative and 
of the poetic imagery, but the stately and majestic swing of 
Milton’s lines would be difficult to render. It would be as 
difficult for a Frenchmn to represent adequately in his own 
language the simple naturalness and unaffected grace of 
The Vicar of Wakefield as it would be for an Englishman to 
convey in English an idea of the quaint, old-fashioned ele- 
gance of the letters of Paul Louis Courier or the elusive 
charm of Heine’s Lieder. But although the ideal in transla- 
tion may, like all ideals, be necessarily impossible of attain- 
ment, it is one which the student who aims at producing a 
good translation must ever have in view. It inay perhaps 
seem necessary to justify translation as an exercise which 
should have its proper place in a well-devised course of 
modern language teaching. The practice of translation may 
possibly appear to be inconsistent with the view that the 
student’s progress is characterised by an increasing ability 
to dispense with translation into his own language. No one 
can really be said to read a foreign language to whom the 
sentences he reads in the foreign author do not as perfectly 
represent the ideas they are intended to convey as the 
English translation would do. Systematic translation from 
the foreign language is complementary to systematic, reading 
in it. There are many words and phrases in the foreign 
language whose meaning is not exactly covered by the 
nearest equivalents we can find to them in the native 
language. Thus ¢clat, verve, élan, essor, naif, savoir-fuire, 
comme il faut do not exactly correspond with “ brilliancy;” 
“animation,” “ardour,” “soaring,” “artless,” “tact,” “ well- 
bred,” respectively in English ; as, ina similar way, schwiirmen 
in German does not exactly correspond with “to be enthusi- 
astic over” in English, nor does Lect-motif with “character- 
istic theme,” nor Zeitgeist with “spirit of the time,” whilst in 
translating Sturm und Drang by “storm and stress” we have 
to assign to the whole phrase a meaning whose application 
is unfamiliar to the ordinary English reader until specially 
explained to him. If we represent the extent of the appli- 
cation of the French word élat and of the English word 
“brilliancy” by circles of equal size, and place one circle 
upon another so that only portions of 

their areas coincide, as in the accompany- 

ing figure, then the shaded portion which 

is common to the two circles may be 

looked upon as representing that portion 

of meaning which is common to the two 

words, whilst the portions of the areas 

not coinciding picture to the eye, on the one side, that portiou 
of the meaning of “brilliancy” not covered by the French 
word élat, and, on the other side, the portion of the mean- 
ing of élat not covered by the English word “brilliancy.” 
The effort to find the nearest English equivalents to such 
words and phrases as those cited above causes the pupil to 
have a better grasp of their exact meaning. Cienerally it 
my be said that the practice of translating tends to develop 
the critical faculty, and leads to a better appreciation of the 
finer shades of difference between words which are appar- 
ently synonyms. It cultivates, as few other exercises do, 
the power of well-balanced and harmonious expression. The 
most perfect translation is that in which there is a more or 
less successful endeavour to reproduce the style of the author. 
The space at our command does not allow us to dwell on this 
point to the extent we would like, but we strongly recom- 
mend our students to study diligently Tolmar’s Art of Truns- 
lation, and those who read German should get Cauer’s Die 
Kunst des Uebersetzens, on which Tolmar’s book is founded. 
So far, we have been dwelling on the more general aspects 
of translation, but there are many pitfalls which the be- 
ginner need not stumble into if he receives due warning. 
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We have for some years made a practice of noting down the 
most typical errors in translation we come across, and of 
endeavouring to account for them. The chief errors made in 
translation appear to arise from— 

(a) Translating by the ordinary English meaning when a 
word is used in a different sense in the foreign language. 

Je connais un homme qui est béte autant qu'on peut 
létre.—(1 know a man as much like a beast as it is possible 
to be.) 

La dynastie actuelle est une dynastie ¢trangére.—(The 
actual dynasty is an irrelevant one.) I have given the whole 
translation exactly as I came across it, but the translation 
of érangere is certainly very “irrelevant.” Actwel in French 
means “now existing.” 

Il faut travailler d les corriger.—(It is necessary to travel 
in order to correct them.) 

Plusieurs hommes A cheval attendaient.—(Several men 
were attending to horses.) : 

(6) Translation bu English words of foreign words derived 
from the same root without regard to their suitableness. 

Il tient encore & son Dieu rémunerateur et vengeur.— (He 
still clings to his remunerutive and vengeful God.) 

Les hommes ont besoin de se défendre contre |'arbitraire. 
—(Men have need to defend themselves against arbitration.) 

(c) Word-for-word translation. 

Chez les hommes.—(At the homes of men.) 

La confiture aux roses.—(Jam on roses. 

Faire une enquéte sur place.—(Hold an inquest over the 
place.) 

Vous serez au mieux ensemble.—(You will be at your best 
in the same time.) 

Je n’ai jamais lu la plume ’ la main.—(I have never read 
The Pen inthe Hand.) 

La relecture est la pierre de touche du talent.—(The re 
perusal is the gem of touch of talent.) 

Tout du moins.—(AIl to the less.) 

Aussi PGloquence politique est-elle toujours incorrecte. 
(Also political elegance (str) is she always incorrect / ) 

(d) Confounding words which have some resemblance in 
spelling in the foregn language. This kind of mistake is due 
to imperfect knowledge. 

Jamais je ne médite cet Gpouvantable sujet.—(Never do / 
speak il of this terrible subject. Mediter confounded with 
médire.) 

Die Schauer der Vergangenheit.--(The on/ookers of the 
past. Schauer confounded with Zuschauer.) 

Tout ce qui ne nous cofite rien ve vaut rien.—(All that 
which does not listen to us wants nothing. Codter con- 
founded with écouter, and valoir with vouloir.) 

La fortune ne s'acquiert qu’en exploitant les autres. 
(Fortune is only acquired by serving writs on others. Hx- 
ploiter connected with exploit = writ.) 

Comme un coupable qui demande grice.—(Like a blow for 
which pardon is asked. Coupable confounded with coup.) 

La Chine est une sorte d’¢tat amorphe.—(The Chinaman 
is a kind of amorphous being. La Chine confounded with 
le Chinois, and état with étre.) 

(e) ‘Using a foreign word in its wrong acceptation when the 
word is susceptible of several meanings. 

Bien élevé. —( Much raised.) 

Ein Passagier im Bauche des Wagens.—(A passenger in 
the paunch of the carriage.) 

Un fort honnéte homme.—(A strong honest man.) 

Cette légende est mieux qu’un symbole.—(This legend is 
better than a creed.) 

De puiser du moyen de leur langue.—(To take in the 
middle of their language.) 

En somme.—(In a burden. In Sleep.) 

La Esméralda, quand elle entre dans la chambre ov elle va 
recevoir la question.—(Esmeralda, entering the room where 
she expects to be proposed to.) “To be proposed to” is a 
very imaginative rendering of recevoir la question, which 
means “to be tortured.” 

(f) Literal translation of figurative expressions in the foreign 
language. 

Sur leur trente-et-un.—(Verging on thirty-one years of 
age.) A familiar expression, meaning “dressed in perfect 
style.” 
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Als winke Einem die erste Jugend mit ihrer Sonne und 
ihrer Reichtum.—-(As if the first start in life, with its sun 
and its riches, gave one a friendly nod.) 

Les enfants, tirés A deux chevaux, ne savent A qui entendre. 

(The children, drawn by two horses, do not know to which 
to listen 

\ deux doigts de sa perte.—(At two-fifths of its loss.) 

The last translation is hardly an example of the literal 
translation of a metaphor. I give it rather as an example of 
a brilliant effort of imagination. 

Hostile 4 lendroit des étrangers. 
inhabited by strangers.) 

('n blame indirect 4 mon adresse, I have had variously 
translated as—Casts a slur on my skill; To blame me for 
my signature; An indirect blame to my shill; An indirect 
reproach on my speech. 

(9) Translation of epithets, etc., in the foreign language by 
mnauitable words in Eaglish. 

J’ai un certain vieux chapeau—rougi et chauve.—(I have 
a certain old hat—red and hare-headed.) 

Me gotits dominants.__(My expressive tastes.) 

Le vieil ormeau.—(The venerable young (!) elm.) 

L'apreté des polémiques.—(The tartness of disputants.) 

Hitivement enregistrés.—(/’recociously recorded. ) 

(A) 7) anslation by English words having SOME rere mblanee in 
“pn ling to the fore sgn word, 

Décri Gniversel.—( Universal decree.) 

Etait intervenu.—(Was interviewed.) 

Le Président ne pourrait remplacer les ministres loyaux 
par des ministres factieux.—(The President would not be 
able to replace loyal ministers by facetious ones.) 

Fifit-ce au bout de plusieurs jours /—(Was this the end of 


) 


(Hostile to the localities 


pleasure days 

Dans son état de moribondage. 
bondage.) 

Releve l'Ctre moral a ses propres yeux.— (elieves the moral 
being with his own eyes.) 

A propos d'un amoureux.— (When proposing love.) 

(() Nome translations do not uppear to recognise the fact that 
an author in a foreign language intends to write something 
wnsille. Many of the mistranslations I have already cited 
also illustrate this failing. There is not much to be hoped 
from a student who errs in this way. 

Je crois qu'il faut s’abstenir oy ree par ceur,—(I 
believe that it is necessary to be abstemious to learn by 
heart.) 

Lorsque le gargon remit & Coupeau le certificat de 
mariage. (Whilst the boy replaced the certificate of mar- 
riage in the Coupeau.) 

Leur tour vint seulement vers onze heures. 
lasted only eleven hours.) 

Une langue étant donnée, l’ecrivain s’en sert de son mieux. 

(A language was given written to complain of our better 
ones, ) 

Lors de la rentrée de l'herbage. 
taking in of the pasture.) 

Der kleine Gottschack.—(The capital little wag.) 

Some students make the mistake of translating an extract 
sentence by sentence without looking to the linking up of 
the whole. After translating a paragraph, read the transla- 
tion through carefully twice—the first time to see that all the 
ideas in the original are reproduced, and the second time to 
see that the English is grammatically correct and clear in 
expression, and that none of the idioms of the original have 
been unconsciously reproduced. The student should en- 
deavour on this second revision to dismiss the original 
entirely from his mind, and to criticise his English freely 
as English 

In order to give students an opportunity of applying the 
few hints we have given, we offer a prize of half a guinea for 
the best rendering into English of the following extract. 
The competition is subject to the usual rules, for which 
readers are referred to the July number. All translations 


(In his state of married 


(Their trip 


(When it is time for the 


should be posted not later than 8th October, and addressed 
Pris Editor, Office of the Practical Teacher, 35 and 36 Pater- 
noster Row, London, E.C. 

Mais est-ce bien la vérité tout entidre, que les écrivains 
Méme dans l’analyse, l’esprit 


pessimistes ont montrée / 
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latin reste absolu, il n’a pas le don du relatif; malgré sa 
souplesse, il fait volontiers ses personnages tout d’une pitce, 
il les rend trop conséquents dans le mal ou le bien, il 
synthétise, il catégorise...... La génie anglo-saxon a beaucoup 
moins de parti pris; il montre l'homme plus qu'il ne l'analyse, 
et son respect de l’'A4me humaine lui interdit d’en découvrir 
les nudités. Mais s'il a plus de pudeur morale, si ses types 
restent plus élevés, s'il maintient le surswm corda [ Lat. “ Lift 
up your hearts.” Do not translate.—Ed. | et ne tombe pas dans 
le pessimisme décourageant, il lui manque cette vaste et large 
compréhension du cceur de "homme qui caractérise le génie 
slave. Ce dernier a tous les courages; dans l’Ame d’une 
courtisane il osera montrer !’éclosion Fons fleur de blancheur 
et de pureté, et nous verrons |l’assassin manifester d’exquises 
délicatesses de conscience. Aucune contradiction, aucune 
complexité, ne l’effraie. Les natures les plus tendres et les 
plus dévouées sont capables, 4 certaines heures, de pens(es 
dures et violentes; une vie d’abnégation n’empéche pas 
l'’éclosion momentanée d’un criminel désir ou d’une honteuse 
défaillance. Certes, une tristesse profonde se dégage de 
cette vue impartiale des grandeurs et des faiblesses humaines, 
mais laffirmation que nul étre n’est indigne d’étre aimé ne 
desséche pas le coeur comme la méthode analytique des 
écrivains Vatine. La littérature slave ne crée pas le Hero 
worship de la littérature anglaise, mais l’étincelle qu’elle 
montre brillant dans chaque {me prouve la noblesse des 
origines de homme et empéche de se tarir les sources cle 
l'amour. Mme. Dora MELFGARI. 

Study this passage carefully before commencing to trans- 
late it. Those whose reading has been fairly wide will be 
able to see for themselves how far the view of the authoress 
is generally true by comparing Shakespeare’s presentation 
of Hamlet, Othello, Portia, Cordelia, etc., with the priests, 
women, and men of business of Balzac, or the characters of 
Paul Bourget or Edouard Rod on the one hand, and with the 
characters of the Maslova of Tolstoy’s Resurrection, or the 
Raskolnikoff and the Sonia of Dostojeff<ky’s Sin and Expiu- 
tion on the other hand. 


teh ete 


READING A FOREIGN 
AUTHOR. 


W3 EN should we commence to read an author in the 

language we are studying? What should we read’ 
What plan should we pursue in order to derive the greatest 
possible profit from our reading?) What proportion of the 
time we give to language study should be devoted to 
reading? These are important questions, on the thoughtful 
consideration given to which depends to a large extent the 
solidity of the progress we shall make in our study of modern 
languages. 

One of the greatest faults generally committed in the 
teaching of aulen languages is to give too large a propor- 
tion of time in the early stages to the formal Censibing of 
grammar, and too little to reading. We should act on pre- 
cisely the opposite plan. We do not commence the — 
of English grammar until the pupil is sufficiently acquainte 
with his mother tongue to be able, under his teacher’s guid- 
ance, to compare and contrast the usages of the mente he 
employs, and so to comprehend grammatical distinctions. 
Like M. Jourdain in Moliére’s comedy, who had been 
talking prose for many years without knowing it, the child 
has been using subjects and predicates, nouns and verbs, 
long before he is brought to see the distinctions between 
them. We do not mean to say that deductive and analytic 
methods can be as largely employed in teaching the grammar 
of a foreign language as in teaching the grammar of our own 


ON 


‘tongue, but we know from actual experience that a pupil can 


be made by intelligent reading of a foreign author to dis- 
cover many grammatical rules for himself, and that what he 
thus discovers becomes to him a more permanent and real 
possession than if he had merely committed to memory the 
rule as stated dogmatically in a text-book of grammar. 

As an cnentiel preliminary to commencing the study of a 
foreign language, a student must have an absolutely clear 
conception of the fundamental elements of universal grammar, 


















































































which can be taught in connection with his own tongue. He 
must have exact ideas on the nature of a sentence and of its 
chief and subordinate divisions. He must also clearly grasp 
the nature and use of each part of speech, and the part it 
plays in the building up of a sentence. He must have as- 
similated the distinctions of number, gender, case, and person 
in nouns and pronouns, and those of voice, mood, tense, 
number, and person in verbs. He must understand the con- 
cord of nominative and verb, and must above everything 
understand the use of the infinitive mood and participles in 
the formation of compound verbal forms. This is a point 
which English teachers too often neglect. The pupil is 
taught, for instance, to parse such a combination as s/all be 
yiven together, but never to take each verbal form and parse 
it separately. If his English grammar is to be used, as it 
ought to be used, as the point of departure for the study of 
the grammar of a foreign tongue, it is of prime importance 
that the pupil should be able to parse fully each part of such 
a verbal combination as the one given above, and of absolutely 
secondary importance that he should know what to say of the 
combination when taken as a whole. We have met with 
many cases where bad teaching in this particular part of 
English grammar has led to the pupil encountering very 
great difficulties with French and German verbs. On the 
question of the use of the grammar of the mother tongue as 
a basis for the teaching of other languages, Professor Wal- 
deck’s Praktische Anleitung zum Unterricht in den lateinischen 
Grammatik nach den neuen Lehrpliinen (Waisenhaus, Halle) 
should be read and pondered over. It is a most valuable 
book, of which, unfortunately, there exists as yet no English 
translation. 

Presuming the pupil to possess the equipment suggested 
in the preceding paragraph, we have next to consider at 
what stage in his progress he should commence to read in 
the foreign language. In French he may commence as soon 
as he has learned the chief rules as to the plurals of nouns and 
adjectives, the normal method of forming the feminine of 
adjectives with the commonest exceptions to it, the termi- 
nations of the regular verbs, the verb used negatively, re- 
flexively, interrogatively, and combinations of these uses, 
and the parts of the most commonly recurring irregular 
verbs. In German he should understand also the rule which 
places the finite verb at the end in a subordinate sentence, 
aud the rule which requires the inversion of the nominative 
and verb in the principal sentence when it is preceded by the 
subordinate sentence. 

The kind of work which it is advisable to put first into the 
hands of a student will depend partly upon his age. Natu- 
rally we should commence with something the style of which 
is easy. Books of extracts from authors should be avoided 
until the student is somewhat mature in his power of read- 
ing. Even then their utility is perliaps open to question. 
In the early stages they should be entirely avoided. The 
variety of styles which one comes across in such compilations 
might do little harm to a mature student, but the study of 
style in an author is best fostered by reading entire works. 
While it is very unlikely that all students of a modern 
language will pursue their studies in it to the point of being 
able to write as well as to speak in it with ease and some 
approach to elegance, this is an ideal which should always be 
kept in view. As far as possible, the student should, until 
he acquires some critical power in the language he is study- 
ing, read only works which will lead him to an appreciation 
of style. When he has made some advance in the power of 
reading, collections of extracts may be of use to him in 
directing his attention to authors he has not yet read. 

We recommend, then, that continuous works should be 
read from the beginning—works which are interesting in 
themselves, and which will therefore supply the student 
with a powerful motive for pushing on his studies, and 
which possess some charms of style. In another part of this 
number we sketch out a graduated course of reading in 
French. The amount of work which devolves on the student 
at this stage of his progress will differ according as he is 
working alone or with a teacher. One of his chief difficulties 
will be the number of new words he comes across. The 
serious difficulty that he is to encounter if working alone 
is the amount of hunting in the dictionary which this will 
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involve, and the fact that he will often be called on to decide 
which of the several meanings given in a dictionary to a 
certain word is the one which is correct in the particular 
instance. If he has a teacher, these difficulties can soon be 
solved ; but whether he has a teacher or not, there exist at 
the present day many editions of works suited for beginners 
and furnished with full vocabularies in which only the mean- 
ings wanted are noted. This is an arrangement which not 
only lessens the student’s labour, but permits him to build 
up his knowledge of a foreign language in a way similar to 
that in which he acquires a complete comprehension of his 
owD. ‘ 

The student’s work will be only half done if he merely 
looks up the word he wants. He should keep a notebook for 
each work he reads. In this all new words should be re- 
corded. Remembering that his ultimate aim is not merely 
to recognise the foreign word or expression when he sees it 
again, he will in noting down the word try to create some 
associations with it which will ensure his using it properly. 
For instance, he will not write down in his book “ fenétre 
n.f.), window,” but “la fenétre, the window,” thus creating 
an association between the noun and its article which will 
effectually prevent his mistaking its gender in future. Thus 
he will write, “Uhomme, the man ;” “le Aéros, the hero ;” “Je 
onziéme régiment, the 11th regiment.” When he comes across 
the verb devenir, he will not write down “ devenir (-venant, 
-venu), to become,” but “ Jd va devenir riche; en devenant riche; 
il est devenu riche,” which will at one and the same time fix 
in his mind the knowledge of the parts of the verb, and also 
the fact that it forms its compound tenses with ére. Simi- 
larly with the position of adjectives. He will not merely 
write fou and intéressant, with their meanings, in his note- 
book, but will combine them with nouns—for example, wn 
fou rire, un Livre intéressant. When he notices that certain 
conjunctions govern the subjunctive, perhaps with ne, he will 
write in his notebook short examples illustrating their use. 
Accordingly he must not write “avant que (con). gov. subj.) = 
before,” but “avant qu'il parte, before he goes away.” So 
with de peur que, etc., he might write “de peur qu'il ne 
tombe, for fear that he falls.” This method can be extended 
still further to fix indelibly on the mind the relative posi- 
tions of the dative and accusative pronouns and of ex and 
y. With phrases, too, the phrase must be incorporated in a 
suitable sentence. The student should not write in his note- 
book “ d@ vrai dire = to speak truly,” but a sentence, as, “ // 
n'a pas, a vrai dire, beaucoup de talent.” A similar method 
should be employed for other foreign languages. The note- 
book should be preserved, as it can be used in revising the 
author. The student will, of course, as he goes on, find him- 
self becoming more and more independent of this and of the 
dictionary. 

It is rather difficult to lay down the exact proportion of 
the whole time given to the study of a language which 
should be devoted to reading. If we exclude time given to 
conversation, about two-thirds of the remaining time should 
be given to reading. The student who ceases to read does 
not merely cease to make progress in the language he is 
studying, but he retrogrades. However little time in the 
bustle of life one can give to study, a small portion of our 
leisure should be devoted to increasing our knowledge of the 
literature of the languages we have acquired. There is no 
finality in language study. A living language is in a state 
of continual but slow change in its vecabuliny and in its 
modes of expression. It is only by constant reading that 
we can bring up to date the knowledge we have already 
acquired. 


On disait A un auteur tragique qui n’¢tait pas heureux : 
“Pourquoi ne faites-vous pas de comédies/” “Je ne fais 
pas de comédies depuis que j'ai lu Moliére.” “Tl parait,” lui 
dit-on, “que vous n’avez jamais lu Racine.” 


Sony: “ Vater, warum heisst’s denn in der Geographie 
immer europiiisches Festland ?” 

Vater : “ Dummer Bub’, liest du denn nicht alleweil in der 
Zeitung : Schiitzenfest, Singerfest, Turnerfest, Kiinstlerfest, 
Kellerfest, u. s. w.” 
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HOLIDAY FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


BY A MAN WHO KNOWS NEITHER LANGUAGE, 


4 by E contents of the September number of the /’ractica/ 

Teacher will be profoundly depressing to many of its 
older readers, who did not enjoy the qiuntnge of an 
early training in foreign tongues according to the new and 
rational methods therein to be set forth. And yet many of 
these old stagers would fain enjoy the pleasures of a holiday 
abroad, were it not for the terrors of the language which 
they were never taught. They know quite well that the 
grammar is now for ever beyond their reach, failing some 
special miracle taking place among the cells of their brain. 
In the probable absence of the requisite miracle, some com- 
fort may be drawn by such uneducated ones from the 
personal experience of one of themselves. 

Ihe general thesis to be here defended is that a man, or 
for that matter a woman, may speak French and German 
with fair fluency, and be perfectly able to understand these 
tongues when heard, without having been taught either, 
and without any grammatical knowledge worth the mention- 
ing Indeed, so far as the writer's observation goes, know- 
ledge of the grammar is an acquirement which often hampers 
conversation and renders it unintelligible to the foreigner. 
That is the chief effect which he has noticed in the conversa- 
tion of his more perfectly educated companions. Perhaps 
those foreigners were not grammatical persons, 

It may as well be confessed at once that the writer—that 
is me, so the usual pronoun may be used henceforward to save 
spiceand trouble well, l confess that | did spend or misspend 
some time at school in the study of French, so called, under a 
worthy man who knew none of it, but had an ambition that | 
should do so ; and further, that I actually had the temerity to 
include the same alleged French among the “ subjects” of my 
Training College course. Still I think | may fairly claim 
to be absolutely ignorant of all that is entitled to be called 
French grammar. lam aware, of course, that French nouns, 
and probably some other parts of speech, have two genders, 
but | never can tell which of those two genders is appropriate 
to any particular word. This lessens the value of my know- 
ledge of French genders considerably from the point of view 
of suchas write in the Practical Teacher on Modern Languages, 
but it is asource of much comfort to myself. If I speak badly 
enough, which I generally do, it is impossible for a listener 
to decide which gender | intend my noun to have; and if he 
is the right sort of man, he will give me the benefit of the 
doubt. A Frenchman is sure to do so. My friends who 
know all about gender, and would rather keep silent for a 
day than use a wrong termination, are so very particular to 
make their accuracy known that no one outside their im- 
mediate circle of friends can tell what they began to say by 
the time that they have got to the end of it. 

It is just the same with the irregular verbs. There are 
people who consider these more difticult to use than the 
regular ones. Under my treatment the most regular of 
French verbs acquire sufficient irregularity to purge them of 
all pride over their fellows, while a judicious pruning of the 
ornamental and useless parts of the irregulars reduces them 
to a fairly workable size and shape. 

Next to the grammar, the greatest hindrance to the fluent 
use of French [ find to be the dictionary. A kind and far- 
seeing friend warned me against its dangers early in my 
professional life, and for that I owe him sincere gratitude. 
\ few French translations of Scott's novels and Shake- 
speare’s plays soon put me into the happy position of being 
able to sell my dictionary —a crime which, in the interests 
of the possible buyer, | did not commit. In this way a habit 
of reading and speaking and thinking in phrases rather than 
in words was acquired which | have found of much practical 
Of course in an examination it would be a delusion 
and a snare But this is a holiday paper. 

Equipped with this slender knowledge and extensive 
ignorance of French, it will be readily believed that | found 
myself among French-speaking people for the first time with 
fear and trembling. For a day coll a half I was as one born 


value 


deaf, who had also progressed far on the way towards dumb- 
ness, Then in the apparent babel of sounds I began to 
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perceive words dimly, and well known phrases began to 
detach themselves from the background. At the same time 
my tongue was loosed, and it became easy to chatter to my 
gay and polite companions. They knew what I meant to 
say better than I did myself, and they did not seem to think 
it very funny that a foreigner should make grammatical 
errors in speaking their tongue. I suppose it must be a 
proof of our keener sense of humour that we think a French- 
man’s blunders in English a cause for laughter, but there are 
times when a little more politeness might lead us to postpone 
the open enjoyment of this type of joke. 

The late Professor Blackie used to say that when he spoke 
French he always felt like a monkey. On this matter | am 
not able to pronounce an opinion, as I do not know how a 
monkey feels, but there is one monkey trait which is of un- 
doubted use in the speaking of French and of every other 
language ; | refer to close imitation. ‘To imitate their tones 
and accents, even their peculiarities, as they may seem to 
us, is the surest way to be intelligible to any people among 
whom we may find (or lose) ourselves. But this is not always 
easy to do, and one cannot always conceal the fact that he is 
a foreigner, though he may easily conceal his nationality. In 
one French town, during my first Continental tour, for ex. 
ample, | was taken for a Swiss, though in the company of 
English friends. When I asked them why this should be 
so, | was told that it was on account of the Swiss speaking 
French so badly. This kept me from feeling proud of my 
accent. But 1 scored next day when my friends failed to 
make the booking clerk at the railway station understand 
them when they asked for a ticket to the second station along 
the line. He assured them there was no station of the name 
they gave on the system. When I asked for tickets to the: 
same place he gave them without remark. But then my 
friends were French scholars and I was not ; and in many 
cases | have found that to make a difference. 

As regards German, my experience has been somewhat 
similar. My first acquaintance with that tongue was made, 
not in school, but in church. I find it a very good way of 
gaining some familiarity with a new language to use in 
church a Bible in that tongue. There are some, no doubt, 
who might have conscientious or other objections to this 
mode of language study. It has obvious disadvantages to 
those who never go to church, for instance. But being in 
church one finds certain compensations in it. It makes a long 
sermon not intolerable, and gives a sense of time well spent. 
To some persons this will be a decided novelty. 

I next proceeded to practise conversation with a young 
German for a couple of hours weekly. After a month of 
this I felt ready to go to the Fatherland, the more so as two 
of my travelling companions had a competent knowledge of 
the German grammar. My own knowledge of that gram- 
mar was drawn chiefly from Mark Twain’s able essay on the 
subject, which I cordially recommend to all who, hke my- 
self, have no intention of studying its intricacies. 

The result was what might have been predicted, assuming 
my theory to be correct. From the very beginning of our 
tour | had to act as interpreter, and if the remuneration of 
my work had been at all commensurate with its success, | 
should have stuck to that business. But one rarely gets 
what one deserves in this world, which is one reason for its 
being so good a world on the whole. One word must be 
said in explanation. I was the only one of the party who 
smoked a pipe. The bearing of this explanation may not be 
evident at first. Its true inwardness lies in the fact that 
speaking with a pipe in one’s mouth vastly improves the 
purity of one’s German. I do not mean that it improves the 
grammar, but it certainly throws a discreet veil over some 
of its most striking peculiarities, and the result is a speech 
which is easily “ understanded of the people.” 

During the tour referred to I came across only one man 
whom I could not make understand my German. He was a 
ferryman who carried us over the Neckar one day in the 
Black Forest. I was much mortified at the incident until | 
learned at the neighbouring village that the man was stone 
deaf. After that I was able to enjoy the lunch which we 
had croased the river to obtain. 

I have mentioned the pipe as the best aid to a correct and 
intelligible German style; possibly a big cigar might be a 
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pretty good substitute, and failing both I should recommend 
a moustache long enough to gnaw at the necessary intervals 
without very serious injury or permanent deterioration. I 
regret that no equivalent prescription occurs to me which 
might be suitable for ladies, for even the cigarette does not 
possess body enough to conceal a really thorough ignorance 
of grammatical usages. For them I fear the only plan is to 
study the language in accordance with the numerous and 
excellent hints which I doubt not the Foreign Language 
number of this popular periodical will offer. 

I dedicate these remarks to the elderly and imperfectly 
educated who, like myself, suffer under the mistakes of the 
teachers of their youth, in order to convince some of them 
that having been born half a generation too soon is no real 
bar to their taking a thoroughly good holiday abroad with- 
out the indignity of joining a “personally conducted” troop. 
If | should confirm one doubter on this point my con- 
fessions will not have been made in vain. 


—* 2» Pots — 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE AS AN 
AID IN THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGES. 


ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 


SceNE I.—A country school in a French town, situated not 
far from the Alps. Time, about the year 1894. Teacher: 
“] wonder what I can do to interest these children in their 
study of English ; they hate it so, and think it such a dry 
lesson. I think I shall try to get some English boys and 
girls to write to them. They are sure to think it fun to get 
some letters from Eng!and.” 

Scene IL—A governess in a remote English country 
house. “What shall Ido’ Henry and Ethel dislike their 
French lesson, and it is so difficult to rouse any interest in 
it. I wish they knew some French children to talk or to 
write to.” ; 

Scent I1L.— November 1896. Two London editors, each 
in his own private room, reading a letter from France. 
“Well, this letter wants looking into; the writer seems a 
good practical man, and his plan a very good one. I must 
think what can be done.” 


It was in some such way that the scheme for an inter- 
national exchange of letters first originated. Needless to 
say, the French professor was M. Mieille, now at Tarbes, 
whilst the editors were respectively Mr. Scheurmier of 
the Practical Teacher and Mr. Stead of the Leview of 
Reviews. M. Mieille wrote that one important part of the 
plan would be, that in every school each boy or girl in 
correspondence should receive a letter from totally different 
parts of the country, thus giving more variety ; whilst so 
far as possible the social conditions of the students, their 
age, val their standing in the school should be studied. In 
1897 the plan was first simultaneously given out by the two 
magazines named above, and by the Revue Universitaire 
and Le Volume in France. The means of working the plan 
has been simplicity itself. Names were collected in France, 
sent over to England, paired with those collected in England, 
returned to France, and published there ; the writers of the 
first letters being French or German, as the case might be, 
for Professor Hartmann of Leipzig started the German 
bureau in March 1897. From these beginnings there has 
been a wonderful development, though strange and unforseen 
have been the difficulties. Teachers in England at first were 
yenerally averse to the plan, thinking it was scarcely safe to 
let boys and girls of different countries chatter together. 
Their fears have proved groundless. With one or two ex- 
ceptions the letters have been unobjectionable ; results, 
however, always being in accordance with the degree of 
enthusiasm in the teachers. English girls were very much 
amused with such letters as the following :—-“In my imagi- 
tation IT am seeing you there in your room reading this 
letter. You are blonde, of course, for English girls are 
mostly fair. Then your eyes are light blue, n'est ce pas? 
You have, as ], une frease pendante 2 but perhaps 1 am 
much wrong, so I shall be happy to receive your portrait.” 
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- Whilst the French boy quite expected that his English letter 
would concern games, and eagerly asked questions about 
cricket and football. From this correspondence an exchange 
of visits often followed ; here, however, is a large “ but.” The 
correspondents belong chiefly to the class which has not 
a large amount of money to spend ; so if the correspondent 
lived the one in Kent or Sussex, the other in the Pas de 
Calais or the Nord, the difficulties were small; but if one 
were in Aberdeen and the other in Toulouse, an exchange of 
visits would be very unlikely to take place. Hence bureaus 
have been established in France, Germany, and London, 
where applications are received, which must be sent through 
teachers or parents, and accompanied by references. These 
bureaus are:— London: Review of Reviews, Mowbray 
House, Norfolk Street, Strand. Paris: M. Toni-Mathieu, 
36 Boulevard Magenta ; and Quatre Langues, 63 Boulevard 
St. Germaine. Berlin: Herr Hempfler, 13 Belforterstrasse. 

The correspo: Cence has shown some other curious develop- 
ments. Boys from one colony have asked to be put in 
correspondence with those of another, or the home country. 
Sometimes at the request of parents or teachers a boy has 
been put in correspondence with a girl, and those teachers 
who a ey declare that there is a charm in this. It calls 
out the best qualities on both sides: girls being usually the 
best letter writers, the boys have been influenced to do their 
best. As concerns ourselves, the exchange of -letters has 
generally been with France. Comparatively few students in 
England learn German, but between France and Germany an 
enormous correspondence has taken place, and the naive 
observation of one French boy, that “after an exchange of 
letters he was induced in consequence to visit Germany, 
because he found his comrade to be not quite an ogre,” very 
plainly showed that these letters are powerful in other ways 
than the purely educational. Progress in the future will 
follow in two ways. 1. We must promote as far as possible 
exchange of visits between students who intend to become 


teachers of modern languages, and here the requests from ~ 


France are much more numerous than those from England. 
2. That in consequence of the co-operation of the Modern 
Language Association, an international list of teachers will 
be prepared—such teachers to be those who have already 
co-operated in the scholars’ ccrrespondence, or are anxious 
to do so. By the publication of these lists teachers can at 
once be put in touch without intermediary, thus saving time 
and making possible the pairing of children with better 
regard to their social circumstances-—this, of course, being 
very difficult in the original simple plan, for I might, for 
example, havea boy the son of a doctor, age fourteen, and the 
only available boy of the same age might be the son of a 
labourer ; the social conditions being so different, the best 
results could hardly be hoped for. The question teachers 
will ask is, How far does the exchange of letters help in the 
acquirement of languages’ The best answer to this will be 
to quote from Mr. Bubrer’s speech at a meeting in 1902 of 
the Scottish Modern Language Association, and by the fact 
that few teachers who commenced have given up the plan, 
and that other teachers continually come forward to try it, 
and after doing so send in more names. 

Mr. Buhrer said that in connection with the Perth 
Academy, when he was first asked in the spring of 1897 to 
join in the movement, he hesitated, but after receiving the 
first report from Professor Hartmann, he brought the matter 
before his pupils in the advanced classes, and almost all the 
girls took it up. That was at the end of 1897. Ever since the 
girls in the highest classes have been members of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Classes. During the last few months 
he had had the pleasure of sending in twenty-one names 
of adult students who attended the evening continuation 
classes. Altogether there had been sent in about ninety names 
and addresses since November 1897. Of those who took up 
the correspondence from the beginning he was glad to say 
that he only knew of four who had dropped. The others 
were still keeping it up, and he thought were as much in- 
terested in it as ever. What were the aims of international 
correspondence / To promote education, instruction, and 
friendship; and the benefits derived from this system were 
numerous indeed. (Comparatively few of the many lovers 
and students of modern languages were able to go to 
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Germany or France, and the next best thing, he thought, to 
actual residence abroad was this promntherwn, howd Here the 
correspondent had an opportunity of bringing his knowledge 
into practice, here he found a direct connection with one who 
spoke and wrote the language, and here he got a eo 
intercourse and discussion of things “p to date. Facts about 


certain customs and manners which he never could under- 
stand from his book, and which seemed strange and incom- 
prehensible, were explained, and he penetrated into the 
culture and the spirit of another people. If both partners 
were serious in their correspondence they would vie with each 
other in bringing out the good points, not only of their 
school, but of their town and their country, and thus the 
correspondence becomes not only a propaganda of their 
language, but also of their country. The correspondence 
helped to make the study of language in schools less dry and 
monotonous and less of a drudgery. Pupils always looked 
forward to their next letter. They learned a good many 
words they never got from books nor heard in the class. If 
they intended going abroad they would know to whom to 
apply, and would get information and help from their friend ; 
while on arriving they would feel themselves less lonely, 
knowing they had at least one friend to turn to in any 
difficulties. 

The correspondence, however, did not only go on during 
the school tenure, but during the holidays and after the 
pupils had left school, and led to friendships and business 
relations, and was a real source of pleasure and profit to all 
those who were thus engaged. 

Proceeding, Mr. Buhrer said it was precisely because of 
the crowded condition of the class work that this system 
afforded a relief instead of giving an added burden to bear. 
No time whatever need be occupied with the correspondence 
in class hours, but the atudents should carry it on themselves. 
An occasional letter of special interest or amusing errors 
might be read in the class. He could say from personal 
experience that correspondence did not burden the teacher, 
but made his work much lighter and more interesting. 

I do not think I need add to Mr. Buhrer’s words beyond 
saying, “Try for yourself, and if you give up in disgust it 
will surely be because Well, it would not be polite to 
finish the sentence. E. A. Lawrence. 

~~» od P«te— 


THE APPLICATION OF PHONETICS TO 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


BY B. DUMVILLE, B.A., L.C.P. 


" tae: first thing to do in commencing the study of a spoken 
language is to learn to recognise and produce all the 
sounds correctly. By this it is not meant that we are to 
take one of the ordinary grammar books and study the in- 
troductory remarks on pronunciation in which each sound is 
said to be like some one of the English sounds. True, it is 
possible to introduce our English sounds, and to make our- 
selves understood by an inte//igent foreigner, especially if the 
latter knows fairly well beforehand what we are going to 
say. But if we are anxious to speak and read the language 
with any satisfaction both to ourselves and to the foreigner, 
we must begin by recognising that there are important 
differences in most of the sounds, both vowel and consonant. 
To allow a boy at school to take a pen for the first time, 
hold it in whichever way he pleases, and use it for weeks, 
months, and years, until he arrives at such a stage that he 
can write legibly, and then start to correct his acquired bad 
habits of holding the pen, is no more foolish than the old 
method of teaching a spoken language, according to which 
people commence to “polish up” their (age ye when 
they have thoroughly fixed all the sounds, which have to be 
corre ted 
If the first few weeks are given up to exercises on all the 
new sounds, and if during the first few months every word is 
spoken with great care, and corrected and recorrected until 
it is absolutely satisfactory, much time will be saved in the 
long-run. ‘The correct speaking of a language will require 


an immense amount of practice, and this should be put in 
By doing 


incidentally with the learning of the words. 





nearly everything orally at the beginning, we are not only 
acquiring a good pronunciation, but we are laying a firmer 
foundation in memory. Though individuals differ somewhat, 
it is nevertheless true that the ear memory is in nearly 
every case more important than that of the eye. The ad- 
vanced student of a language usually “feels” that a phrase 
is wrong by hearing it more certainly than by seeing it 
written. 

In the early stages it is practically impossible to do 
without a competent teacher to explain the vocal mechanism 
for each sound, and to correct the first attempts. To 
se ome this instruction, and to fix it, a good elementary 
book on the phonetics of the language should be studied.' 
Most experts on phonetics are in favour of the use of = 
set of symbols, Sifferent in many cases from the ordinary 
ones used. The reason of this is, that the ordinary letters 
invariably suggest, by association, sounds given them in the 
native tongue of the learner. Try as he will, he cannot 
— rid himself of this tendency. By giving hima 
symbol which has no suggestive power of this kind, we free 
him from the bondage of the associations he has already 
formed. If he complains about the labour of acquiring a 
new set of symbols, he is quite ignorant of the seriousness 
of the task before him. The acquirement of a new set of 
sounds, to be able to pronounce them with any ease, is not 
the affair of days but of months. And if, by adopting a few 
new symbols, the difficult task can be made lighter, the in- 
telligent learner will welcome the innovation. 

The symbols most commonly adopted are those of the 
Association Phonétique Internationale. For French they are 
as follows :— 














f —_ ae — 
7 — . 
symbol | Woe nea” |Sombot| Wort Senta aymbot| Word contining 
j__|pied, lieu q lui, huit w  joui, moi (mwa) 
i lit, cri g tu, mur u_s_—i[ow, nous 
e été, donner ? peu, jeu © |nétre, beau 
e |pére,aile,elle| o le, me, je 29 ~=|colline, cog 
a patte, matin| e@ neuf, seur a pate, tasse 
j i 

















The nasal vowels are :— 
@ as in vante, ample, tente, temple. 
»» On, ombre. 

€ ,, fin, timbre, craindre, faim, feindre, syntaxe, nymphe. 

@ ,, wun, humble. 

The sounds j, y, and w are really very close, and shortened 
torms of the vowels beneath them (i, y, and u respectively). 
So close are they that they may be classed as consonants, 
since the air-friction sounds produced are such a striking 
feature. 

For the other consonants we use the same signs as in 
ordinary French, except in the case of— 


3° which represents j or soft g, as in je, rouge. 
\t h 


} ” 2 soft ¢ » chien, chambre. 
| ary » gn sv» agneau, seigneur. 
K ie - hurd ch or hard c, as in orchestre, coq. 


The following are examples of phonetic notation :— 

{ deux agneaux mangent l’herbe du jardin 

le dgz apo ma;3' lerb dy Jardé 

Le paysan et la paysanne cueillent les cerises 
( la peiza e la peizan ke:j le sriz 

Les Etats-Unis d’ Amerique 
{ lez etaz yni d amenk 
oy premier, ro'd Angleterre 

giiom promje rwad Gglote:r 





' Several small books exist. Elements of French Pronunciation and 
Diction will be shortly published. 

* J and g have already been taken to represent other sounds, 

t This sound (the unvoiced form of 3 ) is one consonant only and not two, 
as ch would imply. ’ 

t This is one sound, intermediate between English n and ng. It must be 
distinguished from ni, as in opinion (opifij>). The writer had occasion, only 
ashort time ago, to correct the pronunciation of gn in the case of a French 

master in aloete. This gentleman, all his life, had been giving nj for f - 
Fortunately, another highly-educated Frenchman was available to support 
the writers correction, or our good friend would never have believed it 
possible for an Englishman to correct him. 

§ The sign : indicates extra length. 
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The limits of this article prevent the explanation of the 
exact characteristics of each of the French sounds. We may 
here call attention to one of the features of the system. Take 
the French nasals d, 5, @, @. The sign ~ indicates that some 
of the air must pass through the nose. There is thus a com- 

site sound consisting of the ordinary mouth vowel indicated 
By the letter a, 9, «¢, a combined with the peculiar nasal 
resonance. There is no m,n, or vg in the sound, in spite of 
the fact that an » or m is always written in the French. By 
using such symbols we call attention to the ¢rue nature of 
these sounds, and the association with a nasal consunant as 
nor m is broken. 

The symbols need not be used longer than they are found 
necessary. They can be discarded when the new sounds are 
firmly fixed. It is found, moreover, that they actually help 
the ordinary spelling, by systematising the various methods of 
representing each sound. 

It is worse than foolish to ridicule such a system without 
trying it. No one who has intelligently used it has found it 
of little value. The best reply that can be given to the 
criticism of the uninitiated is—Study and practise it. 

When the student has acquired fair power over the sounds 
from a competent instructor, he can do much by himself with 
a phonograph and French records. But it is not advisable 
to utilise these a¢ first. The sounds cannot be acquired by 
hearing only. When once they have been fixed, delicate in- 
flexion and accentuation of French can be added to the 
good pronunciation by imitation of the rendering of educated 
French people. We cannot have such at our beck and call, 
nor would they be patient enough to repeat often enough to 
enable us to imitate exactly. Records on the phonograph 
will serve the purpose far better than the makers of them. 


—S ot Pete 


ACCENT AND LIAISON. 


BY GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.SC., 


Editor of De Maistre’s ‘* Voyage autour de ma Chambre,” and 
About's ‘* Le Roi des Montagnes” (Nelson and Sons). 


Se Frenchman who studies English meets with two 
difficulties which his own language does not offer to 
the English student. The first is the position of the accented 
syllable, and the next is the want of a system for dividing 
a word into syllables. Even with the same spelling the 
accentuation of the word may vary. Thus we have prodice 
(verb) and produce (noun), conféssor (a person who confesses 
his sins) and cdnfessor (a priest who hears confessions). We 
have absolutely no rule for the position of the accent either 
with respect to the order of syllables in the word or with 
regard to derivation. Thus, in the words given above, the 
accent falls sometimes on the prefix, sometimes on the root 
syllable, while in quotation, etc., it falls on the vowel which 
merely connects root with suffix. The stress laid on the 
accented syllable is so great that to place it elsewhere is a 
very serious fault. In French, however, the syllables of a 
word have all nearly the same value, unless they are alto- 
gether mute. A slight exception is to be made in the case 
of the syllable that had the tonic accent in Latin. The per- 
sistence of the tonic accent is highly interesting for students 
of etymology, but the ordinary student “| not trouble 
about the accented syllable in Latin, but remember that in 
modern French the tonic accent falls on the last syllable 
of the word unless that syllable is mute, and then the 
accent falls on the last but one—<tranger, admettre. 

It frequently happens that, owing to some grammatical 
change, the last syllable but one would be mute, as well as 
the last: for example, if we formed the feminine of ¢tranger 
according to the general rule, we should have étrangere; but 
é-tran-ge-re ends with a mute syllable, and consequently the 
last but one must take the stress. But as it is impossible 
to put a stress on the mute syllable ge, we alter it to g?, 
and make it capable of taking the stress. This principle is 
the key to many apparent irregularities in French grammar, 
and is also one of the many proofs that in learning a lan- 
guage the ear is more important than the eye. No student 
who remembers this simple rule for the accent, and who pro- 
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nounces his words, or thinks of their pronunciation when 


~ he writes them, will ever make a mistake over the spelling 


of such words as— 

(a) Feminines—fermiere, é&oliere, nette, complete; (b) verbal 
forms—( jeter), je jette; (se promener), je me promene ; (recevoir), 
ils recoivent, que je regotve; (précéder), je précede. 

Notice that in the case of such verbs as the last even the 
syllable cé is not capable of taking the full tonic accent, so it 
is changed into cé to make it more sonorous. 

The rule for dividing a word into syllables is simplicity 
itself. Keep every consonant as lute as possible. Never put 
a consonant into the first syllable if you can put it into 
the second, etc. This rule is invariable: no matter how the 
word may have been formed, the division into syllables 
depends solely upon its present spelling. If we take, for 
instance, the two English words inconstant and inaccessible, 
the first syllable in each case is in; but the words similarly 
spelt in French are thus divided—in-con-stant and ¢-nac-ces- 
si-ble—the first syllable of the first being a nasal sound, 
while the first syllable of the second is a pure vowel, 

This rule for division of syllables is so important that it 
takes effect to such an extent as to lead to the carrying on 
of a consonant to the next word should the latter begin with 
a vowel. English students often make the mistake of end- 
ing a line with 7 or gu’. This is wrong, because the /’ or qu’ 
forms part of the following syllable, and should not be sepa- 
rated from it; for in French, as in English, a syllable should 
never be written partly on one line and partly on another. 

The habit of carrying on the final consonant of a word is 
one that requires considerable practice to acquire ; and per- 
haps French people, in speaking their own language, make 
more mistakes in this respect than in any other. There are 
two forms of error in this matter—one in which, by omitting 
the consonant, two vowel sounds come together which shock 
the ear. This is called cuir (leather), from the harsh effect 
produced. The other consists in putting a needless conso- 


nant between two vowels which should come together, and. 


this production of too much softness is called velowrs (velvet), 
as in quatre-s-yeux for quatre yeux. 

Those grammarians who explain every difficulty by saying 
that it is “for euphony,” tell us that two vowels cannot 
come together—a most absurd statement, as a glance at any 
French book will show. But it requires a well-trained ear 
to tell when two vowel sounds should come together and 
when they should not. Uneducated people often avoid the 
liaison to conceal their ignorance of grammar. In La Gram- 
maire, M. Caboussat, who is weak in spelling and grammar, 
says :—“ Lorsque je parle, ¢a va trés bien, ga ne se voit pas 
j’évite les liaisons. A la campagne, c’est prétentieux, je dis: 
‘Je suis allé.’ (Jl prononce sans lier l’s avec l'a.)” 

We advise our readers to practise reading aloud in French, 
dividing the words into syllables and making the liaison 
wherever possible. This is so simple that children in French 
schools get over the mechanical part of learning to read in a 
year or so. 

We should remark that the consonant that is carried on 
must not be exaggerated, and its articulation may even be a 
little more feeble than if it occurs at the beginning or in the 
body of a word. 

Certain words beginning with a vowel do not admit of a 
liaison, such as onze, onzieéme, and oui. Thus we say, “ // 
est | onze heures. Mon frere est | onzi’me. Je dis | oui.” Some 
speakers make no liaison with ouwate, cotton wool. English- 
men are tempted to omit it in such words as oiseau, on 
account of the resemblance of the first sound to our w; but 
this is wrong—we must say les oiseaux. Although the word 


“aspirate” means “rough breathing,” there is never a rough 
breathing in an aspirated A in French. The only difference 
between the / aspirate and the / mute in French is that the 
former prevents the liaison, while the latter allows it. In 
English, it is easy to remember the few initial A’s that are 
mute; but in French, mutes and aspirates so nearly equal one 
another in number that even experienced French speakers 
find a difficulty in this matter. A favourite question in 
examinations is, “Give the feminine of /e héros;” and the 
student, who knows that the feminine of héros is héroine, 
writes down la héroine, which is wrong—for although the?/ 
in Aéros is aspirate, in all its compounds it is mute. The 
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initial in Audt and Auitieme is aspirate—./e suis le huitieme 
but yet;in the compound dir- hurt it is mute (di-cuit). 


Some consonants require a special remark. 

C. In spite of the rule that ¢ is soft before ¢ and i, this 
letter always takes the # sound when carried on to the next 
“ ord C4 t thac eat trea bon. 

In the names of the coins fraw and marc, the ¢ is never 
earnie | on 

1). ‘This is carried on as a ¢—Quand on est jeune. [Quan-t-on 
est After v, the d is seldom carried on at all—for example, 
Lord, egard, hasurd, lourd, nord, and sourd; and should not be 
carried on in nid or nud. 

G is generally sounded as — un 

’ ind of d, however, In pougd. 

M,N, I’, R, are not carried on unless they are pronounced 
when the word stands alone. 

There are a few exceptions to this—-for example, we say 

na, pronouncing it almost exactly as in on wa pas; 80 


“ng e le “ee, 


It keeps the 


Cn at aael, en hommage, ancien ele ve, bon a rien, rien a farre. 


So also J’a¢ beaucoup @ faire; and the final r of the infinitive 


in the first conjugation should be carried on—for example, 
ley et retour, although many people, in asking for a return 


ticket, say, “a//é et retour.” This is a great trial for English- 
men, who become familiar with the isolated use of the infini- 
tive in learning their grammar, and in this case the final r is 
not sounded 

T is generally carried forward unless it is preceded by 
It is always carried on in est, 
This marks a difference between the verb 
and the conjunction. 

X is carried forward as a 2 sound in words in which it is 
sounded as sa, or not sounded at all—asir ow dix arbres. In 
other cases it keeps its compound sound ks. 


i concourt | a l Exposition 
but never in ef. 


—>) of Pate 


METHOD IN RELATION TO TIME. 


( y late years great attention has been paid to methods of 

teaching modern languages, and many systems have 
been evolved—all agree more or less in adopting a direct 
method. There is a great danger, however, when deciding 
which method to adopt, of disregarding such circumstances 
as the age of the pupils and the amount of time at their 
disposal 

Some teachers hold that the pupil should learn the foreign 
language exactly as he learnt his own. They forget the fact 
that most English boys and girls who begin to learn French 
or German have already acquired a considerable amount of 
linguistic power in learning their own language ; and even 
f they have not done much in the way of formal grammar, 
they have some general ideas on the subject which they have 
gained by practice. Then, again, when a child is learning his 
native tongue he hears it spoken all around him, and lives, 
as it were, in an atmosphere of it. This condition of things 
teachers try to reproduce by using only French or German 
in the lesson. This is excellent as far as it goes, and teachers 
who adopt the method keep making demands (and very 
woperly too) for a larger share of the school hours, and 
wee A when questioned about the possibility of teaching 
a language with only one or even two hours a week, they 
say that if more time cannot be devoted it is not worth 
while to take up the subject. 

Now it seems to us that the method to be adopted in 
teaching a language must depend very largely on the time 
ut the teacher's disposal. of course, if the whole of the 
yupil’s time can be given to the study of the language, the 
west thing to do is to send him into the country where he 
will find it the sole medium of expressing his thoughts—in 
the home, the street, the shop, and the school. If he can stay 
there long enough, he might have quite a liberal education in 
itand through it. If the pupil can give about eight or ten 
hours a week, an imitation of this French or German life 
might be attempted. The language used in class should be 
the language studied, except for quite the early lessons, and 
the “ Direct Method” should be adopted ; plentiful conversa- 


tions on topics suggested by objects and pictures should form 
the staple of the early part of the course ; reading is neces- 
sary to connect the spoken with the written language ; and 
written exercises are required in order to ensure accuracy of 
spelling: but these exercises, like the oral ones, should not 
consist of so-called translation, but should be the direct 
expression of the pupil’s thoughts in French or German 
words. A modicum of formal grammar is necessary as an 
aid to the other branches of study, but all irregularities of 
rare occurrence should be eschewed, unless, unfortunately, 
the exigencies of an impending examination demand them. 

With but two or three hours a week, a somewhat similar 
course might be pursued, but the teacher will have to adapt 
his proportions of time to circumstance. He should also 
rely more on reading as the base on which his lessons shou!d 
rest. 

The question is often asked, “Is it possible to teach a 
foreign language with only one hour, or even two, a week ?” 
Bearing in mind the saying of Professor Max Miiller that 
it is the labour of a lifetime to master even one language, 
we must say that if the student expects to become anything 
like proficient in the language, the answer must be a decided 
negative ; but if by “teaching a language” we mean giving 
the boy such a power over the language that he may be able 
to express himself fairly correctly, to understand what is said 
to him, and to get enjoyment from reading a book in that 
language, then we say, “ Yes, most decidedly.” The method 
employed must be different, and although conversations on 
pictures, etc., should find a place in the scheme, yet more 
dependence must be placed on the -reading book. Many 
people have practically discarded the reading book with 
classes of beginners ; but yet, if a book is properly used, it is 
a most valuable aid in teaching, especially oan the time is 
limited. Unless great care is exercised, pupils get into a bad 
habit in using their book, and never acquire the habit of 
understanding what they read—they understand only the 
translation of what they read. It is true they make the 
translation for themselves as they go on, but that is not 
enough ; they must aim at understanding the book without 
the mental or oral assistance of their own language. The 
practice of making out a vocabulary of new words militates 
against the acquisition of this power. It is a practice that 
we always condemn. Words should be learnt in their con- 
text ; this applies particularly to conjunctions, prepositions, 
and other relational words. Very frequently the glossary 
or dictionary is necessary before the foreign word will con- 
vey any meaning to the mind; but as soon as possible the 
word should be restored to its position in the sentence, and 
the English equivalent fet As soon as the French or 
German sentence has conveyed a thought to the mind, the 
student must see whether it has also supplied the means for 
expressing that thought. If the sentence is complex, it may 
be taken to pieces and used in sections or stages. For ex- 
ample, take the sentence: “Il y avait une fois un roi qui 
était si bon que tous ses sujets l’adoraient.” The student 
thinks of the existence of a king, or the teacher asks him to 
state that a king existed, not by asking him to translate, 
“There was once a king,” but by the use of words as far 
removed from a literal translation as possible. The student 
then expresses this simple thought by saying, “Il y avait 
une fois un roi.” Then thinking of one of his prominent 
qualities, he says, “Il y avait une fois un bon roi ;” or, sub- 
stituting an adjectival clause for the adjective, he says, “I! 
y avait une fois un roi qui était bon.” Finally, thinking of 
the degree and result of the king’s goodness, he says, “II y 
avait une fois un roi qui était si bon que tous ses sujets 
l’adoraient.” 

Exercises in pronunciation should be taken with the 
reading in all the earlier lessons, and the pupil should be 
encouraged to read aloud at home the passage he has to 
prepare. In class it is a good practice to allow the pupils 
to look at the sentences one at a time, and when the sentence 
has conveyed a thought to the pupils’ minds, the teacher may 
call on one to express that thought either in English or in 
French, telling which only at the moment of naming the 
pupil he calls upon. This ensures attention and mental 
effort on the part of the whole class, and the pupil feels that 
he can really speak (a little) French. 
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LES ALPES. 


Allegro risoluto. (By permission.) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A COURSE OF 
READING IN FRENCH. 


BY W. T. THOMPSON, B.A. (LOND.). 


| > RENCH classics are distinguished by clearness and ease 

of expression and harmony of diction. When French 
ease and grace are combined with a brilliant play of fancy, 
striking antithesis, or nobility of thought, the result is seen 
in a work which is capable of affording the purest enjoyment 
to a student who has mastered the initial Vifticulties of the 
language. M. Albalat has lately shown us what immense 
trouble the masters of French style have taken to polish 
their phrases. By a comparison of the original manuscripts 
of Chateaubriand, Buffon, La Fontaine, etc., with the many 
revisions and re-revisions to which they have been subjected, 
he has shown us how weak and colourless or diffuse sentences 
have been converted into vigorous, clear-cut expressions, 
which suggest even more than they actually state ; how 
judicious condensation strengthens the general effect ; and 
how, often after much searching, an author finds the exact 
words which fit the idea he wishes to convey. He has also 
shown us how harmony is obtained by eliminating sounds 
which offend the ear, and how transposition or substitution 
makes the whole phrase run smoothly. A study of his work 
(Le Travail du Style, published by Armand Colin, Paris, at 
3°50 francs) will suggest to a reader many good criteria of 
style, and help him to understand why certain great writers 
are looked upon as masters of style. 

Whether a student aspires to writing pure, clear, and 
harmonious French or not, he should endeavour to cultivate 
his appreciation of style. To that end he should—at least 
until his taste is well formed—read only the works of those 
gvreat writers whose charm of sty le constitutes one of their 
titles to fame. When he has acquired some critical faculty 
he may be less particular as to what he reads, but while he 
is still in the early period of his study he should read nothing 
written by writers like Dumas the elder, Erckmann-Chatrian, 
Jules Verne, and Zola. M. Albalat proscribes the first of 
the four writers mentioned above, but says nothing of the 
others — partly, no doubt, because of their more recent date, 
and partly because some of them are only of the second or 
third rank. I have mentioned the last three because they 
are French writers whose names are well known in England. 
Notwithstanding the fact that many of the works of those 
four writers are interesting in themselves, they should not be 
read until the student's taste is matured. A similar remark 
applies, but in a less degree, to the works of Théophile 
Gautier and Georges Sand. Under the same ban I would 
place the greater part of the works of romance which are 
produced in such abundance by French novelists at the 
present day* 

The student who aims at writing clear and polished French 
should commence by a study of the authors of the Augustan 
periodof French literature —the period of Louisthe Fourteenth, 
Paseal in his Provincial Letters will show him how French 
prose can be used to express delicate irony and _ polished 
sarcasm, and in his /ensees to convey the profound reasoning 
of one of the ablest Christian apologists who has ever lived. 
He should also read La Rochefouncauld’s Marims, which will 
delight him by the polish of the phrase and by the profound 
knowledge of human nature—usually on its less praise- 
worthy side—-which they display. The Caracteres of La 
Bruyere and the letters of Mme. de Sévigné should also be 
read. These letters are perfect models of easy, charming, 
und graceful French. Above all, he must not neglect the 
great sermon writers of the period, He should read the 
Oraisons fundebrea both of Bossnet and of Fléchier. Let him 
notice how the latter shines by the harmony of his language 
and his choice of words, and the former by his use of bold 
and striking figure. In verse he should read the tragedies 
and comedies of Racine and Corneille, and exercise his grow- 
ing critical faculty by comparing the restrained charm of 
Racine with the bolder flights of his great rival. One could 
hardly call Moliére a great stylist, but I think he might be 
read at this stage of the student's progress. It will be 
interesting to the student to notice how, as a writer of 





comedies, he drops into colloquialisms which do not now 
exist in modern French. In reading Molitre, a book like 
Génin’s Leaxique de la Langue de Moliére should be used for 
the obsolete expressions. La Fontaine’s Fab/es should also be 
read. Boileau’s satires should be read for their perfection 
of polished phrase and their keen criticisms. Among 
eighteenth-century authors Montesquieu deserves a high 
place as a stylist. His Lettres Persanes, Grandeur et Déca- 
dence des Romains, and Esprit des Lois should be read. For 
the prose of this century Voltaire and Rousseau should be 
sand We would recommend the reading at least of the Iie 
de Charles XII. and the Siecle de Louis XIV. of Voltaire, and 
the Emile of Rousseau. Coming to later times, Chateaubriand, 
Paul Louis Courier, and Flaubert should be read for the 
cultivation of style. The works of Chateaubriand we should 
recommend are René and Génie du Christianisme, and of 
Flaubert the historical novel Salammbé. Paul Louis Courier’s 
letters, his political articles, and his Pamphlet des Pamphlets 
should also _ read. 

We have been endeavouring above to give some idea of a 
course of study which a student might enter upon with the 
view of gaining a critical appreciation of style in French. 
We are only too well aware that we have omitted many 
works which might be recommended with the same object, 
and that other authors than those mentioned might have 
been included, but we had to consider both the restrictions 
of space of this journal and the limited leisure of many of 
our students. We shall conclude by giving a list of good 
French novels and plays which we recommend to our 
readers. Here again we must offer an apology. We have 
not ventured to recommend anything we have not read 
ourselves, and that must be our defence if we leave out 
anything which our readers might think we should have 
included. We include in our list only novels of which the 
style is good, and which we could recommend sister, wife, 
or daughter to read. We have attempted, to a small extent, 
to graduate them in point of difficulty. 

Souvestre’s Serf, a Chevrier de Lorraine, Un Philosophe 
sous les Toits are easy and interesting. Biarvs Quand j’étais 
Petit is a delightful work, portraying the feelings and ex- 
periences of a child as they appear in reminiscence to an old 
man. So is also Hector Malot's emi et ses Amis. Jean de la 
Brite’s Mon Curé et mon Oncle describes with charmingly easy 
touch the espieglerie of a young girl who has been brought 
up by an unsympathetic female relative. La Canne de Jone, 
by Alfred de Vigny, is an interesting novel which will be 
appreciated by those who have some knowledge of the 
history of the early part of last century. Jules Claretie’s 
Pierrille is a beautiful tale of simple, uncalculating love and 
self-sacrifice. Sandeau’s Mdile. de la Seigli’re is a witty 
comedy, bringing into sharp contrast the ideas and feelings 
of the men of the ancien régime, and of the new men of the 
Revolution. Alphonse Karr’s Voyage autour de mon Jardin 
is not exactly a novel. The author chats in a discursive 
way, with light and easy grace, about his flowers, and 
digresses in the most inconsequential but witty manner. 
The whole of the Tartarin series by Alphonse Daudet 
(Tartarin de Tarascon, Tartarin sur les Alpes, Port Tarascon) 
should be read. Turtarin de Tarascon must be read to 
appreciate the serio-comic figure of the hero. Honoré de 
Balzac, although a voluminous writer, took some care over 
his style. Most of what he has written can be read with 
enjoyment, although his descriptions of scenery, persons, and 
places are at times a trifle too long. We especially recom- 
mend to our readers Le Pre Goriot, a tale of a French King 
Lear of the lower bourgeoisie; La Recherche del Absolu, which 
turns on the way in which the pursuit of a great idea over- 
masters and controls the whole of a man’s life; and La /’eau 
de Chagrin, » somewhat mystical tale, turning on the 
possession of an amulet which secures for its holder the 
fulfilment of his wishes, but at a cost which the reader 
of the novel must find out for himself. Prosper Mérimée’s 
Colomba transports the reader to Corsica, with its brigands 
and its family feuds. Coming down to more recent time, 


Pierre Loti has written much which will charm the reader. 
In the /’é&heur d’Islande he has become the interpreter of 
the life and feelings of the Breton fishermen, and has evolved 
a beautiful tale out of their simple lives. 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 


Principal of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on Scholar- 
ship List ; Author of ‘Scholarship School Management,” 
“* Building of the British Empire,” etc. 


SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR 1903. 
Ninth Month—September. 


(N.B.—I should be glad if students who intend to follow this 
course regularly would send their names and addresses to me.) 


Work for the Month. 


1. Reading.—Prepare carefully Hsmond, Book III., chaps. 
i.-vii. Note the remarks made last month on the importance of 
oral reading. Mere repetition of words without due attention 
to the proper interpretation of meaning is of comparatively 
little use. 

2. Repetition.—See above. Those students who have not yet 
been examined should give continual care to examination and 
study modulation of voice. 

3. Teaching.—Chaps. ix.-x., Scholarship School Management : 
The Teaching of Geography and History. 

As both these subjects are usually taught, the proper methods 
to employ should be carefully studied. 

Geography is an important subject, not only from its practical 
value, but also as a means of mental training. The former is 
obvious. Our vast empire and trading connections bring us 
into contact with all nations, and no one can read a newspaper 
to understand it without some considerable acquaintance with 
the subject. To the emigrant, to the merchant, to the sociolo- 
gist, a thorough knowledge is imperatively necessary. The 
subject also presents numerous opportunities of training and 
developing the observation, memory, and judgment. 

The great difficulty lies in the vast number of facts to be 
taught which are largely independent of others. In arithmetic, 
or grammar, or elementary science, new facts may generally be 
deduced from what has been already learnt; but in geography the 
most complete knowledge of one country does not enable one to 
deduce the name of a cape, or bay, or town in another. With 
the climate, and with animal and vegetable productions, much 
may be done by reasoning and analogy, but there always re- 
mains a large proportion of isolated facts, and the great problem 
in teaching the subject is how to present these facts in such a 
way that they can be remembered and understood. One of the 
greatest means is map drawing, which is always interesting to 
a class. To take an example. Suppose a teacher is about to 
give lessons on the coast of England. In many cascs this might 
be attempted by writing out lists of capes, bays, etc., and com- 
mitting them to memory by continual repetition, with the result 
that a child can repeat the name of every cape and bay, and yet 
have no idea of the coast line. This is palpably wrong. The 
correct method would be to take an imaginary voyage down the 
coast. The teacher would draw the outline as he proceeds, fill 
in the names of capes, bays, islands, river mouths, ports, with 
such explanations as are necessary—for example, Holy Island. 
W hy is this so called? What is the meaning of Flamborongh, 
Newcastle, Wallsend, etc. When the lesson is done, the chil- 
dren should draw the map, two or three times if necessary, and 
subsequently write a description of the coast. The same method 
should be followed with rivers, etc. Every attempt must be 
made, by description, anecdote, picture, etc., to create a keen 
interest. Whether a lesson is a success or not depends entirely 
upon the teacher. 

History is also a most interesting study for children. It is 
practically useful to any citizen of the British Empire, and also 
a valuable means of mental training if taught properly. The 
facts have more relation to each other than in geography, since 


the whole course of any nation’s history is one long chain of the 
interaction of cause and effect. The three natural divisions of a 
lesson on nearly any event are: (a) The causes which produced 
it; (b) Details of the event; (c) The after-effects or results. 
Many events, considered by themselves, are uninteresting and 
unintelligible; considered as a link in a chain of events, are 
replete with interest. 

For younger classes, teaching history by means of biography 
on the concentric plan is generally adopted, since the personal 
element creates immediate interest. Thus the whole of the 
Saxon period can be dealt with in a series of lessons on Alfred. 
His position as King of Wessex necessitates an explanation of 
the various kingdoms and how they were formed, his contest 
with the Danes, the whole subject of Danish invasions, his law 
reforms, the subject of Anglo-Saxon laws and institutions, his 
church reforms, the introduction and development of Christian- 
ity, and soon. From the one character a series of ever-widen- 
ing rings originates as from a pebble dropped in smooth water, 

n notes of lessons on historical subjects, pupil teachers often 
find great difficulty with the method, and frequently the only 
mode of teaching is telling. This is not enough ; there must be 
explanation, illustration, reasoning with the class, the use of 
pictures, diagrams, plans, maps, etc. , 

4, Drawing.—One or two copies each week to fairly fill a half 
imperial sheet of paper, lined in with brush and sepia. 

5. Music.—Continue practice in trans'ation from one notation 
to the other. 

6. Penmanship.—Ten minutes’ daily practice from the Practical 
Teacher Copy Book, and care at all times. 

7. Composition.—Write one or two essays each wcek on such 
subjects as :— 

(1.) Why is London the greatest city on earth ? 

(2.) The Commonwealth of Australia. 

(3.) The National Debt. 

(4.) The Argonauts. 

(5.) Life in the times of Esmond. 

(6.) The character of Orlando. 

(7.) ** The old order changeth, yielding place to new.” 

(8.) ‘All is not gold that glitters.” 

The following notes may indicate the line to be taken :— 

(1.) (a) The capital of the greatest empire, 

(b) The character of the British, 

(c) The enormous trade. 

(d) The situation on a tidal river, sufficiently remote from 
the sea to prevent ready attack, but not to hinder 
water-borne trade. 

(e) The centre of the land hemisphere. 

(2.) Treat this historically, Sketch the rise from a convict 
station to separate states; then deal with the necessity for union. 

(3.) (4) How originally formed—William the Third’s inability 

to raise money on his personal security. ' 

(b) Sketch the increase (see Whitaker for figures). 

(c) To whom is the debt owing. 

(2) Discuss the advantages and disadvantages. 

(4.) The ‘** Heroes” will supply all the matter, Tell the story 
in your own words, as briefly and clearly as you can. 

(5.) The material for this will be found inthe book. Addison's 
Spectator papers will also assist. It is impossible to deal with 
every point, so make a selection of dress, manners, political 
feeling, social life, ete. 

(6.) See text-book. Substantiate your opinions with apt 
quotations. 

(7.) This line from the “ Passing of Arthur” is as true now as 
then. We are continually dropping fashions, modes of thought, 
etc., in face of the new revelations of science. 

(8.) Deal as with other proverbs. (i) The literal meanin 
(ii) the wider and more general application; (iii) enetiglt 
in life. 

8. English. — 

(1.) Learn twenty-five roots and meanings per week. 

(2.) Prosody—the laws of verse. 

(3.) The Task, Book V., lines 283-304. 

(4.) As You Like It, Act 1V., Scenes ii. and iii.; Act V., 
Scene i. 
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Notes on English. 
1. Prosody. 


In aang the various measures, the following lines of Cole- 
ridge will help both in nomenclature and example :— 


Trochee | trips from | long to | short 
From long to long in solemn sort 


Slow spon | dee stalks | strong foot yet ill able 
Ever to | come up with | dactyl tri | syllable 


Tam | bics march | from short | to long 


With a leap | and a bound | the swift an | apests throng 
One sylla | ble long with | one short at | each side 
Amphibrach | ys hastes with | a stately | stride, 


Note also what is blank verse, heroic measure, etc. 

Candidates should be prepared to scan any lines of The Task 
or the play. Most editions of the latter have special notes on 
the metre, which should be studied. 


2. **As You Like It.” 


Act IV., Scene ii.—The rest shall bear this burden. This is a 
stage direction, and not part of the song. The first three lines 
are sung as a solo, and then the whole company join in the latter 
part. 

Scene iii.— Writing of. The “tof” is unnecessary. It is still 
used in the same way by illiterate persons—for example, ‘‘ What 
are you doing of ?” 

The anger of Phebe was partly assumed, to deceive her 
——— partly perhaps natural, at the feeling that she was 
scorned, 

Phenix, the mythical bird, of which only one existed at a 
time. When old it set fire to itself, and out of the flames came 
a new bird. 

T'urk to Christian. A reference to the numerous personal 
combats which took place in the time of the Crusades between 
Saracens and Christians. 

So please you, if it so please you. 

Phebes me, shows her cruelty to me. Rosalind attempts to 
persuade Silvius that the letter is harsh and unkind when it is 
not, probably out of her natural kindness, which did not like to 
see any one suffer, 

By him seal up thy mind, make up your mind, write your 
decision, seal it, and let him bring it to me. 

To make thee an instrument, to use thee when convenient, and 
throw thee aside when useless, as one does an instrument. 

Purlieus, the open ground on the outskirts of a forest. 

Neighbour bottom, neighbouring dell. 

Kye may profit by a tongue, may take the advantage of a 
description. 

Browner than her brother. See Act L., Scene iii., line 104: 
“re with a kind of umber smirch my face.” 

Within an hour. Two hours was the term mentioned by 
Orlando. 

Indented glides. The snake moves by curving from side to 
side, not up and down. 

A lioness with udders all drawn dry, a lioness which had to 
feed her cubs by suckling, and hence would probably be more 
than usually hungry and Eoashoun. 

T'o prey on nothing that doth seem as dead. Animals of the cat 
kind all prefer to kill their own prey, and will often refuse to 
touch what they have not killed, unless they are particularly 
hungry 

Nature stronger than his just occasion. His natural good 
feelings overcame the temptation to leave his brother to his fate. 
One wonders why the lioness should have waited so long hungry 
when Celia’s sheep were close by. 

I awaked. Oliver does not disclose his identity till he has 
aroused their interest and sympathy. 

How I came into that desert place. The duke had been as good 
1s his word in his treatment of Oliver. 

Cousin Ganymede. In her alarm, Celia nearly gives the secret 
away. She should have said brother. 

You aman! Said in irony, to which Rosalind’s ‘‘I do 80” is 
a fitting answer. 

A body, a person; used familiarly—for example, ‘Gin a body 
meet a body,” ete. 

Counterfeited. Rosalind’s attempt to persuade Oliver that the 
fainting was pretended fails entirely. ‘*‘ The testimony in her 
complexion,” her pallor, betokened. the real thing. Though 








feeling very ill, she keeps up her assumed character well. ‘I 
should have been a woman by right” is exquisite under the 
circumstances. 

Act V., Scene i.—Old gentleman—that is, Jacques. 

We shall be flouting, we must have a wordy contest. 

Cover thy head, put on thy hat. Touchstone’s assumption of 
superiority all through the scene is irresistibly comic. It serves 
a double purpose—to warn off William, and to impress Audrey 
with the learning of her new lover. 

The heathen piiecapher. Either this is meaningless bombast, 
or it is a hint to William of “‘ sour grapes.” 

9. Geography.—(1) New Zealand ; (2) revise North America. 

New Zealand.—Area, 104,751 square miles. Population, 
790,000 Europeans and 43,000 Maoris. By the treaty of 
Waitangi, in 1840, the native chiefs ceded the sovereignty of 
the island to the Crown, but retained possession of the lands, 
forests, etc., of the reservations. Some account of this remark- 
able people should be read. Froude’s Oceana supplies much in- 
formation. 

In the physical features, the wonderful phenomena of the 
North Island should be studied. The famous Pink and White 
Terraces are now no more, having been destroyed by a volcanic 
eruption. 

he scenery of South Island is also worthy of note. 

The climate is adapted for raising every fruit, flower, and 
vegetable that flourishes in Great Britain. Amongst the produc- 
tions are the kauri pine, valued for shipbuilding and for its resin 
(kauri gum); and the native flax, or Phormium, used in the manu- 
facture of ropes and twine. 

The principal exports are wool, frozen meat, gold, butter, 
cheese, agricultural products, tallow, kauri gum, and timber. 
Rich iron ore, coal, and copper are also found. The chief im- 
ports from the United Kingdom are apparel, arms, chemicals, 
cotton goods, iron and steel goods, woollen goods, paper, ma- 
chinery, and spirits. 

Towns. — Wellington, Auckland, Dunedin, Christchurch, 
Sydenham, Invercargill, Napier, Nelson, Oomaru. 

Government. — Responsible government. 

(1.) Governor appointed by Crown (Earl of Ranfurly). 

(2.) Legislative Council of forty-four. 

(3.) House of Representatives of seventy-four (four of whom 
are Maoris). 

10. History.—George the First, George the Second, George 
the Third to 1783. 

Chief Points.—A complete genealogical table of the Hano- 
verians must be learned. oe 

George the First.—(l.) The Riot Act rendered necessary by 
the violence shown at the elections. 

(2.) The Rebellion of 1715, and the passing of the Septennial 
Act, which, though put forward as a temporary expedient, has 
never been repealed. 

(3.) The South Sea Bubble. The South Sea scheme was a 
sensible project, and quite likely to be successful if preperly 
managed. The mistake made was in paying the Government 
over £7,000,000 for the monopoly, and then wasting the money 
which was subscribed. The oneke business was over-capitalised 
and mismanaged. 

(4.) The affair of Wood’s Halfpence. The indignation in Ire- 
land was wholly unjustified, and was mainly due to Dean 
Swift’s Drapier Letters. 

George the Second. —(1.) Walpole’s administration and 
methods ; Excise Bill. 

(2.) The war with Spain. 

(3.) The War of the Austrian Succession. 
Frederic the Great for this. 

The English policy throughout this and the Seven Years’ War 
was to attack the French, and not to side either with Frederic 
the Great or with Maria Theresa. 

The causes of the War of the Austrian Succession are im- 
portant, and must be thoroughly understood. 

(4.) The Reform of the Calendar, rendered necessary by the 
calculation of the year at 365} days, which was eleven minutes 
too long. This amounts to about three days in four hundred 
years, and hence, in 1752, it had amounted to eleven days. To 
prevent such a mistake in the future, it was arranged to drop 
three days in every four hundred years—that is, those centuries 
where the first two digits do not divide by four were not to be 
leap years, as they in ordinary cases would. 

(5.) The Seven Years’ War. The causes were threefold. 

(a) In Europe. Maria Theresa had, since 1748, secured the 
co-operation of all the 4% powers in her attack on 
Frederic. George, fearing for his Hanoverian possession, took 
the side of Frederic. 

(b) In North America. The attempt of the French to ring in 
the British colonies by a chain of forts, and thus deprive them 
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of the valuable fur trade with the North-West, rendered action 
imperatively necessary here. . 

(c) In India, the schemes of Dupleix threatened to exterminate 
the English East India ow 

In Europe, England took little part in the fighting. In North 
America, Wolfe secured Canada; and in India, the genius of Clive 
laid the foundation of our Indian Empire. 

1759. ‘*The most glorious year England has ever seen,” on 
account of the numerous victories gained. 

George the Third.—(1.) Treaty of Paris laid a solid founda- 
tion for the empire. 

(2.) ** Wilkes and Liberty.” Note that Wilkes was popular 
because he was fighting for a principle—the right of papers to 
criticise the actions of the Government. 

(3.) The War of American Independence. The position of the 
colonies was very unfair. They were tied down to trade with 
the mother country, and were generally considered as a collec- 
tion of convicts and ex-convicts. Note the steps by which*their 
irritation was goaded into actual fighting; that there was no 
desire at first to separate from the mother country. 

The causes of success should be noticed. 

(a) The colonists were at home, and fighting for their liberty 
(always a strong stimulus). 

(b) The colonists fought in Indian fashion, and not in solid 
masses of troops. 

(c) The colonists could easily procure supplies; the British 
army could not. 

(d) France and Spain joined the war against England, in 
revenge for the outcome of the Seven Years’ War. 

Rodney’s great victory in the West Indies was the only re- 
deeming feature of the war, and procured us better terms in 
the peace which was signed than would otherwise have been the 
case. 

ll. Arithmetic.—Next 100 sums in the general examples 
(Christian and Collar). Measurement of areas and solids. his 
is fully explained in the text-book. The mistakes that are 
usually made arise from not remembering that length and breadth 
= area (square measure); square measure multiplied by linear 
measure = cubic measure; area divided by linear measure = 
linear measure; cubic measure divided by linear measure = 
square measure, by square measure = linear measure. 

12. Algebra.—Surds. Read up the theory. Rationalising 
and surd equations are the points to be chiefly noted. 

13. Huclid.—Revise first half of Book I., with ten deductions 
per week. 

14. Science.—Preparation, properties, etc., of marsh gas, coal 
gas, hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid, and nitric acid. 

15. General Information.—W ork one or two papers in the book 
of questions used. 


Notes on the July Paper. 


1. ‘* Optical illusion” was fairly well explained. 

2. The subject of Old Age Pensions was generally not known. 
It is perhaps a topic somewhat outside a pupil teacher’s work, 
but some knowledge of the subject is advisable. 

3. Generally well done. 

4. This puzzled some candidates. The top of a lighthouse in 
turning round with the earth must describe a larger circle than 
the bottom, and as both are done in the same time, it necessaril 
follows that the top must move at a slightly greater speed. It 
does not fall because its centre of gravity always remains per- 
pendicular over the base. 

5. Most of these terms were known. The Primur 4Mobile in 
the Ptolemaic system of astronomy was the outside sphere which 
gave motion to the others and caused day and night—the motions 
of the planets, etc. The Raid of Ruthven was an attempt by 
William, Earl of Gowrie, to seize the person of the sung bine, 
James the Sixth, in order to use him for his own ah 

6. The events referred to are— 

(a) The loss of the Royal George. 

(b) The famous ball at Brussels on the eve of Quatre Bras. 

(c) Sir Richard Grenville’s fight with the Spaniards at the 
Azores. (See Tennyson’s poem.) 

(ad) Edinburgh after Flodden. 

(e) **C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas guerre.” Marshal 
Canrobert’s remark on the charge of the Light Brigade. 

(f) The siege of Lucknow. 

(g) The execution of Charles the First. 

7. Well done. 

8. Generally well done. Vivd voce = orally as opposed to 
written. Cust bono? For whose good? 


Test Questions on General Information. 


The answers to these questions are marked gratis. They 
should be written on foolscap, and on one side only; the coupon 
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of the present number and a stamped addressed envelope must be 
enclosed. All papers must be sent direct to Mr. A. T. Flux, 
Oakleigh, Belvedere, Kent. A prize of one guinea will be given 
to the student securing the highest percentage of marks on the 
course. 

1. What is the use of a lightning conductor, and how does it 
act? Name a very safe and a very unsafe place during a 
thunderstorm. 

2. ‘* These bodies of ours are living stoves.” Explain this. 

3. Complete the following quotations, and say whence they 
come :— 

(1.) Sweet are the uses...... 

(2.) A thing of beauty...... 

(3.) The rank is but...... 

(4.) Oh that those lips...... 

(5.) And God fulfils Himself...... 
(6.) Tell me not in...... 

(7.) The paths of glory...... 

(8.) A little beneruledon — 

4. Who are the Ainos, Ghoorkas, Haussas, Samoyedes, Sioux, 
Pathans, Maoris? _ 

5. Explain the terms :—Monro Doctrine, The Woolsack, Blue- 
Book, the Gordian Knot, the Greek Calends. 

6. Where and what are the Coliseum, the Leaning Tower, the 
Mammoth Cave, the Blue Grotto, the Bois de Boulogne, the 
Stock Exchange? 

7. Give five instances in nature of animals being particularly 
suited to their surroundings and mode of life. 

8. What is the weight of a stone of meat, a quartern loaf, 
a sack of coals? the value of an angel, a noble, a tester, a groat ? 


Test Questions. 
1. Penmansh 


up. 
Large me knowledge. 
Small Hand.—A daughter of the gods divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair. 

2. Explain how you would give a first lesson in analysis. 

3. Write an essay on Thrift. 

4. Analyse the following, and parse words in italics :— 

So holy and so perfect is my love, 

And I in such a poverty of grace, 

That I shall think i¢ a most plenteous crop 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps. 

5. Explain metaphor, simile, metonymy, hyperbole, and give 
examples from the poetry you have studied. 

6. Say what you can of Australian trade. With what coun- 
tries is it mainly carried on? 

7. Give the causes and results of the War of the Spanish 
Succession. 

8. What were the chief constitutional changes consequent on 
the Revolution ? 

9. Work the following :— 

(1.) At what price must I buy a 4 per cent. stock with the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of £9,600 3 per cent. stock at 86% in order to 
make no change in my income, allowing } per cent. brokerage ? 

' Ans. 115. 

(2.) A person possesses £3,200 in the 3 per cents. which he sells 
at 993; he invests the proceeds in railway shares at £56 a share, 
which shares pay £5 per cent. interest on £45, the amount paid 
on each share. How much is his income altered ? 

Ans. £32, 5s. 

(3.) If I lay out £4,198 in the purcaase of 44 per cent. stock at 
87}, at what price must I sell in order to gain £260, } per cent. 
brokerage being charged on each transaction ? 

Ans. 92} (without brokerage), 

(4.) By transferring my investment of £24,000 34 per cent. 
stock to 3 per ont, t lessen my income by £38, 8s. If I sold 
the former at 1044, at what did I buy the latter?—the broker 
receiving } per cent. on the former transaction, and nothing on 
the latter. Ans. 934, 

10. How would you prepare chlorine, and what experiments 
would you work to show its properties ? 

1l. Write the following from dictation (the passages should 
be read once distinctly, and then dictated once in portions as 
marked. Full stops only should be given) :— 

- The disinclination | at the present time | to read anything | 
requiring even a momentary study | is a striking and melan- 
choly characteristic | of the present generation. | We peruse 
newspapers | novels, gazettes, and magazines | with the greatest 
avidity | while we aré repulsed | by the very opening | of a 
volume | on such a subject | as political economy | logic | or 
ecclesiastical history. | And while we can with assiduity | for 
hours pore over | the latest work of fiction | of the most mediocre 
kind | we listen almost impatiently | to the explanation | of what 
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is a promissory note | a bill of exchange | or a logical syllogism | 
in an argument. | When such erroneous | and necessarily super- 
ficial knowledge | becomes stereotyped | as it were | on our 
memory | we are incapable of imparting | any valuable informa- 
tion | to others | and our empirical formulas | are received | by 
those better informed | with some amount of suspicion. | 

Another distinguishing quality | of the information of the 
wesent day | is its want of discrimination | and accuracy. 
We usually obtain information | about things | in such an un- 
satisfactory manner | accompanied by much inattention | on our 
own part | that instead of well-digested | and important truths. | 
we have merely | vague and confused ideas | possessing, strictly 
speaking, no value. | And when we try | to communicate our 
ideas to others | we do so | at the expense of truth itself | and 
the risk of losing | our character for intelligence. 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
For Candidates’ Examination, 1904. 


Work for the Month. 

1. Reading and Repetition.—Take plenty of oral practice with 
both these subjects. Endeavour to express the meaning of the 
piece you read or recite by modulation of the voice. 

2. Penmanship.—Ten minutes’ daily practice from the Prac- 
tical Teacher Copy Book. A thoroughly good style should be 
alopted at the beginning of your career. This will save much 
difficulty and loss of marks later on. 

3. Enylish.—The Blegy, verses 17-20. Analyse and parse the 
whole. Learn the meanings of all allusions, and the derivations 
of the chief words, 

The general meaning of the four verses may be freely rendered 
thus 

Verse 17. Their position in life not only precluded them from 
achieving greatness, but also prevented the possibility of their 
committing great crimes. They had no opportunity to fight 
their way to the throne, thereby causing the death of thousands 
of innocent beings; they could not by harsh laws and heavy 
taxes render the lives of other men well-nigh unbearable. 

Verse 18. They never had to listen unmoved to talk which in 
their humbler position they would blush at; they had not to lie 
and deceive ; they were ignorant of the shame which a poet felt 
who was bound to flatter the proud, wealthy, and corrupt in his 
verses, if he wished to obtain any remuneration from them. 

Verse 19. Living in this secluded village, content with their 
lot, they did not even know how to envy the wealthy and great, 
but pursued their regular round of occupations in peace, undis- 
turbed by the bustle and rush of the outside world. 

Verse 20. And when they died they were not entirely for- 
yotten. Although they had no splendid monument raised to 
them, yet the love of their friends and children erected some rude 
tombstone, roughly carved, and with an illiterate inscription, 
which was an evidence to the passer-by of the esteem in which 
they were held, and appealed to him for sympathy. 

Supply their lot forbade to verse 18. The infinitives in it—to 
hide, to quench, to heap —are the objects of forbade. 

Note analysis of verse 20, 

Connecting word— Yet. 

Subjec t Memorial. 

Enlargement of subject—Some frail......still erected nigh to 
protect these bones from insult, decked with uncouth rhymes 
and shapeless sculpture. 

Predicate —Implores. 

Object-—Tribute. 

Enlargement—The passing......of sigh. 

4. Aruthmetic.— Application of vulgar fractions to weights 
and measures ; continued fractions. 

A very usual mistake with candidates when asked to find the 
value of, say, |? of £34, 2s, 10d., is to reduce the money to pence, 
state as an improper fraction, then multiply and reduce back. 
This is quite unnecessary in most cases. Multiply the money, 
or whatever it may be, by the numerator in one line, and divide 
by the denominator. 

5. Geography.—Finish England and Wales. Use plenty of 
sketch-maps. Make quite sure of the exact position of all towns 
you learn, the rivers on which they stand, etc. 
~ 6 Henry the Fifth to Henry the Seventh. 

The text-book will supply the necessary information. 

Chief pomts 

(1.) Henry the Fifth’s successful campaign in France. 

(2.) The war with France during the minority of Henry the 
Sixth. The Burgandian alliance—very important. 

(3.) The Wars of the Roses. 

(i) Causes, 
(ii) Chief battles, leaders, dates, and results. 


(iii) Results. (a) Final downfall of the Feudal System. 
(b) Great personal power of the Tudors. 
(4.) Henry the Seventh. His fewer 
Plots against him, and their outcome. 
Methods of raising money. 

7. Elementary Science.—Conversion of reetilinear into circular 
motion. The lever. 

Note carefully the three orders of levers, with illustrations in 
common life. Remember: Weight multiplied by its distance 
from fulcrum always equals power multiplied by its distance from 
fulcrum (when the lever is in equilibrium). 

8. Music.—Whole-pulse notes, half-pulse, continuations, and 


rests. 
Questions on Last Month’s Work. 


1. Analyse the following, and parse words in italics :— 
** Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


2. Write a short essay on the Black Prince. 
3. Work the following :— 
(1.) Simplify — i x ai x 28 x be Ans. *)y. 
: 9, tH fs 4 
(2.) Find the value of— 
(lis + 24) (95 — 7#)(% — as — Bs + #)- Ans. 4}. 


(3.) I read } of a book on one day, and ¢ of the remainder on 
another day. Thirty pages remain unread. How many pages 
did the book contain ? Ans. 240. 


1 1 5 1 
(4.) Simplify— (ry + vo) of a's. B+ (3 of t), Ans. 4}. 
(vy - re) Of Hy = — (} Of 4) 
4. Describe with a sketch-map the basin of the Severn or Trent. 
5. What was the Black Death? What result had it upon the 
labourers ? 
6. Give an account of the Peasants’ Revolt. What were their 
demands ? 
7. Write examples of 2, 3, and 4 pulse measures. 
8. A force of 15 lbs. acts due north, one of 20 Ibs. due east, 
one of 25 lbs. due south, and one of 40 lbs. due west. Draw a 
diagram to represent these, and work out the direction and 


force of the resultant. 
First Year. 

1. Reading and Repetition.—Regular oral practice is necessary. 
Every care must be paid to enunciation and to modulation of 
voice, so as to give the meaning of the passage read. 

2. English.—Cowper, Hxpostulation, lines 147-186; or The 
Task, Book V., lines 147-186. 

Paraphrase and analyse the whole, and parse any word pre- 
senting difficulty. Write for any assistance required. Learn 
the derivation of all important words. 

3. History.—Henry the Fourth, Henry the Fifth, and Henry 
the Sixth. 

Chief points :— 

As Henry obtained the crown by consent of Church and Par- 
liament, he had to compensate them— 

(1) By allowing the Church to act severely against the Lollards, 
and hence the statute De Heretico Comburendo. 

(2) By granting increase of power to the Commons, who 
obtained the right of originating money grants and of con- 
trolling the general expenditure. 

The barons did not settle down under the rule of one who had 
been merely one of themselves, hence the four plots against the 
king. 

= the Fifth directed their attention to a common foe in 
his very successful campaign in France. Learn plan, etc., of 
battle of Agincourt. 

Henry the Sixth.—The French war is important. Note the 
cause of English success—the Burgundian alliance. The Duke 
of Burgundy, who was nearly as powerful as the French king, 
allied himself to the English, because his father had been assassi- 
nated by the order of the French Dauphin. 

As long as this alliance lasted, the two countries together 
were too powerful for the French. 

Bedford married the sister of the Duke of Burgundy. She 
died, and he very imprudently married Jacquetta of | ae 
bourg, a ward of Burgundy, without the latter’s consent. This 
caused the dissolution of the alliance and the downfall of the 
English supremacy. Joan of Arc did something to raise the 
spirits of the French, but this alone would not account for the 
total loss of all the French provinces which followed. 

The misgovernment at home led to much discontent. 

The Wars of the Roses.—Prepare a table showing the exact 
descent of Henry the Sixth and the Duke of York and the 
Somersets. Learn a table of the battles and their results. 
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4. Geography.—Asia. Physical features. Prepare very care- 
fully with a sketch-map. Get a general idea of the contour-—an 
inverted basin with an elevated centre surrounded by a ring of 
mountains and sloped north, east, south, and west. A proper 
appreciation will explain much in the climate and productions. 
5. Arithmetic.—Continue exercise in profit and loss. Work 
all the examples given in Christian and Collar—a particularly 
full and wide set. 

6. Science.—Analysis of light by a prism, and recomposition. 
The spectrum, visible and invisible. 

7. Mathematics.—Euclid. Props. 15-20, with three deduc- 
tions per week. 

8. Algebra.— Maltiplication. 


Test Questions. 
i. Analyse one of the following, and parse words in italics. 


(1.) * Silently as a dream the fabric rose ; 
No sound of hammer or of sword was there. 
Ice upon ice, the well-adjusted parts 
Were soon conjoined, nor other cement asked 
Than water interfused to make them one.” 

(2.) ** Rhetoric is artifice, the work of man, 
And tricks and turns that fancy may devise 
Are far too mean for Him that rules the skies. 
The astonished vulgar trembled while he tore 
The mask from faces never seen before.” 


2. Describe with a plan the battle of Bannockburn. How do 
you account for the defeat of the English ? 
~ 3. Explain clearly the causes of the Peasants’ Revolt. What 
were their demands? How far were they successful in obtain- 
ing them ? 

4. Where and what are Bucharest, Dobrudscha, Crimea, 
Morea, Campagna, Oka, Ladoga ? 

5. Describe a coasting voyage from Venice to Olessa, with 
a sketch-map. 

6. Work the following :— 

(l.) A woman bought a certain number of eggs at the rate of 
4 for 3d., and sold them at the rate of 5 for 4d., by which she 
made a profit of 2s. How many eggs did she buy? Ans. 480. 

(2.) A person selling apples at 3 a penny gains 5 per cent. 
Find the gain or loss per cent. when 25 are sold for 6d. 

Ans. 24? loss. 

(3.) A tradesman who makes 15 per cent. on his capital makes 
a profit three times as great as another who makes 12 per cent. 
in the same time. They,unite their capital, and the joint-capital 
is £867, 4s. 3d. What amount did each contribute ? 

Ans. £612, 3s. ; £255, 1s. 3d. 

(4.) A man embarks his capital in four successive ventures. 
In the first he clears 160 per cent., and in each of the others he 
loses 20 per cent. Show that there remains to him a profit of 
2-4 per cent. on his original outlay. 

7. Write the following without change of key :— 

nsf"ltdrfmsfr‘smrd, 

8. An opaque screen is placed between the eye anda lighted 
candle. Describe two methods by which the candle may be seen 
without moving eye, screen, or candle. Draw diagrams to illus- 
trate each. 

Second Year. 


1. Reading and Repetition.—Regular oral practice is very 
necessary, and must not be neglected. 

2. Geography.—Central America and the West Indies. Use 
sketch-maps freely. Notes on the West Indies appeared recently 
under the Beholarship Course. 

The following questions have been asked on Central America :— 

(1.) Name the states of Central America, and say what you 
can of their people, towns, and government. 

(2.) Name animal, vegetable, and mineral productions of 
Mexico. 

(3.) Give some account of British Honduras, stating position, 
size, products, climate, and chief town. 

(4.) Where and what are Yucatan, ~~ = Popocatepetl, 
Vera Cruz, Truxillo, Havana, Guatemala, Mexico City, San 
Domingo, Kingston, Greytown, Bahamas, and Trinidad. 

(5.) What S you know of the Nicaraguan Canal? Describe 
its course, with a sketch-map. 

3. History.—George the Third. 

Chief points :— 

(1.) Conclusion of Seven Years’ War and terms of the Treaty 
of Paris. 

(2.) ** Wilkes and Liberty.” Why the connection ? 

(3.) American War of Independence. What were (a) the 
causes ; (b) the chief events ; (c) the results? (d) Why did the 
volonists win ? 
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(4.) The Gordon Riots. 

(5.) The great industrial movement in the latter half of the 
— England started its career as a manufacturing nation. 

(6.) The French Revolution : (a) cause ; (8) events ; (y) feeling 
in England. 

(7.) War with France. Nelson’s victories, especially (a) the 
Nile, which spoiled Napoleon’s plans for an Eastern empire ; 
(8) Copenhagen, which broke up the northern coalition; and 
(y) Trafalgar, which put an end to all fears of an invasion. 

(8.) The Peninsular War. Draw a map, insert all places 
mentioned, and follow carefully the different campaigns. 

(9.) The Hundred Days and Waterloo. Learn a plan. 

(10.) The Union with Ireland : causes and terms. 

(11.) The years of depression following Waterloo due to 
(a) heavy taxation to pay for the enormous debt (£600,000,000) 
caused by the war; (6) the corn duties; (c) the increase of 
machinery, which threw many out of work. 

4. English.—Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book III., lines 397-475. 
Make quite sure of the meaning, analysis, and parsing. Learn 
derivation of the chief words. The edition of Messrs. T. Nelson 
and Sons gives all the notes, etc., necessary. 

5. Arithmetic.—Continue practice at stocks. Look through 
all the general examples given in Christian and Collar, onli te 
sure that you can work any of them. 

6. Elementary Science. —Magnetism. Properties of the load- 
stone and artificial magnets. Induction. The earth’s magnetism. 

7. Mathematics.—Students must write for assistance in any 
difficulty they experience. From six to ten deductions should be 
worked each week. 

Test Questions. 


1. Write a short description of Milton’s conception of the 
universe, 

2. Describe with a sketch-map the basin of the Mississippi, 
marking in the chief towns, 

3. Explain clearly how the United States are governed, and 
how a president is elected. 

4. What do you know of Walpole and his policy ? 

5. What were the causes of the War of the Austrian Succes- 
sion? Explain the part taken in it by England. 

6 Analyse th following. and parse words in italics :— 


** No ooner had the Almghvy ceased, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest voices, uttering joy, heaven rung 
With jubilee, and loud hosannas filled 
The eternal regions. Low/y reverent 
Towards either throne they bow.” 


7. Explain incarnate, God-like fruition, arraigned, immortal 
amarant, preamble sweet. 

8. Work the following :— 

(1.) What principal will amount to £42,998°1696 in eight years 
at 20 per cent. compound interest ? Ans. £10,000. 

(2.) If I save £10 yearly and invest it at 3 per cent. per annum, 
and always put in the interest together with the saving for the 
four following years, what sum shall I have at the end of the 
time? Ans. £51, 1s. 9°92d., ete. 

(3.) £800 is put out at interest at 5 per cent. per annum, and 
at the end of each year £120 is deducted for the expenses of the 
next. What is left of the original capital at the end of the sixth 
year? Ans. £255, 16s. 11°274d. 

(4.) At what rate of interest will the present worth of £100, 
10s. 3d., payable two years hence, be £93, 10s. ? Ans, 3}. 

9. How is quicklime produced from limestone? What gas is 
given off? What is the chemical action which takes place when 
lime is slaked? Why is slaked lime used as an ingredient in 
mortar? 

10. Which of the following notes is highest in pitch, and 
which lowest ‘— 

m in key A, f! in key C, m in key BD, g in G, 1,, in key D, 


CORRESPONDENCE: RULES. 

To ensure an answer in the next issue, queries must be sent by 
the 15th of each month. 

Name and address of sender, with coupon of current number 
of Tue PracticaL TEACHER (and nom de plume if desired), 
must be enclosed. 

As a rule, all replies will appear in the Correspondence Column ; 
but any one desiring an immediate reply may obtain it by 
enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 

All communications and queries with regard to the PUPIL 

TEACHERS’ AND SCHOLARSHIP COURSE should be ad- 

dressed to ‘‘ Mr. A. T. Fiux, The Bays, Belvedere, Kent.” 
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OUR CERTIFICATE 
FOR 1904. 


BY GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.8C., 
Head-master of the Stockwell Pupil Teachers’ School. 


COURSE 


TEST QUESTIONS ON LAST MONTH'S WORK. 


Tueory or TEACHING. 


1. Compare the ‘‘ Five-point”’ plan of drawing up notes of 
lessons with the arrangement as ‘‘ Matter and Method.” 

2. What is the object of the ‘‘ Preparation” section of the 
lesson? Show its importance from a psychological point of view. 


Enxouisn LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


1. What are the “three unities”’ What can be said in 
favour of their observance? How did Shakespeare gain by not 
observing them ? 

2. Explain the following words and phrases: Within this 
wooden O ; the scambling and unquiet time; the Gordian knot ; 
the land Salique is in Germany puissant ; coursing snatchers ; 
congreeimng. 

Encuisu History. 

1. Trace what became of the royal Saxon house after the 
Norman Conquest. 

2. What were the duties of the feudal lord towards his vassals, 
and what benefits did he derive in return ? 

3. Describe the attempts made by the Saxons to recover their 
independence under the Norman kings. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Describe the course of the Danube, and show the value of 
the river as a means of communication. 

2. Give an account of the chief trade-routes of Europe, show- 
ing how they are dependent on the physical features, oul mention 
the chief obstacles that have been surmounted in constructing 
the routes, 

ARITHMETIC. 


1. Show that a long division sum with no remainder in which 
the divisor ends in 1, 3, 7, or 9 may be begun at either end. 

2. Show that if a number has an odd number of digits, the 
difference between the number itself and that formed by reversing 
the digits is divisible by 99. 

3. Show that if a number is divisible by each of a series of 
numbers, it is divisible by their L.C.M. 


ALGEBRA. 
1. Divide 42° 


by Qe? + ay 3y’. 

2. ed “tar of two algebraical expressions is a® + a°) + a*b? 

al’ + 6® One of the expressions is a* + ab + b®; what is 
the other? 

3. A sum of ¢ shillings is divided among m men and n women, 
a man's share being to a woman's share in the ratioa:b. What 
does each receive ? 


4°y + Taty® + 13a2%y® - 342%y* + Qary® + 127° 


Even. 

1. What is meant by the ‘‘ altitude of atriangle”? Prove that 
triangles on the same base and of the same altitudes are equal in 
area 

If ABCD be a parallelogram and P any point in the diagonal 
AC, prove that the triangle PBC is equal to PCD in area. 

2. In any quedvitateral, show that the sum of the diagonals is 
less than the sum of the sides, but greater than half the sum of 
the sides. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

1. What is elasticity? How could you show the elasticity of 
bodies to a class; and iow can you obtain exact measurements of 
the elasticity of bodies ? 

2. By which properties do bodies in the solid state differ in 
the greatest degree from those in the liquid or gaseous state ? 


NOTES AND SYLLABUS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
EnGuisu Composition. 


Finish Part 1. of Nesfield’s Composition. 

Write essays on the following subjects :— 

1. Animal instinct. 

2. The character of Charles the First. 

$. ** Genius commands admiration, character respect.” 
1 The song-birds of Great Britain. 





THEORY OF TEACHING. 


Study carefully the methods of teaching reading given in the 
seventh chapter of the text-book. Do not be content with 
reading how to teach this subject, but put the methods to a 
practical test by applying them to your class. This is par- 
ticularly important in the matter of bringing the mind into play. 
Correct enunciation is a very important matter in reading, but 
the most successful teacher of reading is the one who teaches his 
children to understand what they read. 


ENGLisH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Read through Sir Walter Scott’s Kenilworth. In the first 
reading of a book of this sort no notes need be taken, but the 
dictionary should be at hand, and no word passed unless its 
meaning is quite clear. The general course of the action should 
be followed, and the different events put in their proper per- 
spective. The reader will then be ready to go through it the 
second time, when he will know beforehand what are the chief 
events he may be expected to describe and the chief personages 
whose characters he may be required to delineate. 

Study in detail the second act of Henry the Fifth. 

Scene ii., line 44. Security, neglect of caution. (Latin se, 
apart from; cura, care, thought, or anxiety.) Compare— 


** Upon my secure hour thine uncle stole.” — Hamlet. 


Hamlet’s father was at the time free from anxiety. The word 
now means the safety which leads to the freedom from anxiety. 

108. Hoop, now spelt whoop. ae whooping-cough. The 
presence of the w is inexplicable. The word hubbub is a cor- 
rupted form of hoophoop, a reduplicated form of hoop. Compare 
Coriolanus, 1V. v.,— 


‘* Suffered me by the voice of slaves to be 
Whooped out of Rome.” 


156. Admit it as a motive, allow myself to be moved by it. 
Motive from Latin moveo, I move; the suffix -ive is active in 
meaning. 

Scene iii., line 43. Chattels and my movables. Being con- 
trasted with movables, the word chattels seems to denote im- 
movable pony Asa matter of fact the three words, chattels, 
cattle, and capital, were originally the same, and meant a man’s 
chief possessions. Now capital means that part of a man’s 
wealth which is employed in producing wealth, cattle means live 
stock of certain kinds, and chattels means furniture}and such- 
like property. 

Scene iv., line 36. Forespent, which were formerly?paid out. 
Be careful not to confuse fore- with for-. The former means 
before ; the latter, against or without: for example, a foregon¢ 
conclusion = a result settled beforehand ; but to forgo a pleasure 
= to go without it. 

ENGLIsH History. 

Study carefully the four reigns comprised in the period 1154 
to 1272. 

Henry the Second was only twenty-one years old when he came 
to the English throne. his accession made him the most 
powerful prince in Europe. His various possessions must be 
carefully noted. He inherited England and Normandy, through 
his mother Matilda, from his grandfather, Henry the First ; and 
as the dukes of Normandy claimed feudal authority over 
Brittany, that province must be included in his inherited 
domains ; and later on his influence in that duchy was increased 
by the marriage of his son Geoffrey with Constance, a Breton 
oe Henry likewise inherited Touraine and Anjou from 
iis father, and he married Eleanor of Aquitaine, and came into 
eens 3 of the provinces which had been her original dowry on 

er marriage with Louis the Seventh of France, and which were 
returned to her on her divorce—namely, Poitou, Saintonge, 
Auvergne, Perigord, Limousin, Guienne. Thus Henry the 
Second was tee over all that part of France which lay west 
of a line running south from the mouth of the Somme, together 
with the province of Auvergne. 

Henry’s work as an administrator must be considered in. detail 
—(a) suppression of about 1,100 castles which were practically 
nests of robbers ; (b) issue of new and pure coins; (c) institution 
of justices on circuit, or ‘‘ justices in eyre” as they were 
called. 

Study his quarrel with the church over the liability of ec- 
clesiastics to trial in ordinary civil courts. Compare this with 
quarrel in reign of Henry the First over investiture and homage. 
Prepare details of Becket’s life and of the Constitutions oi 
Clarendon. 

The conquest of Ireland by Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, and 
the quarrels between Henry and his sons afford ample material 
for study. The insurrections of Henry’s sons were largely due 
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to the instigation of Louis the Seventh and Philip Augustus of 
France, whose policy it was to weaken the power of the English 
king by sowing dissensions in his kingdom. With the same 
political object Louis the Seventh supported Becket in his 
quarrel with the king. Philip Augustus did not gain much 
directly, although in supporting Richard against his father he 
managed to get possession of Tours, which commanded the valley 
of the Loire, and of Le Mans, which threatened Normandy and 
Brittany. 

Richard the First’s reign affords a good opportunity for 
studying the history of the Crusades, pe students should read 
the Story of the Crusades, No. 40 in the Stories of the Nations 
(Fisher Unwin). Scott’s Talisman should also be read about 
this time. 

The reign of John marks the downfall of English power in 
France. Richard had been tooable a warrior for Philip Augustus 
to make much headway against him, but with the accession of 
John there came a favourable opportunity for attacking the 
power of the English king in France. The neglect of the tlaims 
of Prince Arthur, and his untimely death, raised a storm of 
feeling against John, which Philip was not slow in turning to 
his own advantage. Ostensibly fighting in the cause of Arthur, 
the French king invaded Normandy, and captured Chateau 
Gaillard, a strong castle built by Richard to check any advance 
from Paris or Rouen. The castle was bravely defended by 
Roger de Lascy for six months; but John brought no help, and it 
was captured, March 1204. Induced by bribes from Philip, the 
leaders charged with the defence of Rouen, Arques, and Verneuil 
surrendered, and by the summer of 1205 Philip was master of 
Normandy, Brittany, Anjou, Maine, Poitou, and Touraine. 
Then his quarrel with the Pope prevented John from taking 
steps to reconquer the provinces his cowardice had lost. The 
details of this conflict with the Pope—Innocent the Third—are 
well known. Philip Augustus was only too willing to undertake 
to put into effect the Pope’s bull for the deposition of John, and 
assembled a fleet and army at Damme, near Bruges. But John 
made his submission to the Pope, and Philip’s fleet was destroyed 
by Lord Salisbury ; and these two facts, especially the second, 
made Philip desist, 

John then formed a coalition with several rulers to the north- 
east of France, including the counts of Flanders and Boulogne, 
and Otho the Fourth, Emperor of Germany. The plan of action 
was for John to invade Sense from the south, while his allies 
attacked from the north. John landed at La Rochelle in 
February 1214, and marched through Angouléme, and visited 
Limoges, and temporarily he re-established his authority in 
those parts. Philip then advanced against him, and compelled 
him to retire to the coast ; but being obliged to go northward to 
meet the allies, he left his son Louis to keep John in check. 
John, however, crossed the Loire at Ancenis, captured Angers, 
and laid siege to a strong castle at Roche-aux-Moiues. Here he 
was defeated by Louis (July 2, 1214), and his shattered army 
retreated to La Rochelle, and returned to England. Philip, on 
the 27th of the same month, completely defeated the allies at the 
celebrated battle of Bouvines. This battle may be regarded as 
one of the most important factors in the establishment of the 
French monarchy ; and at the same time, 7 showing that John 
could not rely on foreign allies, it strengthened the hands of 
the English people in their struggle with John, as a result of 
which they gained Magna Charta. 

The whole series of events leading up to the granting of Magna 
Charta, as well as the leading clauses of the document itself, 
should be carefully mastered. - « 

With the help of the disaffected barons, Louis, the son of Philip 
Augustus of France, had invaded England ; but on the death of 
John the barons returned to their allegiance to the throne, and 
the victory gained by the Earl of Pembroke over the Count of 
Perche at Lincoln, and the defeat of the French fleet, under 
Eustace the Monk, off Dover, soon made the French prince glad 
to accept terms and get back to France. 

Note the administration of Pembroke, of Peter des Roches, and 
of Hubert de Burgh. The last is known to many only as the 
keeper of Arthur in Shakespeare’s King John, and his real work 
in history is overlookeds 

The constitutional acts of Simon de Montfort are generally 
well related in the text-books. They must be thoroughly mas- 
tered. 

Prepare a detailed account of the Barons’ War. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Study the geography of France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 
N 


France.—Master the build of the country. Mountains in the 
east—Maritime, Cottian, and Graian Alps, between Italy and 
France; Jura, between France and Switzerland; the Vosges, 
between France and Germany. Notice the tablelands in the 
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centre, with the peaks of volcanic origin—mountains of Au- 
vergne and Forez; the tableland of Langres, in which the Seine 
rises, and that of Normandy, through which the river flows in 
its lower course. Study the rivers, the mineral wealth, and 
vegetable productions. The vine cannot be profitably grown 
north of a line drawn from Paris to the mouth of the Eaiee. 
Notice where the different kinds of wine come from—(a) Cham- 
pagne, from the basin of the Marne, round Rheims and Epernay ; 
(b) Claret, from the district round Bordeaux, especially between 
the Gironde and the Bay of Biscay: centres giving their names 


‘to varieties of claret—Medoc, St. Estéphe, St. Emilion, and 


Pauillac; (c) Sauterne, a white wine, from the same part: 
centre—Barsac; (d@) Burgundy, from the valley of the Saone: 
centres—Macon, Beaune, and Beaujolais (the white wine from 
this district is called Chablis); (e) Saumur, from the valley of 
the Loire, between Tours and Angers. Bordeaux is the chief 
wine port, and hence the wines grown in the neighbourhood of 
Bordeaux are often called Bordeaux wines. 

Brandy is produced in all the wine-growing districts, but the 
best comes from the Champagne district, and from Cognac, on 
the Charente. 

The northern parts of France produce fruit, eggs, butter, and 
poultry. Wheat is produced in all parts. 

Study in detail the manufactures. 

Italy.—The physical features are easily mastered. Notice 
the position of the lakes. 

For convenience of study, Italy may be considered as made up 
of two distinct parts—continental and peninsular. The conti- 
nental part is a wide, fertile plain, bounded on the west and 
north by the Alps, and drained by the Po and its tributaries ; 
in fact, in some parts it is correct to say that the plain is 
watered by the Po, for the river is higher than the adjacent 
fields, so that the water it brings from the mountains is used 
for irrigating the cultivated fields. Notice that Ticino, although 
Italian in its characters and population, forms one of the can- 
tons of Switzerland. The great ~ of Lombardy is by far the 
most important agricultural and manufacturing part of Italy. 
Cereals, rice, olive oil, poultry, eggs, butter, and cheese are 
sent in large quantities to England. The wheat is particularly 
fine and glutinous, so that it is fitted for the manufacture of 
macaroni, vermicelli, and ‘‘ Italian paste.” Silkworms are fed 
on the leaves of the numerous mulberry trees, and the sikk and 
velvet produced in Turin and Genoa are very famous. 

Some of the wealthiest cities of Italy, and cities which have 
played an important part in the history of Europe, are situated 
in this plain. Some of these towns are very strongly fortified, 
and, from their strength and position, are of great military 
importance. 

he lakes were described in the July number of the Practical 
Teacher. 

Since the cutting of the Mont Cenis and St. Gotthard 
tunnels, a great volume of overland trade has sprung up with 
France, Switzerland, and Germany. Trace carefully the course 
of the railways going through these tunnels, and ey the 
one going on to Brindisi, as it is the line over which the Indian 
mails pass. 

Spain and Portugal.—The physical features of the Iberian 
Peninsula are easily mastered with the aid of an atlas and 
sketch-maps. The mineral wealth is very great, but owing to 
want of energy is not very profitably worked by the Spaniards ; 
some mines, such as the Rio Tinto copper mines, are worked by 
English and French companies. Agriculture is fairly important, 
oat .0od grapes are grown. Oranges and fresh grapes are 
largeiy exported, and as the climate is much warmer and drier 
than in France the grapes are sweeter, and hence can be dried 
into raisins and muscatels, and produce sweeter and more alco- 
holic wines. The chief wines are—Sherry, so called from Jeres 
or Xeres, near Cadiz; Port, so called from Oporto, at the 
mouth of the Douro, whence it is exported; Malaga, Taragona, 
and Tent. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Study the section on vulgar fractions. This is extremely 
important. Prepare the proofs of the various rules and the 
graphic illustrations to be used in teaching them. Not only 
make yourself quite familiar with the whole of the theory, but 
look out for opportunities for putting the theory into practice. 
For example, most students know as a fact that the numerator 
and denominator of a fraction may both be multiplied by the 
same number without altering the value of the fraction, many 
also can prove the truth, but very few ever put this into prac- 
tice. The converse is put into practice often enough in cancel- 
ling a fraction or bringing it to its lowest terms. A complex 
fraction, however, is most easily simplified by multiplying its 
numerator and denominator by the L.C.M. of all the denomi-. 
nators of the fractions which are found in it; for example, 
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: '*. Multiply numerator and denominator by 48, and 
s * i ‘ 

' 36 - 20 + 21 
we obtain i210 j2 
step is here written down in the explanation, yet the whole 
work of simplification can be done mentally, if done in this 
way. This method has such an advantage over the plan of 
adding and subtracting the terms in the numerator and denomi- 
nator, and then inverting the denominator and multiplying the 
numerator by it, that we cannot understand why people do not 
adopt it, 


ii; and although the intervening 


ALGEBRA, 
Go to the end of factors, including their application to 
operations with fractions. 
Evcip. 


Revise the second book. Many students find this book very 
diflicult, but the difficulty will » Aen if only the student 
will recognise that he has two methods of describing a rect- 
angular figure—one that we might call the intuitional (from 
Lat. intueor, 1 look on), because we describe the figure as we 
see it; the other, a method of denoting a rectangular figure in 
terms of the lines that form two adjacent sides. Thus the 
adjacent figure might be described as the figure ACDF, or as 
the rectangle AC*CD; while the right Seal part may be de- 


A B Cc 


I k b 








scribed as the figure BCDE, or as the square on BC; and the 
left-hand part, A BEF, is the rectangle contained by AB and BE. 
Since we are able to speak of a rectangular figure in terms 
of two of its adjacent sides, we can deal with squares and 
rectangles without actually drawing them. Again, since we 
must admit that anything is equal to the sum of all the parts 
of which it consists, we have no difficulty in proving the first 
eight propositions of the second book if we describe the figures 
and their parts by the intuitional method. Our advice, then, 
to students is to consider the figures intuitionally, and then 
describe them in terms of the lines which contain them. 

Another source of difficulty in the second book lies in the 
apparent want of relation between the propositions. If the 
student uses the modern convention of counting lines measured 
in one direction as p/us, and those measured in the other direc- 
tion as minus, he will be able to trace some interesting relations 
between the problems, and also to deduce one proposition from 
another ; thus, in the second proposition C falls between A and B, 
therefore both AC and CB are positive ; but if C falls beyond B, 
then CB is negative, and the relation AB? = AB-AC + AB‘CB 
which is proved in the second proposition becomes AB’ = AB ‘AC 

AB’CB, which may be written AB? + AB*CB=AB-°AC; which 
shows that the two propositions are in fact identical. Again, if 
the line AB is bisected in C, and D is any point in the line, then 
if 1) falls between C and D, we have by Prop. 5 

BC* = CD® + AD: DB. 
But if 1D falls beyond B, DB becomes negative, and the state- 
ment becomes 
BC* = Cl” - AD: DB, 
or BC* + AD*DB = CD*, 
which is the sixth proposition. 

The ninth and tenth are similarly related, but since the square 

of a negative quantity is positive, the equation 

AD* + DB*® = 2AC* + 2CD? 
will apply either when D falls between C and B (Prop. 9) or 
when D falls beyond B (Prop. 10). 

he difficulty in the twelfth and thirteenth propositions arises 
from the awkward way in which the rectangle oes to be described 
in the enunciation. The student should examine this carefully, 
and he will see that no simpler expression can be found in terms 
employed by Euclid. If, however, we adopt the notion of pro- 
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jection, matters will become much plainer. If we drop perpen- 
diculars from the extremities of a line on to another line, the 
portion of the second line intercepted between the perpendiculars 
is called the projection of the first line upon the second. If one 
extremity of the first line lies on the second line, it is necessary 
to draw only one perpendicular ; so if a perpendicular be let fall 
from one angle of a triangle on to the opposite side (or that side 
produced), it will divide it internally (or externally) into two 
parts, which are respectively the projections of the other two 
sides upon it. 

If the student has grasped this idea of the projection of one 
line upon another, he will not only be able to see the reiation 
between the twelfth and thirteenth propositions, but will be able 
to include both under the following enunciation ; ‘‘ The square 
on one side of a triangle is equal to the sum of the squares on 
the other two.diminished by twice the rectangle contained by one 
of those two sides and the projection of the other one upon it.” 
Of course the sign of the projection must be taken into account : 
in the case of an obtuse-angled triangle the projection of the side 
is negative, hence we really add twice the rectangle ; in the case 
of an acute angle the projection is measured in the other direc- 
tion, and is positive. We can also include I. 47 in this state- 
ment; for in the case of a right-angled triangle the length of the 
projection is nil, and consequently the square on the hypotenuse 
is equal to the sum of the squares on the other two sides. 

This enables us to throw the twelfth proposition into relation 
with the fourth, and the thirteenth proposition into relation 
with the seventh. Because if we take three points in the same 
straight line, we may regard the figure as a triangle in which the 
altitude is xi/, or in which the two sides coincide with the base. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

We have now to deal with the composition of matter, and we 
may begin by noticing that very few sulstances found in a state 
of nature are pure chemical compounds, and fewer still are pure 
elements. 

We have seen that most substances can exist in three states, 
and the temperature at which they pass from one state to 
another is constant (provided that the presgure and other cir- 
cumstances are the same). Now the simple experiment of boiling 
in a flask with a thermometer placed in the vapour just above 
the liquid will enable us to see that scarcely any liquid met 
with in nature is pure. The conversion of most solids or gases 
found in a natural state into liquids is not so easily brought 
about, and the calculation of the temperature at which the 
change takes place is attended with practical difficulties ; but 
when it is effected, we find that the solids and gases we meet 
with in nature consist of mixtures of different bodies. 

Very commonly the properties of bodies which are mixed 
together are so widely different that they may be easily sepa- 
rated. For example, take some gunpowder, shake it up in 
water, and after a time filter the fluid. A clear liquid will run 
through the filter, which may at first be thought to consist 
merely of water; but if the filter paper be carefully dried, it 
will be found that the black powder left behind weighs only 
about a quarter of the original weight of the gunpowder : 
evidently, then, something has dissolved and gone through with 
the water. If the water be carefully evaporated, a white crystal- 
line solid will be left behind, which is nitre or saltpetre. The 
black residue, however, is not a pure substance; for if it be 
shaken up with a liquid called carbon disulphide and then 
filtered, on evaporating the clear carbon disulphide that has 
run through the filter, a yellow crystalline solid remains behind, 
which is sulphur. When all the saltpetre and sulphur have 
been extracted, a black powdery substance called carbon or 
lamp-black is left behind. If a solid is so mixed with a liquid 
that it passes through a filter with it, it is said to be dissolved, 
or in solution; it can be separated only by evaporating the 
liquid. Solutions are generally clear. If a liquid is not clear, 
it is probable that the solid in it can be separated by filtering ; 
and P that is the case, the solid is said to be held in suspension. 
Mud is brought down by rivers in suspension, but the salt in the 
sea is in solution. If the solid in suspension is fairly heavy, or 
if there is no hurry, it may be allowed, to settle, and the clear 
liquid be poured off. This process is called decantation (com- 
pare ‘‘decanter,” the bottle into which wine is poured so as to 
leave the sediment behind). If two liquids are put in the same 
vessel, but do not mix, they may be separated by a tap funnel ; 
for if they are poured into the funnel the heavier liquid will go 
to the bottom, and may be slowly run off, and as soon as the 
lighter liquid reaches the tap the latter is turned off. If a tap 
funnel is not available, an ordinary funnel may be used, the 
finger being placed at the bottom and partially withdrawn, to 
allow the | Se liquid to run out. Exercises may easily be 


arranged to afford practice in separating bodies. 
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CLOUGH’S 


Correspondence Colleae 


TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 





The Oldest and Most Successful Correspondence College. 


P.-T. CLASSES. 


These Classes provide thorough training in accordance 
with Schedule V. of the Code. Syllabus and full par- 
ticulars free on application. 


SCHOLARSHIP, 1903, 1904. 


The list of Students for December 1903 will be closed 
very shortly. A few more vacancies only. 
The Scholarship Class for December 1904 will com- 
mence on October 24th next. Intending Students 
should enter their names as soon as possible, and thus 
secure the advantages of the full course. 

A Copy of the Scholarship Syllabus for December 1904 will be sent free on application. 


CERTIFICATE, 1904, 1905. 


Clough’s Certificate Class provides the best possible 

preparation for Certificate. Intending Students for July 

1904 are advised to commence without delay. 

Clough’s Certificate Class for July 1905 will commence 

on September 22nd. Names should be entered at once. 
A Copy of the Syllabus for July 1905, recently issued by the Board of Education, will be sent free on application. 








For Prospectus, Entry Form, and full particulars of the above Classes, write at once to— 


Mr. G. B. CLOUGH, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
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Subscribers requiring Explanations of Difficulties in any branch of Science, or Advice upon Courses of 


Study, can obtain all help required by communicating with the Editor, and accompanying their query 


with the Coupon cut from this Number. 





PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
(ADVANCED AND HONOURS.) 


Recently Professer Edmund J. Garwood, 


Ice and Geology. 
M.A. | to University 


A., Professor of Geology and 


College, London, delivered at Newcastle-on-Tyne the first of 
two lectures on ‘‘ The Worle of Ice as a Geological Agent.” It 
was a known fact, said the professor, that glacial ice was 


continually in motion, but there were several theories put 
forward to account for its moving. Glaciers were created by 
the snowfields which became compacted by the percolation of 
water, and, being ice, it was supposed by one authority were 
kept in motion by the pressure of the snowfields above. But 
the head of the glacier moved faster than the centre, although 
the centre and tail of the glacier sustained a greater pressure. 
Professor Forbes had postulated the theory a gravity, while 
Professor Forell had put forward the most interesting theory of 
all. He had proved that glacial ice was made up of crystallized 
grains. ‘These in the new ice at the head of the glacier were the 
size of a pea, while at the tail of the glacier they were sometimes 
as large as an orange. Certainly they inc as the age of 
the ice increased. Professor Forell’s theory was that this increase 
was due to added water from percolation, and that the expansion 
of the glacial — caused the motion. Several facts, however, 
helped to explode this ingenious theory—that the ice had been 
proved impervious to water at its own temperature, and that 
the glacial mass moved more rapidly where the grain was smaller 
than where it was large. In his opinion, the balance of testi- 
mony was in favour of the theory of gravitation, to which, of 
course, variation of climate had in a minor degree to be added. 
An interesting question in relation to the study of a phe- 
nomena was the fact that glacial ice retreated when it had 
reached the limit of its advance, This was established by the 
fact that several of the best-known glaciers in the Swiss and 
Austrian Alps had been perceptibly retreating for years. The 
question otill engaged the attention of scientists, and no definite 
theory had yet been put forward to account for it. But Professor 
Brutner, who had proved that every thirty-five years there was 
a distinct change of atmospheric conditions, was inclined to the 
opinion that the glacial retreat or advance was coincident with 
the climatic cycle. He (Professor Garwood) could not accept 
this theory wholesale, because he knew of no case in which the 
advance and retreat of glacial ice varied periodically, but he 
had known cases where glacial advance had continued for fifty 
years, and retreat for a like period, followed by another advance, 
and Professor Brutner’s theory, therefore, + Hecate the most 
practical investigation. A systematic observation of glacial 
alterations was now taking place all over the world, and the 
early results to hand went to prove that ice had its periodical 
outflow and inflow, much in the manner of a tidal river. 

The Study of Solar Motion.—The D. 0. Mills expedition 
of the University of California, sent by the Lick Observatory to 
spend two years in studying the motion of stars in the line of 
sight, has now arrived at Santiago. The object of the investiga- 
tions which are to be carried on is to throw light on the great 
ywroblem of the movement through space of our solar system. 
Phe expedition is headed by W. H. Wright, assistant-astronomer 
of Lick Observatory. 

About a — ago Tobias Mayer found that in the region 
of Arcturus and Vega there is a slight separation of the stars. 
In the region of Sirius and Aldebaran, on the contrary, the 
stars approach. Mayer concluded that this apparent change 


was due to perspective, and that the sun and the planets which 
revolved around it were moving toward the region of Arcturus 
Mayer's theories have been confirmed. 


und Vega The direc- 


tion of motion was more easily determined than the velocity. 
After many attempts had been made, Professor W. W. Camp- 
bell, of the Lick Observatory, adopted a very ingenious method 
which gave valuable results. 

When a luminous body which is 5 away from the ob- 
server is examined in a spectroscope, the lines which appear in 
its spectrum will be shifted out of their true ition in one 
direction, but are moved to the other side if the body is ap- 
eyes. the observer. Similar effects are observed if the body 

stationary and the observer's position changes. The degrees 
of displacement of the lines enable one to determine the rate 
of motion in the line of sight. 

An especially powerful spectroscope was constructed, with the 
aid of which the velocity of the solar system was determined. 
Professor Campbell, after having studied the motions of some 
283 stars, concluded that the sun was moving at the rate of 
twelve miles a second. A continuation of the studies has not 
led him to alter the conclusion which he has reached. 

At Mount Hamilton, where Professor Campbell studied solar 
motion, the astronomical field is comparatively limited. Many 
portions of the southern heavens can never be seen at all. In 
order, therefore, to determine with absolute accuracy the 
velocity of the motion of the solar system, it was necessary to 
study the motion of the stars in the southern hemisphere. It 
is for this purpose that the D. O. Mills expedition has been 
dispatched southward. Of the instruments which have been 
taken along, the most important is a reflecting telescope made 
by Brashear. Its.aperture is over 36 inches. Its focus is 174 
feet from the concave mirror. About two years will be spent in 
studying the stars in the southern hemisphere. 

The Pacific Floor.—The Hon. W. E. Meehan gives some in- 
teresting particulars of the recent Pacific soundings of the U.S.S. 
Albatross. The floor of the Pacific on the plateau levels is 
mainly level, with an average depth of from 2,800 to 2,900 
fathoms. The soundings made a hundred miles from the island 
of Guam in the Moser Basin and the Tonga-Kermadec Deep gave 
record depths—the former being 4,813 fathoms, or 28,878 feet ; 
the latter 4,540 fathoms, or 27,240 feet. 

At these great depths the water was, as is usual, extremely 
cold, the temperature of the Moser Basin being 35° F. In the 
majority of instances the temperature at depths of 3,000 fathoms 
and upwards ranged from 35° F. to 39° F. 

The floor was found to be formed for the greater part of the 
well-known red clay, which, however, was covered uj here 
and there by the various kinds of abysmal oozes—namely, glo- 
bigerina, white radiolarian (with which large areas were found 
to be covered), and pteropod, diatom, terrigenous and coral in 
smaller areats 

But by far the most interesting ocean-floor deposits were 
the enormous finds of manganese, in the form of nodules and 
dises—the former varying in size from a pea to a cannon ball, the 
latter varying from the size of a sixpence to that of a good-sized 
dinner plate. The surface of all these — was dirty 
brown in colour and deeply indented. Thousands of square 
miles of the Pacific floor were found to be paved with these 
metallic deposits. In fact, it is believed that they extend from 
Guam to the shores of Tahiti, and it is certain that other 
regions are alsu covered with these nodules and discs. 

When broken open the metal is found thickly veined and 
almost pure, and one point of interest disclosed by the apaee 
of both nodules and Siscs is that the metal is always deposite: 
round a nucleus, which is very various in character. It is diffi- 
cult to account for these oceanic manganese deposits. One 
suggestion is that the stones were carried by glaciers during the 
ice age, and another that they were cast out by terrific erup- 
tions of prehistoric volcanoes. 

Solar Energy and Radium. —Writing to Nature of July 9th, 
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DIAGRAMS ON HYGIENE. 


ILLUSTRATING 
A Course of Popular Health Lectures. 


By R. J. COLLIE, M.D., 
Medical Superintendent of the Evening Continuation Classes of the London School Board, and Assistant Medical Officer to the Reard. 


The Lectures which these Diagrams are intended to illustrate will be given in a selected number of Evening Classes in London during the coming Winter, 
under the direction of Dr. Cong, and according to a Syllabus drawn up by him. 


Their object is to bring the subject of Hygiene more directly under the notice of the Pupils attending these Classes, and to demonstrate its practical applica- 
tion to their lives and habits. 


The Series will comprise the fo:lowing :— 


PART IL. | PART lil. 
1. House Drainage. | 4%, Aleohol in Beverages. Heat Combustion. 
2. General Drainage. 8 The Skin. 
3. Ventilation—Various Methods. | 9 The Teeth. 
4. Ventilation—Tobin’s Tubes, etc. 10. Water, Filtered and Unfiltered. Tubercle Bacillus, etc. 
5. Effects of Tight Lacing, etc. 11. Filters. 
6. Venus de Milo and Fashion Plate. 





12. Smallpox Statistics. 


The Diagrams will be 35 by 45 inches, boldly Printed, Mounted on Cloth, Rollers, and Varnished, price 8g, each ; also made up in Two Parts, Six in each, in 
Ornamental Covers, each Sheet Mounted on Cloth, fastened to one top Roller, with Suspend rs, and weighted at the bottom with metal to prevent curling up, 
price 35s. each part. When rolled up, the whole Series will occupy a space only : 36 by 12 ine hes. 


A HANDBOOK GIVEN FREE WITH EACH SET. 





Complete Catalogue of Diagrams, Wall Illustrations, Atlases, Maps, Globes, etc., posted free to any address, 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Ltd, ons acetal punuspers, 


Edina Works, Easter Road, and 20 South St. Andrew Street, Edinburgh; 7 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. With Maps, Diagrams, 
and an Outline of Commercial etal bead Professor MEIKLEJOHN. iets -ninth Edition — aeteaaiast Crown &vo, 
630 pp. 4s. 6d. 
THE COMPARATIVE ATLAS. By J. G. Rasonnssucie, ani E sited by Professor Moves EJOHN. 
Containing 64 Plates, a General Index, Lessons on Map- ae and Ety mology of ee Names. New and Revised 
Edition. Size, llin. by 8hin.... , “ 28. 6d. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: “Its Geogra phy, Resources, Commerce, Landways, 
and Waterways. With Eight Industrial Maps and ouble page —e of the ears in Colour. By Professor MEIKLEJONN. 
Seventh Edition (REVISED TO 1903). Crown 8vo, 344 pp. sa = ; 

A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With Special Reference to Commerce =” History. With Maps and 
Diagrams. By Professor MEIKLEJOHN and M. J. C. Merkieyoun, B.A., F.R.G.S. Second Edition + Crown &vo, 
410 pp. ... , 2s. 6d. 

A SHORT GEOGRAPHY. “With ‘the Comment Highways of a Ww or id ay a Double. page a 


of the British Empire in Colour. By Professor MEIKLEJOHN. Twenty-second Edition. Crown 8vo, 196 pp. 
THE BRITISH COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES: Their Resources “an 


Commerce. With a Double-page Map of the British mage 2 in Colour. By M. J. C. Meixiesoun, B.A., F.R.G.S. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 100 pp. «.. 


AUSTRALASIA: Its Geography, Resources, Commerce, and Chronicle of Dis- 
Y 


covery. With a Double- page —_ in Colour M. J. C. Meikiesonn, B.A., F.R.G.S. Second Edition ae Crown 8vo, 
86 pp. 6a. 


THE UN ITED STATES: Their Geography, Resources, Commerce, and History. 


With a Double-page Map in Colour. By M. J. C. Merxugyonn, B.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, 93 pp. 


AFRICA: Its Geography, Resources, and Chronicle of Discovery. By M. J. 0 
MEIKLEJOHN, B.A., F.R.G.S. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 75 pp. i 4d. 
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Mr. W. E. Wilson suggests that as radium has the property of 
radiating heat without itself cooling down to the level of sur- 
rounding objects, the heat of the sun may be due to the presence 
therein of a certain proportion of radium, and he calculates that, 
taking the statement of M. and Mdme. Curié that one gram 
of radium can supply 100 calories per hour, the presence of 
3°6 grams of radium per cubic metre of the sun’s volume would 
suflice to give out the 828,000,000 calories per square centimetre 
per hour, which is Langley’s estimate of the sun’s heat radiation. 

New Rays.—The Journal de Physique contains two short 
papers by M. R. Blondlot on a new kind of light obtained 
originally after filtering the rays from a focus tube through 
aluminium or black paper. In studying the action of the radia- 
tions on an electric spark, they were shown to present the phe- 
nomena of rectilinear polarisation, and it was further found that 
both quartz and sugar produced rotatory effects. On passing 
the rays through a plate of mica, double refraction took place ; 
finally, the existence of refraction was proved by concentrat- 
ing the rays with a lens, and reflection was also observed. It 
followed that the radiations were entirely different from Réint- 
yen rays, and must be attributable to.a new kind of light. In 
the second paper in the July number, M. Blondlot finds that 
rvliations possessing identical properties are obtained from an 
Auer lamp, and that the new rays will pass through certain 
metals and substances which are opaque to the radiations dis- 
covered by Professor Rubens. 

Sun's Parallax from small Planet Observation.—Mr. 
Lynn, writing on this subject in the journal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, says that the first planetoid to be used 
for this purpose was Flora, by the use of which Galle in 
1875 estimated a solar parallax of 8°89". 

In 1877, Gill found the parallax to be 8°77”, Juno being the 
planetoid used. From the use of the planetoid Victoria in 1897, 
Sir David Gill found a parallax of 8°80”, and Mr. Auwers 8°82". 
In the same year the same observers, with Sappho as the plan- 
etoid of reference, found a parallax 8°80" and 8°63"; and finally, 
Dr. Elkin and Mr. Auwers in 1897 found the figures to be 8°81 
ud 8°77". The simple mean of all these determinations is 8°7”, 
which Mr, Lynn believes to be a very close approximation, if 
not the exact parallax itself. 


—>> oe Pate 


CHEMISTRY. 
(ADVANCED AND HONOURS.) 


BY T. CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC, 


The Combination of Hydrogen and Chlorine under the 
Influence of Light (?. V. Bevan).—The first point studied in 
this investigation was the initial expansion, or Draper effect, 
when light is allowed to fall on a mixture of hydrogen and 
chlorine. This expansion was shown to be due to heat oe 
by the combination of the hydrogen and chlorine to form hydro- 
chloric acid. The heat effect was measured by the change in 
resistance observed in a fine platinum wire sealed through the 
bulb in which the gas mixture was exposed to light. The in- 
vestigation then considers the period of induction of Bunsen 
and Roscoe, and the effects of various intensities of light on 
the rate of combination, Experiments were also made on the 
effect of illuminating chlorine before mixing with hydrogen, and 
the original observation of Draper—that the combination takes 
place more readily after this pre-illumination—-was confirmed. 
If, however, the gases be bubbled through water after pre-illu- 
mination of chlorine, this effect is destroyed, and the gases 
behave like the ordinary mixture. To obtain evidence of an 
intermediate compound, the gases were submitted to sudden ex- 
pansion producing supersaturation. When the gases were dust 
free, a nucleus- forming substance occurred after illumination, 
so that on the expansion a cloud was formed when the super- 
saturation reached a certain amount. In the non-illuminated 
gas mixture no cloud-producing substance could be observed 
with yellow light. This cloud is produced in chlorine alone. In 
the mixture of hydrogen and chlorine the cloud appears before 
iny hydrochloric acid is formed. The theoretical part of the 
per considers the action as taking place in three stages—com- 
yination to form complex molecules containing hydrogen, chlorine 
and water molecules occurring, and then a breakdown of this 
omplex system giving hydrochloric acid and water. The view 
thus taken explains the chief features of the induction period, 
and can be extended to apply to other similar actions where a 
atalyser is necessary for the progress of the action. 
Experimental Determination of Equivalents (John 
Bridgeford Coppock, F.1L.C., F.C.S ).—This method consists in 


using the inner tube of a Lothar Meyer’s vapour-density appa- 
ratus. It lends itself to a lecture-table method of determining 
the equivalents and illustrating respectively the mono-, di-, and 
ti-valeney of sodium, magnesium, and aluminium. The appa- 
ratus is fitted up as for a vapour-density determination, with 
the omission of the outer tube. 

Method: For Sodium.—Use a small weighing bottle or a 
corked test-tube. Quickly cut and dry a small piece of sodium, 
introduce it into the weighing vessel, and weigh again. This 
weighed quantity of sodium is allowed to fall down the experi- 
mental tube into methylated spirits or a mixture of alcohol and 
water. The hydrogen is slowly evolved, and is collected in the 
graduated gas tube. 

For Magnesium.—<A small piece of bright metal, after 
weighing, is dropped down the experimental tube into dilute 
nedsesitieete acid. If commercial magnesium be used, the amount 
of carbon in it will introduce an error. 

For Aluminium.— Commercial aluminium may be used. A 
small quantity is weighed out and dropped into strong hydro- 
chloric acid in the experimental tube. Acid in the proportion 
of ten volumes of acid to one of water is a convenient strength. 


RESULTS. 
Weight Volume of hydro- 


gen liberated Corrected Equivalent Standard 


he at 10°C. and volume. found. equivalent. 
: 750 num. 
Grm. Cye, Cyc, 
Sodium. 
0078 39-4 37°5 23°21 23 
0-074 33 °2 35°4 23°32 23 


Maynesium. 


00505 48°2 45°88 12°28 12°15 
0°0457 43°7 41°66 12°26 12°15 
Aluminium. 

00326 42°5 46°46 8-99 9 03 
0-0350 45-4 45°22 9-04 9-03 


—Chemical News. 


Notes on Ozone (J. K. H. Inglis).— Experiments have been 
made in order to ascertain the molecular state of ozone when 
dissolved in acids. In the first place, it was found that the 
amount of ozone present in an acid solution could be deter- 
mined by means of the followirg reaction :—O, + 2HBr = 
Br, + O, + H,O, the bromine liberated being estimated by 
potassium iodide and sodium thiosulphate. 

In the second place, an investigation of the solubility of ozone 
in water showed that the solution could not be brought into 
equilibrium with respect to the gas, since some of the latter 
was always decomposed on being bubbled through the solution, 
although the concentration of the latter remained constant. 
Hence the molecular state cannot be ascertained by means of 
the solubility relationship. 

Lastly, some experiments made on the action of ozone on 
hydrogen peroxide indicated that these substances acted slowly 
on one another, manganous sulphate behaving as a catalyser. 

More about Radium.—In the Ninetecnth Century Sir Oliver 
Lodge brings into view the various facts which have been dis- 
covered about radium and other radio-active substances. The 
primary and important phenomenon, Sir Oliver considers, is t! e 
throwing «ff from a salbpastins substance of atoms of matter 
at an almost inconceivable speed—atoms, however, which are 
quickly stopped by any obstacle. Next come the rays most 
easily demonstrated, and these are negatively charged cor- 
puscles, or e'ectrons, members of the complex series of rotating 
particles which go to make up an atom. These are so small 
that when a shower of them is directed against a solid thick- 
ness of an inch of lead or iron, some of them can find their way 
through. Thirdly, there are the short ether waves set up by 
the shock of the motion of the atoms and electrons, a sort of 
X-ray. And fourthly, there is a constant emission of heat due 
to the internal shocks in the radiating substance between atoms 
that cannot escape. These emissions from radium go on under 
all conditions, whether it is in chemical combinations or nof, 
whether it is heated or cold. Red heat does not affect the 
property, nor plunging into the extreme cold of liquid air. A 
radium particle will go on indefinitely boiling liquid air in which 
it is placed, while most other substances would simply fall to the 
temperature of the liquid and cease to have further effect. ‘ 

Transmutation of Elements. —Describing Professor Rutherford’s 
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DAVID NUTT,. 57-59 LONG ACRE. 





A New Series of cheap French Readers for Schools, 
NUTT’S 


SERIES OF SHORT FRENCH READERS. 


Limp Green Cloth. Feap. 8vo, price 6d. each. 
Under the General Editorship of Mr. de V. PAYEN-PAYNE, 


Author of “‘ French Idioms and Proverbs.” 





Tus Series hopes to meet two needs: (a) to supply senior pupils 

with specimens of certain standard French Authors at a small price ; 

(J) to supply junior pupils with suitable term Readers. Each 

Reader will consist of about 36 pp. of text. It will have a short 

introduction giving a few details of the Author's Jife and works, 

with special reference to the particular book in question ; and short 
notes on Grammar and on the geographical, historical, and literary 
allusions of the text. Long grammatical discussions will be avoided 
by referring to standard works where those who desire further in- 
formation may find it. 
The following are ready (Autumn Term) 1903 :— 
1. Alexandre Dumas: Jacomo. [Eiited by F. W. 
Watton, M.A., Librarian of King’s College, London. 

A thrilling story of brigandage in Calabria in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, told in Dumas’s well-known style. 

2. Antoine Galland: Sinbad le Marin. = Eidited by 

Cuar.es Penney, B.A., Principal of Kensington Coaching College. 
A delightful reader for boys and girls from the age of ten or even younger. 

3. Alphonse Daudet: Contes Choisis. [ilited .by 

W. Rotteston, B.A., Assistant Master at Repton School. 

4. Jules Sandeau: Episodes from La Roche 
aux Mouettes. Edited by De V. Paven-Payne. 

. Gérard de Nerval: Voyage en Orient. Edited 
by A. E. Twentyman, B.A., of the Board of Education. 

. Erckmann-Chatrian: La Péche Miraculeuse 
and other Stories. Kited by R. H. ALupress, M.A., Assistant 
Master at the City of London School. 

. Hégésippe Moreau: Lettres A ma Soeur. 
Edited by W. G. Lipscomn, M.A., Headmaster of the County High 
School, Isleworth. 

- René Caillié: Tombouctou. Eiited by FE. P. Asn, 


M.A., sometime Assistant Master at Haileybury College. 


NUTT’S POCKET DICTIONARIES. 


Containing all the usual words, with figured pronunciation, small 16mo, 
over 350 pages in each volume, printed on thin but opaque paper, so that they 
can be slipped into a small pocket. Neatly bound in limp red cloth, each 2s. 


oa 


~J 


ao 


The following are ready :— 


ENGLISH-FRENCH. | ENGLISH-GERMAN. 
FRENCH-ENGLISH. GERMAN-ENGLISH. 
ENGLISH-SPANISH. ENGLISH-ITALIAN. 
SPANISH-ENGLISH. ITALIAN-ENGLISH. 
ENGLISH-PORTUGUESE. 
PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH. 


This Series differs from existing pocket dictionaries in the number and 

iiety of the meanings given under the important words, space having been 
f and for them by the omission of many words only found in dictionaries, and 
never met with in actual usave 





“The finest collection of Patriotic Poetry in the language.” 


LYRA HEROICA. 


An Anthology Selected from the Best English Verse of the 
16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. 


The speciality of this Collection is that all the poe ms chosen are 
commemorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic sentiment. 

Published in two forms :—(a) Library Edition of Lyra Heroica, 
printed on laid paper, and forming a handsome volume, crown 8vo, 
of xviii+362 pp., bound im stamped gilt cloth, edges uncut, 3s. 6d. 
(Third Edition). (4) School Edition, with Notes by L. Copr- 
CORNFORD and W. W. Gree, 12mo, cloth, 3s. (Sixth Issue). 





Latest Publicationa, 


The Teaching of Languages. By W. H. Winerry. 
A Reprint of the Pamphlet originally issued in 1888, with an Introduc- 
tion by H. W. Eve, M.A., sometime Dean of the College of Preceptors, 
and late Head-Master of University College School. 16mo, upwards of 
80 pp., sewn, 1s, net (1s. 1d. post free). 


Handbook of Spoken Egyptian Arabic. Com- 
prising a short Grammar and an English-Arabic Vocabulary of Current 
Words and Phrases. By J. Seupex Witumorr, M.A., one of the two 
Judges of the Native Court of Appeal, Cairo ; author of “ The Spoken 
Arabic of Egypt.” 16mo, cloth, 2s. 





NUTT'S 
STANDARD CONVERSATIONAL SERIES. 


Nutt’s Conversation Dictionaries. [by Kh. Jascuke. 
1. ENGLISH-FRENCH. 2. ENGLISH-GERMAN. 
3. ENGLISH-ITALIAN. 
Each with Revised Vocabulary at the end. 32mo. Upwards of 450 
pares. Printed by Constable, on the finest Opaque Paper. Cloth 
is. 6d. . 
4. ENGLISH-SPANISH. 3s. 6d. 

In the short space during which this admirable series of Travellers’ Poeket 
Dictionaries has been before the public many thovsands of copies have been 
sold. They combine all the qualities of a Dictionary and a conversational 
guide book. The publisher has received hundreds of unsolicited testimonials 
The Pocket Interpreter. Dialogues for Travellers in 

English, French, German, and Norwegian-Danish. By V. Cuumsrer. 
Square 32mo, flexible cloth, 1s, 
*,* The only Pocket Conversation Pook for Denmark and Norway. 


A ‘Simplified French Conversational Manual; 
»w to Converse in French whilst Travelling, at the Hotel, 
Restaurant, Shopping : with the Principal Routes to Paris and Places of 
Interest. By Lovise Lirta, 12mo, 160 pp, Limp cloth, 1s, 6d, 
*.* Equally suited for the Traveller, or for use in the Classroom, 


PHONETIC SERTES, 


Practical Handbooks for English-Speaking 
Travellers and Students. By H. Sway. With the Exact 
Pronunciation indicated phonetically upon a new Series. 

1. Colloquial French. feventh Edition, with Appendix for 
Cyclists, Amateur Photographers, and Automobilists. 103. Is 

2. Colioquial German, Third bx _ n, with Appendices for 
Cyclists and Photographers. 1s. ( 

3. Colioquial Italian. Second & dition. 1s. 6d. 

4. Colloquial Spanish. 103. Is. td. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY. 


Edited by H. FRANK HEATH. 
Vol. VI. APRIL 1903. No. 1. 8s. 6d. net, 3s. Gd. post free 


Contents. 

A Portrait of the late Monsieur Gaston Parts. 

Obituary.—?’rof. Earner. W. P. Ker—James: Boretur. De V. Paven-Paynr 

L. E. Kastner. The French Sym)bolists. 

R. W. Chambers, The Modern Language Library at University College 
With 3 Plates. 

Studies in Translation.—I. Goethes Italienische Reise. 

Reviews.—K. W. Bonn, The Complete Works of John Lyly ; J. G. Ronsnre: x, 
A History of German Literature; H. Mippexporrr, Altenglisches Flur 
namenbuch ; J. L. Westox, The Three Days’ Tournament ; P. Axpravn, 
la Vie et 'CEuvre du Troubadouf Raimon de Miraval; L. Larsson, 
Fridpjofs saga ins frokna; W. Bano and R. Brovaneg, The King and 
Queene’s Entertainment at Richmond, 1636; A. W. Verirry, Macbeth ; 
0. Surriey, Carmina Mariana, 

Announcements, 

Modern Language Teaching.—The Modern Language Association ; The 
Training of the Modern Language Teacher; The Use and Abuse of 
Translation in Modern Language Instruction; Notes and Comments ; 
The New German Orthography ; Examinat‘ons ; Reform Method Jottings 
Reviews: Clarke and Tanquerey's Intermediate French Grammar 
Siepmann’s Primary French Course— Bell's French Course. - Atkins's 
Skeleton German Grammar. 

Index of Authors appearing in the Bibliographical Lists for 1902. 

*," The MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY is the organ of the 
Modern Language Association, the Subscription to which is 10s. 6d. per 
annum, and the Members of which receive the M.L Q. gratis. Applications 
for membership should be made to the Hon. Sec., care of the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. De V. Pavex-Payne, 9 Stonor Road, West Kensington, to whom remit 
tances should be sent 











Latest Pullicationas, 


The Chatelaine of Vergi. A Twelfth Century French 
Romance done into English by Atice (Mrs. W.) Kewe-Weien, with 
Introduction by L. Branpix, Ph.D., and Contemporary Dlustrations, 
and Old French Text. 2s. net. ; 2s, 2d. post free. 





“With the exception of ‘Aucassin and Nicolette,’ we know nothing more 
charming in Old French Romance than ‘ The Chatelaine of Vergi,’ now done 
into English, and, as it seems to us, very well ‘done’ indeed. Mrs. Kemp 
Welch has managed, in the process of translation, to save the delicate perfume 
of the romanve to a very pleasing degree. The charm of the book is wrently 
enhanced by the photographic reproductions cf the exquisite carvings on a 





| 


fourteenth century ivory casket in the British Museum representing the 

main incidents of the tragedy.”— Morning Pest. 

“* Done into English’ prose with simple art and truly captivating effect.” 

Bookman. 

On the Literary Theories of Taine and Her- 
bert Spencer. Two Lectures by A. T. W. Borsnonr, Ph.D., Pro 
fessor at the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. Crown &vo, 
69 pp. 1s. net; 1s. 1d. post free. 

*." As preliminary to an attempt at constructing a Science of Literature, 
the author criticises the two most influential theories of literary msthetics of 
the last fifty years. 
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experiments, Sir Oliver Lodge points out that the atoms thrown 
off from a radio-active substance are not atoms of the substance 
itself, but belong to a different body, possessing a very much 
lower atomic weight. The emanations leave behind them in 
the pores of the radium a sort of heavy gas, again a different 
element, which is itself unstable, and sends out radiations of 
itsown. Thns the radium is being slowly split up into a ‘‘ chain 
of substances” in a descending scale of atomic weights, different 
elements, which bear a relation to their parent. he inconceiv- 
able smallness of the products of this disintegration prevents 
their being followed and analysed. But it also suggests that 
the same kind of breaking-up may be going on in other elements, 
on a scale too small for observation. hong of the chemical 
elements form groups related in their qualities and showing a 
sort of progression in their atomic weights, which might suggest 
that they are the results of such disintegration, and under various 
cosmic conditions have settled down into their present apparent 
eee > **The recognised elements which we know so well 
must clearly be comparatively stable and persistent forms, but 
it does not follow that they are infinitely stable’ and perpetual ; 
the probability is that every now and then, whether by the 
shock of collision or otherwise, the rapidity of motion necessary 
for instability will be attained by some one atom, and then that 
particular atom will fling off the fragment and emit the rays of 
which we have spoken, and begin a series of evolutionary changes 
of which the details may have to be worked out separately i 
each chemical element.” 

The Light of the Glowworm.-—In Sir Oliver’s view the atom is 
not om but complex: it is composed of an aggregate of 
smaller bodies in a state of rapid interlocked motion, restrained 
and coerced into orbits by electrical forces. An atom is fairly 
stable, but not eternal. Every now and then one atom in a 
million, or rather in a million millions, gets into an unstable 
state, and is then liable to break up. A very minute fraction 
of the whole number of the atoms of a substance do thus actually 
break up, probably by reason of an excessive velocity in some of 
their moving parts; an approach to the speed of light in some 
of their internal motions—-perhaps the maximum speed which 
matter can ever attain—being presumably the cause of the in- 
stability. In this cosmic process, the gradual break-up into 
simpler forms of a complex arrangement built up untold ages 
ago, Sir Oliver suggests that the glowworm and firefly are 
perhaps using the energy of the world’s break-up to produce 
their light. The light of the glowworm, he says, is accom- 
pinied by ‘‘a trace of something which can penetrate black 
paper and affect a light-screened photographic plate,” and he 
asks, ‘* Has the insect learned how to control the lecaking down 
of atoms so as to enable their internal energy in the act of 
transmutation to take the form of useful light instead of the 
useless form of an insignificant amount of heat or other kind 
of radiation effect ?” 

Chemical Affinity at Low Temperatures.--In experi- 
menting at low temperatures, two difficulties are experienced. 
In the first place, the moisture from the air condenses and forms 
a layer of ice round the body to be experimented upon, and so 
— it from the = ; and secondly, insoluble substances 
requently result from the reaction, which also form a protective 
layer. In experimenting with liquid fluorine at — 187°, the care- 
fully-dried substance was placed in a sealed glass tube at — 190°, 
and was afterwards broken inside a crystal tube containing liquid 
fluorine. Notwithstanding the fact that iodine and fluorine react 
with ape energy at ordinary temperatures, flame being as a rule 
a result of the reaction, there is no reaction between the two sub- 
stances at — 187°. .A mixture of oxygen and fluorine (both liquid) 
can be separated by distillation. Sulphur burns with a blue flame 
in liquid fluorine, sulphur hexafluoride being formed. With tel- 
lurium and nitrogen there is no reaction. 1 phosphorus com- 
bines with liquid fluorine to form PF,. Arsenic burns violently 
with a blue flame when put in contact with the reagent. Wit 
antimony there is no reaction, as is also the case with the differ- 
ent varieties of carbon, with crystalline silicon, and amorphous 
boron. With wood charcoal and soot a reaction takes place, the 
substances becoming incandescent. Sodium keeps its lustre, but 
is surrounded by a transparent layer of liquid sodium fluoride. 
With potassium, at first there is no action, but after a few 
seconds the bodies combine with explosive force. Arsenious 
oxide, silica, and boron anhydride are not attacked, and the same 
applies to calcium carbide. Lime, on the contrary, is attacked 
with such violence as to shatter the apparatus. 

Ammonia and Phosphorus.—When yellow phosphorus is 
heated above its melting-point with excess of liquid ammonia, a 
tine black powder, containing phosphorus, nitrogen, and hydro- 
gen, is formed. The powder turns an intense orange-red in moist 
air, the change occurring much more quickly in the presence of 
acids ; the black colour is, however, regenerated by the addition 
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of more ammonia. 


It is supposed that the black pewder is 
P,NH,, and the red py & O 


0. 

Hypophosphorous Acid.—This acid, the preparation of 
which has in the past presented considerable difficulty, may now 
be easily seeped by vigorously shaking together phosphorous 
acid and phosphorous trichloride, the latter in excess, at a tem- 
perature of from 30° to 40°. The clear liquid thus obtained may 
also be got by passing CO,, saturated with the vapour of phos- 
phorous trichloride, into a paste made by moistening the tri- 
chloride with water. The liquid placed over P,O; and KHO in 
a desiccator, solidifies to crystals, which are very deliquescent, 
and melt at 38°. When moistened with water, the acid instantly 
is converted into phosphorous acid. Upon heating to 100° it be- 
comes yellow, and at 130° PH, is evolved. 


— Sr vd Pete 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Tue Teacuers’ Reoister.—A circular has just been issued by 
the Board of Education setting out three modifications in the 
rules for keeping the register :—(a) For the one year’s training 
may be substituted ‘‘ periods amounting altogether to not less 
than one year under circumstances which, in the opinion of the 
registration authority, render the periods equivalent to a con- 
tinuous year ;” (b) so in Section 4 (i) for three years’ experience 
may be substituted ‘‘for periods amounting altogether to not 
less than three years under circumstances which, in the opinion 
of the registration authority, render the periods equivalent to a 
period a three years next preceding his application ;” (c) and 
the registration authority may place on Column B the name of 
any person who does not fulfil all the conditions of registration, 
not only if in their opinion he has proved himself to be an 
exceptionally qualified teacher, but merely if he ‘‘has had ex- 
perience extending over a period of not less than ten years of 
teaching (other than teaching in an elementary school or teach- 
ing of a purely elementary character), and has in their opinion 
shown ability to teach.” This last phrase seems to us to be an 
extremely elastic phrase, and it looks as though an effort will be 
made to put teachers on the register with very slender claims. 





Tuer Cuiwy’s CrrcLe or THoucut.—A few weeks ago a Scotch 
inspector reported that he had visited a school in which the 
pupils had never seen a horse or a road. The following letter 
as been sent to the Educational News from the Hebrides, and 
shows that the particular school is really typical of a large class :— 

‘‘Srr,—As doubt seems to have been cast on ‘ Inspector's’ 
statement regarding scholars never having seen a horse, I enclose 
some facts regarding the Lewis school over which destiny has 
placed me. 

‘There are 107 pupils in Planasker School. Of these only 46 
have ever seen a horse, six out of the lot have seen a plough, 
while only one has seen a pig. Not 40 per cent. have seen a 
decent-sized tree, and there are no roads here.—I am, etc., 

“*Wa. KERR.” 





Tue Evoivtion or THE Enciisn Dictionary.—Lecturing on 
dictionaries at the Royal Institution, Dr. J. A. H. Murray 
stated that in the year 1604 was published the first attempt at 
a purely English dictionary, the 7’able Alphabeticall. The first 
book with the title of An Hnglish Dictionary was published in 
1623. These works were mainly compiled for the use of ‘‘ women 
and other unskilfull persons.” In the year 1721 appeared the 
first attempt at a complete dictionary of the English language, 
remarkable also for the introduction of the etymological treat- 
ment of words—that of Nathaniel Bailey. The special feature 
of Dr. Johnson's dictionary, on this, was the quotations, 
all gathered by Johnson himself and copied by six assistante. 
They were printed without verification or reference, and the 
proofs were not carefully read ; hence many curious errors—the 
confusion, for instance, of coco with cocoa or cacao. The first 
marking of the pronunciation of words was due to Dr. W. 
Kenwick in 1791. With regard to the Oxford Dictionary, Dr. 
Murray explained that two thousand readers all over the world 
helped, one hundred thousand volumes were laid under contri- 
bution, and six million quotations, weighing six tons, were 
received. It was found that some words moe Be no existence, 
and though put in former dictionaries were merely printers’ 
erro’ s. x case in point was found by himself. In one of 
Stevenson’s books he found ‘‘charnel brean.” He could not 
understand it, and wrote to the author, who in reply said he had 
never corrected the proof, and that the real words were “ charnel 
ocean.” 
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MAIDSTONE ORCHESTRAL CLASSES 


In Elementary Schools. 


THE PLYMOUTH SCHOOL BOARD, 
in their Circular to Head-Masters, gave 
the Scheme their ‘‘ hearty approval and 
support.” It is recommended by Man- 
agers and Head-Masters in every School 
where it is adopted. Classes for Violin, 
Mandoline, and other instruments. 


In successful operation through- 
out the Country. Full particulars 
on application. 


JOHN C. MURDOCH & CO., LTD., 


Musical Instrument Makers, 


91 & 93 Farringdon Rd., LONDON, E.C.; 
And at MAIDSTONE. 


USEFUL READERS FOR 
JUNIOR CLASSES. 


CEOCRAPHY. 


YOUTH'’S COMPANION SERIES. Fully Illustrated. 144 pages 
ls. each. 

. The Wide World. Bricf comprehensive survey of Child 
Life in Japan, Egypt, Holland, France, Switzerland, Sweden, 
South America, and Alaska, 

2. Northern Europe. The Faroe Islands, Norway, Holland, 
Belgium, the Alps, the Moselle, ete. 

8. Under Sunny Skies. Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, 
and Northern Africa. 

4. Toward the Rising Sun. Siam, Benares, China, Korea, 
Japan, and the East Indies, 

5. Strange Lands near Home (United States). West Indies, 
Mexico, and the various countries of South America. 


Geographical Tevcher.—“ The illustrations are good, the thum)-nail skete shes in the 
margins are clever, the style is pretty, witty, and undeniably interesting 

The Practical Teacher.—“ \deal little readers, strongly bound, and illustrated by 
artistic pictures. They deserve the highest praise,” 


HISTORY. 


Stories from English Wintery. Forty Dramatic Events rewritten 
from Standard Authors. A. F. BLAISDELL. 191 pages. Illustrated. 2s. 


Ten Boys who Lived on the Road from Long Ago to Now. 
Manners and Customs of Ten Races at as many Stages of the World's 
History, illustrated by the Life of Boys. Jane ANDREWS, 249 pages. 
Illustrated. 2s. 

John G. Whittier.—‘In all my acquaintance with juvenile literature, I know of 
nothing in many respects equal to this remarkalile book, which contains in its smal 
mpass the concentrated knowledge of vast libraries. 


NATURE STUDY. 


Insect Folk. M. W. Moriey. Illustrated. 2s, 
Nature Study.—“ Superior to any book of a like mature published in this country. It 
: = illustrated in such a way as cannot fail to be attractive to young eyes. The type 
is v«l size and clear; in fact, this is a model beak for a child.” 
Ways rv the Six-Footee, A. B. Comsrock. Illustrated. 2s. 
ld Life—“A charming little Be cewn of Nature stories. The illustrations are 
lelight ful, and the stories record much accurate ol servation, 


SCIENCE. 


The Sciences. Introduces the Pupil into the domains of Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Physiography, and the like, and contains 
a vivid, interesting, and simple treatment of subjects about which every 
intelligent child is curious. E. 8. Houpen, 224 pages, Illustrated, 


2s, 6d. 














Secondary Kducation.— Whether used as a reading book or as a teacher's aid in 
getting up lessons for a class, it is sure to be appreciated, The language is simple and 
lear, the illustrations are numerous and excellent, and the experiments which are 
mee mmended are of a kind that can be performed without the use of elaborate appa 


Triumphs of Science. Explanatiens and Descriptions of many of the 
Wonders of Modern Scientific Workmanship and Ingenuity. 141 pages. 
Peres ls. 6d 

wl World * Interesting essays by well-known authorities. Telescopes, light 

*, euns, warships, tunnels, and railroods are some of the subjects dealt with, and 

they are described in easily understood language. Many boys will devour the contents 

the book in their leisure time 


house 





Books sent on approval to Teachers. 
Descriptive Lists post free sn application, 


CINN & COMPANY, 9 ST. MARTIN'S STREET, 


LONDON, W.C. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


— 2o—— 


ANTHOLOGY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Lao Wiener, Assistant 
Professor of Slavic Languages, Harvard Univers ty ; author of “ History 
of Yiddish Literature.” In Two parts, each complete in itself and sepa- 
rately indexed. Part I. From Farliest Times to the Close of the 
Eighteenth Century. Part Il. From the Close of the Eighteemth 
Century to the Present Day. Per volume, 12s, 6d. net. 

This is the first adequate anthology of Russian Literature to appear in 
English. Not only is opportunity given lo the rcader to become ac- 
quainted with the development of Russian letters, but the choice of 
translations is such that the volumes may also serve as a text-book for 
the more prominent events in Russian history. At the same time, 
students of Russian manners will find in these extracts an excellent key 
to present conditions, 


10,000. WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. 


A_ Revised Edition of “7,000 Words often Mispronounced,” with 3,000 
additions. By W. H., P. Priver. Sizty-first Thousand, 12mo0. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE. ue TRADERS OF THE COLUMBIA 
ER AND THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. (Knickerbocter 

) 1 te Series.) By Wasuixeron Irvine, Edited, with additions 

from “Astoria” and “The Adventures of Captain ‘Bonneville,’ hy 
FRANK LINCOLN OLMSTRAD, Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s, 6d. net, 


A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
For High Schools and Colleges, designed for Beginners and Advanced 
Students. By H.C. G. Branvr. Post 8vo. Cloth. 68, net. (Seventh 
Edition.) 








HEROES OF 1 THE NATIONS SERIES. 


No. 36. AUGUSTUS CAESAR. By J. B. Firrn, 


B.A. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, Roxburgh, 6s. [Reardy. 


No. 37. PETER THE GREAT. By Zerxaipr A. 


Racozix. Fully llustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Roxburgh, 6a. 
[Shortly, 
Full Iilustrated Prospectus sent on receipt of Postcard. 


HEROES OF THE REFORMATION SERIES. 


THOMAS CRANMER (1489 1556). The English 


Reformer, by A. F. Po.tarnd. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
[Shortly. 
Complete List free on application. 


LITTLE FRENCH MASTERPIECES. 


Edited by ALEXANDER Jessup. Translations by Groner Burnuam Ives, 
With Portrait in Photogravure. Issued in a small and attractive form, cloth, 
flexible, 28. net ; and also in limp leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Shortly 


1. Prosper Mérimée, Introduc- | 8. Théophile Gautier. [i/ro- 


tion by Grace Kine, duction by Fr&paic Ce ar 8. v1- 
. Gustave Flaubert.  Intro- | CRASS. 
duction by Frayk T. Mar- 4. Honoré de Balzac. !i\:0- 


ZIALS. | duction by F. BruneTi®re, 


ARIEL BOOKLETS. 


A series of productions, complete in small compass, which have been 
ae as Classics of their kind. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 32m0, 
flexible red leather, gilt top. Each 1s. 6d. net, 





Cranford, By Mrs. Gasket. The Adventures of Baron 
(Ready. | Munchausen. Fully lus 

The Rime of the Ancient trated. [Keady. 
Mariner, and Christabel. The Autobiography of Ben- 

By Samus. T. Corerivor. (Ready. jamin Franklin, § [S/ort/y 


THE LAW OF MENTAL MEDICINE. y 
Tuomson Jay Hupson, author of “The Law of Psychic Phenomena, 
etc., ete, Cloth, erown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

In this book Mr. Hudson, whose “ Law of Psychic Phenomena” is 
already so well known, secks to correlate the known practices and 
beliefs which underlie the ideas of Mental Healing as found in carly 
and modern times. The fleld is one full of interest to a sane and prop 
pees observer, and Mr. Hudson has evolved some remarkable 
working hypotheses towards a universal Law of Mental Medicine 





New Complete Conemages and Announcement List free on application. 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, London; and New York. 
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OUR QUERY COLUMN. 





RULES. 


1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


2. Each query must be accompanied by the name and address of the correspondent, and the coupon which appears on the back 


wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 





Bisect an equilateral triangle by a straight line 


Syne roa, 
(Proof to be restricted to 


irawn parallel to one of the sides. 


Euclid, Books I. and II.} 


/ 
\ 
t/ 
"4 \ 
\ 
/ \ 
/ \ 
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Let ABC be the given equilateral triangle. At AB 
draw AM, BN at right angles to AB. Bisec ‘the angles 
MAB, ABN by AD, BD, intersecting in D. Then ADB is 
a right angle (Euclid I. 32). 

Now, by a well-known deduction from Euclid, Book3I., 
the equilateral triangle described on AB is equal to the sum 
of the equilateral triangles described on AD, DB. (See 
Nixon's Buclid Revised, Book I., Exercise 64.) 

But AD = DB (Euclid, L. 6). Therefore the equilateral 
triangle on AD is equal to half the triangle ABC. 

From AB cut off the part AE equal to AD, and draw EF 
parallel to BC. Then each of the angles of the triangle 
AEF is equal to one of the angles of an equilateral tslanghe. 
Therefore the triangle AEF is equilateral. 

Again, since AE is equal to AD, therefore the triangle 
AEF is equal to the equilateral triangle on AD. 

Hence the triangle AEF is half the triangle ABC. 


Bat.—Indicate the method of finding the general equation of 
a conic section which has double contact with a given parabola. 

Find the equation of a conic which passes through a given 
point and touches a given parabola at the vertex and at one 
extremity of the latus rectum. What is the condition that this 
conic may be an hyperbola? (London B.Sc.) 

For the first part see Loney’s Co-ordinate Geometry, §§ 380, 
384, and 385. 

Let y® = 4mx be the equation referred to rectangular axes 
of the given parabola, the vertex being the origin, the 
tangent at the vertex the axis of y, and 4m the parameter. 
rhe line joining the vertex and the extremity of ‘the latus 
rectum is the line joining the points (0, 0), (m, 2m); its 
equation is therefore y — 2x = 0. 

Now, in the articles referred to above it is shown that 
any conic which touches the parabola y* — 4mx = 0 at the 
points (0, 0), (m, 2m), has for its equation— 

y?>-4mxr-Ny-2z7yP?=0 ... (i) 





Let (a, 8) be the given point. Then since (1) is to pass 

through this point, we must have— 
B® - 4ma — (8 — 2a)? = 0. 
ie B® — 4ma 
(B = Bay? 

Hence (1) may be written— 

(8 — 2a)? (y? — 4max) - (8? - 4ma)(y - 2x"? =0 . (2) 

Equation (2) is therefore the required equation, for it rep- 
resents a conic which passes through the given point (a, §), 
and touches the given pe y*® = 4mzx at the vertex and 
at one extremity of the latus rectum. 

Expanding the third term in (1), the equation may be 
written— 

— 4a? + Sray + (1 - Ay? -4mxr=0 . . (3) 

Now the general equation, ax? + 2hay + by? + 2gx + 2fy 
+ c¢=0, represents an hyperbola if h* > ab; hence (3) is 
an bopevbele if 4\? > 4X(\ — 1)—that is, if \ > 0. 

ek ho = 4a , 
(8 — 2a)? 
—-4ma>0. Hence the required condition is that 8° shall 
be greater than 4ma. 


therefore (2) is an hyperbola if ,° 


Arum.—Find which is the greatest term in the binomial 
* —- a"-%] —a2)2+,... and 


9 
show that when n = 10 and x = = the value of the greatest term 


series 2" + nx"™~!(1 - x) + 


is very nearly 0°25. 
The given series may be regarded as the expansion of 

anfi44-7\"_ Let 1—* be denoted by y. 

\ a J x 

Now in any standard treatise on algebra it is shown that 
if the r* term of the series (1 + y)" is the greatest, then 7 is 
n+ n+l 
+1 
Hence if the rv term of the given series is the greatest 
term, we must have— 
n+1 l 
l-@z ’ 





greater than . y, and less than -y+l. 


vile ~ * ; that is, r > (m + 1)(1 - 2); 


+1 


x 
and r<{(n +1) (1 -2)+ 1}. Therefore if the greatest 
term of the given series is called the r term, r must lie 
between (n + 1) (1 — x) and (xn + 1)(1 - x) +1. 

Now, if n=10 and 2 =0°4, r must lie between 
(10 + 1) (1 - 0-4) and (10 + 1) (1 — 0°4) + 1—that is, be- 
tween 6°6 and 7°6. But r+ must be an integer, therefore 
r= i. 

Hence the 7” term of the series is the greatest term, 
where n and x have the values given in question. 
10.9.8.7.6.5 0 —« 
1.2.3.4.5.6 
(1 — x)®; that is, by 210 x (0°4)* x (0°6)®; that is, by 
02508. ... 


The 7“ term is then expressed by 


Therefore, when n = 10, and x = ;, the value of the great- 


* est term in the given binomial series is very nearly 0°25. 
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LEARNING OF 


METHOD GASPEY-OTTO-SAUER FOR THE 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 





German Conversation-Grammar. By Orro. 28th Edition. 
Key, 20th Edition, 2s. 


First German Book. By Orro. 8th Edition. 1s. 6d. 
Orto A. Price 2s. 6d. 
7th Edition. Price 2s. 6d. Kry, 2nd Edition, 2s. 


Edition. Price 2s. 
German Dialogues. By Orto. 4th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
French Dialogues, By Orro-CorkRraN. Price 2s. 


12th Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH EDITIONS. 


Elementary German Grammar. By Orro. 7th Edition. Price 2s. 
German Reader. IL. 7th Edition; I., 5th Edition; LII., 2nd Edition. By Italian Dialogues. By Mori. Price 2s. 
Materials for translating English into German. By Orro-Wricut. Part L Dutch Reader. By VALETTE. Price 3s. 


Materials for translating English into German. By Orro. Part Il. 2nd 


Accidence of the German Language. By Orro-Wricut. 2nd Edition. 5s. Key, 
Handbook of English and German Idioms. By Lance. Price 2s. Key, 2s. 


nee ie ———— RY, 
Tuqpet Comvesnstion Geammes. By Orto. ith Edition. ~ Price 5s. Russian * By Werkuavpt and Rouier. Price 2s 
Elementary French Grammar. By Waicnt. 2nd Edition. Price 2s. 8 Conversation-Grammar. By Saver. 5th Edition. Price 5s. 


Materials for translating English into French. By Orro. 4th Edition. 


Conversation-Book in French, German, and Enzlish, By Oonnor. 


Price 5s. , Italian Conversation-Grammar. By Saver. 6th Edition. Price 5s. 
Key, 5th Edition, 2s. 

Elementary Italian Grammar. By Morn. 2nd Edition, Price 2s, 

Italian Reader. By Carranso, Price 2s. 


Dutch Conversation-Grammar. By Vausrre. Price 5s, Key, 2s. 


Modern Persian Conversation-Grammar. By Sr, Cuaik-Tispaut. 
Price 10s. Kry, 2s 
Portuguese Conversation-Grammar. By Korperex and Kuxow, Price 


Russian Conversation-Grammar. By Morr. 2nd Edition, Price 6s. 


Elementary Russian Grammar. By Morr. 2nd Edition. Price 2s. 


Key, 3rd Edition, 2s. I 
Elementary Spanish Grammar. By Pavia. Price 2s, 
Spanish Reader. By-Saver-Réuricu, 2nd Edition, Price 4s. 


Spanish Dialogues. By Saupr-CorkRan. Price 2s, 
Elementary Swedish Grammar. By Fort. Price 2s. 





French Works, Oral and Conversational. By 


Edward’s Grammar School, Five Ways, Birmingham. 


with “ Phrases of Daily Use and Practice,” 3s. 6d 


Feap 8vo, 128 pages, 1s. 


F. JULIEN, Phrases of Daily Use and Practice. Forming a Supplement to 
Officier d’Académie (Univ. Gallic.), Member of the Société No 
des Professeurs de Frangais en Angleterre, French Master of King 


French at Home and at School. Containing the Accidence, the most 
indispensable Rules of Syntax, ete. Crown 8vo, 2s. Key, 3s. 


Petites Lecons de Conversation et de Grammaire. Little Lessons on Un Peu de Tout. Being a Complete School or Private Preparation of 
the most Useful Topics, etc. 7th Edition. Square crown 8vo, 3s. ; French. In Two Parts. Part I. Texts. Part Il, Answers. Crown 


First Lessons in Conversational French Grammar. Being an Intro- French Verbs Simplified and Made Easy. In Two Tables, followed 
duction to the “ Petites Legons de Conversation et de Grammaire.” i 


Nationale * Petites Lecons.” Square crown Svo, limp cloth, 6d. 

English Student’s French Examiner. Being a Series of Progressive 
Papers intended to prepare Students for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations, University, etc. Square 8vo, 2s. 

Practical Conversational Reader, Adapted also to'Translation, Recita- 
tion, and Dictation ; followed by an Outline of French Accidence in 
** Questions and Answers.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


8vo, 2s. dd. net. 


by a List of the Verbs with their Corresponding Substantives. Oblong, 
1s. net. 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.C. Heidelberg: Julius Groos. 











Messrs. HORACE MARSHALL & SON'S List oF 


New and Interesting School Books 


READY FOR THE AUTUMN TERM. 








A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. | SELECTIONS FROM FROISSART.  Eilited by 


By ©. L. Tnomson, Examiner in Literature to the Central Welsh Board. 
Part I. To Wycliffe and Langland. Price 2s. ¢ Now Ready. 


Part II. From Chaucer to Berners, Price 2s 


Norman L, Frazer, B.A., Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. With 
Twelve full-page Illustrations by A. Duptey. Cloth. Price 2s. 


TALES FROM CHAUCER. Arranged by ©. L. Tuom- 


The aim of this work is to tell the story of English Literature very 
simply, and with a view to inspiring a love for literature and for reading. 
Each chapter is followed by illustrative extracts long enough to be of 
independent interest, and chosen chiefly for their intrinsic beauty. Much 
attention has been paid to the pictures, which are in many cases copied 


son. With many Illustrations and Designs. Cloth. Price 2s. 


THE nA DVENTURES OF DUKE HUON OF 


Arranged by Beatrios Ciay, B.A., Head. Mistress of the 


from drawings in contemporary manuscripts. 


HISTORICAL ALBUMS. Edited by C. L. 


ae omy Chester. Fully illustrated by A. M. Arruetox, Cloth 
Price 1s. 6d. 


LITTLE ENGLISH POEMS. Edited by 








Tuomson. Price, in Paper Cover, 6d. each Part. 

These albums are intended to be placed in the hands 
of the pupil as companions to whatever text-book in Eng- 
lish History may be used. Each album consists of 16 
pages, and contains sixteen to twenty pictures taken 
mainly from contemporary sources, 

Series I., now ready, covers the Period from 1272-1399, 
Part I. EccuesiasticaL ARCHITECTURE.—Part II. Domestic Arcul- 
TectuRE.—Parts III. and IV. Soctau Lirs.—Part V. Monuments 
AND Patntines or Famous Psrsons.—Part VI. Pictures oF 
SCENES, etc., CONNECTED WITH PARTICULAR INCIDENTS. 





Letric8 THomson, Kindergarten Mistress at the Doreck 
College, Hyde Park. With Designs by the Editor. Cloth. 
Price 1s. 6d. 

This little book contains verses suitable for children in 
Infant, Kindergarten, and Preparatory Schools, and may be 
profitably used in connection with object and natural his 
tory lessons. 

Two New French Books. 


I. RECITATIONS ET POESIES. With 
Phonetic Transcript (Alphabet de l'Association Phonétique 
Internationale), Edited by Viouter Partinetron, French 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOCUE, 


NOW READY, 


will be sent, 
post free, 

on receipt of 
post card. 








THE LIFE OF THE STATE. By Gunataexe 
0) 


Hopeson, Mistress of Method at University College, Bristol 


Mistress at the Queen's College School; author of ‘ Les 
Deux Fées.” With over Sixty charming Pictures by A. M. 


Sometime Cobden Scholar of Newnham College. Cloth. 240 pages. 2s. 6d. Appteton. Cloth. Price 2s. 


Containing Chapters on :—Tue Crry Srares or Greece anp Rome.—Tu 
Growra or THe Enauisn Srare.—ParuiaMent: Tus Casinet; Tus Panty 


System.—Tue Jupicarurs. Tus Execurive. National Liperty, 


Two New Volumes in the ‘‘ Romance Readers"’ Series. 


STORIES FROM THE LATIN POETS. 


from Ovid and Vergil. Arranged by MarGcarer Pease. Illustrated by 


F. CLEMENTSON, ce Is. 


CHILDREN OF ODIN. Stories from Norse Mythology. 


Arranged by E. E. Spgient, B.A. Illustrated by A. M. Arrieron. 


This is a collection of simple French poetry and rhymes for beginners 
in which the phonetic transcript is printed opposite each poem. 


Il. PRES DU LUXEMBOURG. By ©. M. Asurono, 
Stori Scholar of Newnham College, = and formerly ~ dhe Mistress 
SLOLIeS at the Dover High School. With Ten Illustrations. Price 1s, 

This little book, int: nded as a term reading book in French, describes 
the visit of an Engli«'!: child to her relations in Paris. It is suitable for 
lower fourth forms, and contains ten chapters, each chapter covering 
Price 1s, enough matter for one lesson. 








London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON, Temple House, and 125 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Phonetics (Scotland).—The fee for membership of the Associa- 
‘ion Phonétique Internationale is 3s. 10d. per annum. For this 
you receive monthly the Maitre Phonétique. The Association 
cloes no coaching, exeepting, of course, such as comes from the 
perusal of the MF. A list of books using the MF system of 
phonetics appears in the MF. Subscriptions received by T. 
Cartwright, 31 Park Hall Road, F. Finchley, N. 


Bike. —Two fixed concentric spheres are cut by a third sphere 
which passes through their common centre. Show that the area 
of the spherical zone intercepted between the two concentric 
spheres is independent of the radius of the third sphere. 

(Stage 4, 1902.) 


Let the plane of this page be supposed to pass through O, 
the common centre of the fixed spheres, and also through Q, 
the centre of any third sphere which passes through O, and 
let the circles ABC, DEF, DEO be the intersections of the 
spheres with the plane of the page. Then the chords AB, 
DE are the diameters of the circles in which the third 
sphere intersects the two fixed spheres. Let OQP be that 
diameter of the third sphere which passes through O, and 
let AB, DE eut this diameter in K, L. Then KL is the 
height of the spherical zone intercepted between the two 
tixed spheres, Join AO, AP, and DO, DP. 

Now if OL = H, and OK = A, the area of the zone of the 
third sphere intercepted between the first two is given by 
the expression 27p(H -- A), where p is the radius of the third 
sphere. But H = R cos DOL where R is the radius of the 


outer of the fixed spheres, therefore H = R. = 


=p 


if » denote the radius of the inner fixed sphere, 


Similarly, 


’ 
h r. 
=~}? 
>2 ) 
R r 
2p 


Hence H — h 


Therefore the area of the intercepted zone is given by 
a R? -r 
Orp. , or 


» 
~p) 


und this last expression is independent of the radius of the 
third sphere. 


r(R?* r’); 


Find within what limits the values of 2 must be when 
Find, also, within what limits « must 


Lembo. 


ja + 12 is negative, 


. l — , . 

he when - is positive. Verify your answers by substituting 
b i rs ’ 

3°75 in each expression. 


3) (a — 4). 
Hence « must be greater than 3 and less than 4 if «* -— 7x 
12 is negative, 


a jaz + 1l=(z2 


_ lis positive, then (« — 1) and (6 — x) are either 


6 I 


both positive or both negative. Hence 2 must be greater 


than | and less than 6. 


THE PRACTICAL 





TEACHER. 


If x = 3°75, then (x - 3)(x - 4) = (0°75)( - 0°25) = — 01875. 
-1 275 oN 


x 
— + 
6 - 


Again, if x = 3°75, then aug + 5 


A.E.J.—The best books we can think of for your purpose are 
(1) Chemists and Their Wonders, by F. M. Holmes, published by 
S. W. Partridge and Co.; and (2) Chemistry in Daily Life, by 
Larsar Cohn, published by H. Grevel and Co. 


Bike.—Show (by methods of dimensions or otherwise) that 
under a restoring force proportional to the x” power of the dis- 
placement the period varies inversely as the 4(x — 1)/h power of 
the amplitude. 

The formula for simple karmonic motion may be written 
in the form 
ws = 
~ dé 
where s denotes the displacement at time ‘—the negative 
sign indicating that when the direction of the displacement 
is to the right that of the acceleration is to the left, and 
conversely, 

If T denotes the periodic time, then, as s denotes a length, 

the equation in dimensional form may be written 


ML 


- ks", 


=- kL 
T2 , 
M 
or, = - kL*-! 
or . 
. M 
T V EL’ 
or, T « l 
Lo 1) 


Replies to the following queries will appear in our next issue : 
Bat, Discan, EB. C. Park, E-k, Boz, Scotty, Fr X. 


A Tyrist’s Newsparer.—We understand that arrangements 
have been made by Mr. Guilbert Pitman to commence publica- 
tion on lst October next of a new penny monthly magazine, en- 
titled the 7'ypist’s Review. yeed sm to the mete, om which 
have been supplied to us, the 7'ypist’s Review will aim to be a news- 
paper in the interests of typists generally, and will contain the 
latest news, from pocterhs 5 correspondents in all parts of the 
world, of all that goes on interesting to the profession. Critical 
accounts of all new machines, and all appliances, etc., accessory 
thereto, reports of society and other meetings, personal para- 
graphs, interviews with leading members of the profession, 
articles on all new office methods and devices, etc., will be 
fully dealt with. 


NationaL Comretition or Scuoors or Art, Evenrne ScHoo.s, 
inp Day Cuassgs, 1903.—The works submitted for this com- 
petition are now on view at South Kensington, and make a very 
fine show. Nearly six thousand works were entered for the 
competition, and after careful scrutiny by a very competent 
board of examiners, there were awarded four gold medals, 
sixty-nine silver medals, a hundred and ninety-seven brorze 
medals, and nea:ly four hundred book prizes. ‘The Princess of 
Wales's Scholarship of £25 and a gold medal were awarded to 
Miss Edith Mason of Taunton for a design for a lace zouave. 
The Princess of Wales’s Scholarship of £11 and a gold medal 
were awarded to Miss Sarah C. V. Jarvis of Battersea Poly- 
technic for some designs for printed muslin; and the other two 
gold medals were gained by Miss Edith Linnell of Birming- 
ham and Mr, Fred Halnon of New Cross. Thirteen silver and 
twenty-two bronze medals were gained by students from Bir- 
mingham School of Art; while Hanley obtained five silver and 
two bronze. 

The quality of the work sent in seems quite up to the 
average, and in some sections above the average. Some good 
specimens of modelling were sent in, and we should like to call 
attention to ‘ Narcissus,” a really excellent piece of work, 
though somewhat small. The best work, as one would natu- 
rally expect from schoels which aim at the application of art 1o 
industry, is in the sections devoted to designs. Some of tle 
designs for lace are extremely beautiful; and among the other 





- designs there is, as a rule, close attention paid to the re!a- 


tion between the design and the material in which it is to be 
executed, 
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AT LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION, 


June 1903, 


20f 


SUCCESSES 


WERE GAINED BY 


University Correspondence College Students. 


FREE 
LONDON MATRICULATION GUIDE. 


With Papers set at London University, June 1903, 
and Articles on Text-Books, for use under the New Regulations. 














FREE GUIDES TO THE HIGHER EXAMINATIONS. 
From THE SECRETARY (Uniy. Corr. Coll. London Office), 32 Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.C. 


The smartest text-books for the Supplementary Courses are those compiled by Practical Teachers 
for Practical Teachers. The immense popularity of our publications has made them 


NOT MERELY A SUCCESS, BUT A TRIUMPH. 


PRACTIGAL EXERCISES suraste rom SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES. 


Price Threepence. 
This book contains over three hundred practical exercises in Geography, History, Arithmetic, Graphs, and Précis writing. 
Those who wish to make their Geograp ny History, and Arithmetic lessons weeful and practical should use this book, 
Those who wish to introduce simple and practical exercises in Graphs and Précis writing should use this book. 
The hints given in Circular 374 are exemplified and enlarged in this book. 


oe” WILL BE READY BEFCRE END OF AUGUST. ~®i 
































THE NEW CODE THE ECLIPSE MENSURATION. 
(1903) Price Eightpence. 
ANTICIPATED. “The instructions and exercises in this bvok are admirable in every wey. They are suited to the wants of lads who have no 
Preparation for Manual Occupa- previous knowledge of mathematics. The grading is such that an cutineaty intelligent boy may get through the exercises, and under 
tions & Trades (Industrial Course). stand the application of the principles enunciated, with ease and rapidity. The problems have a special bearing on commun trades 
It is a book we cordially recommend.’—Schvolmaséer. 

THE OPTIMUS GEMS OF POETRY. With Biographical Notes. 100 pages. Price 6d. (A) A Study of English. 

“In addition to a carefully selected set of poetic readings or recitations, a short but useful life of the authors is given. The The main object of this study should be, if 

selections are suitable for older children and adults, and are typical of the works of the authors chosen. They cover a varied ible, to create a taste for good literature 

range of style, and are therefore all the more useful. There are sixty-five pieces,”—Schoolmaster. What is wanted for this purpose is chiefly 


on oy direction as to the choice of books for 
rome reading, and an efficient system of review- 


GEMS OF PROSE FROM STANDARD AUTHORS. 48 pages. Price 2d. ing, explaining, and testing in school the work 
ROSE'S SENIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Price 8d. oo Sane at home. The committing to memory, 


ter sufficient explanation, of suitalee pieces 
of verse and prose should be @ regularly 


SEQUEL TO ROSE'S SENIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A Higher Grammar, Notes, Para recurring exercise. 
phrasing, ete. Cloth boards. Price 1s. (i903 Code.) 














Apparatus for Supplementary Course. 
GRANT'S CHART OF INSECTS INJURIOUS TO CROPS AND PLANTS. Size, 30 inches by 26 inches. Mounted on Linen and Rollers 
and Varnished. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
GRANT'S CASE OF ACTUAL INSECTS INJURIOUS TO CROPS. 30 Insects in Case. Price 80s. 
THE GRANT OBJECT LESSON CARDS. A Marvel at the Price. Each Card Complete in Box. Price 1s. 84. net. 
List OF THE ——- <~ Oats. 2. Barley. 3. Wheat. 4. Rice. 6. Peas and Beans. 6. Rye. 


ritish Industries—7. Black Lead Pencils. 8. Flax and Linen, 9, Leather. 10. Leather Gloves. 11. Needles, 12. Paper. 
13. Pens. 14. Pins. 15. Rope. 16. Sewing Cotton. 
British Imports—17. Tea. 18. Cocoa. 19. Coffee. 20. Sugar. 


THE GRANT EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, Ltd., 68 Mitchell Street, GLASGOW. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


Some Useful Animals. This book is both interesting and 
instructive, but the American spelling is a drawback to its 
introduction into English schools, 

Beginnings of Rhetoric and Composition. By A. 8. 
Hill, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in arvard 
University. The author, who has in mind the needs of pupils 
in secondary schools, seeks to remove, by this very full treatise 
on English composition, the difficulties which lie between thought 
and expression. He proceeds by example and exercise. Many 
of the doubtful forms of expression dealt with are peculiarly 
American, and the book is therefore somewhat unsuitable for 
class use in English schools. All teachers of composition will, 
however, find it of very great service, ata on account of the 
excellent selection of passages chosen from our best writers to 
illustrate correct forms and serve as models of style, and partly 
because of the abundance of carefully-framed exercises. 

Barnes’ School History of the United States. By Joel 
Dorman Steele, Ph.D., and Esther B. Steele, Lit.D. We have 
here what may truthfully be called a magnificent work, and to 
review it at such length as it deserves would entail our giving 
more space than we can afford. It is a revision of the boo 
which for upwards of thirty years has been the standard history 
of the United States. The compilers have achieved a remarkable 
success. They have brought to us in England, in a highly com- 
mendable form, what would take many hours of wearisome search 
in dull records. From the time of the early discoveries of the 
continent down to the Philippine Government Act of July 1902, 
nothing of importance tending to the ——s up of the Republic 
has been omitted. The Spanish, French, English, and Dutch 
explorations, and the contentions which arose between these 
nations, form the first epoch of the narrative. From these the 
reader is made acquainted with the development of the English 
colonies, and the causes and events which led to the American 
Revolution and the establishment of an independent government. 
One next sees how the States are managed under the administra- 
tion of the various leaders, from Washington to M‘Kinley, and 
interapersed between government records is to be found matter 
of a most interesting nature, and relevant to the points at issue. 
Indeed, the whole history is as inviting as the best literature 
one can remember to have read. Illustrations and tabular matter 
are frequently used, the former to make clear and the latter to 
make easy a recapitulation of the history. Collateral readings 
are also noted, and a valuable appendix containing the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Articles of Constitution, questions for 
class use, a a Table of States, with useful supplementary matter, 
brings a delightful book toan end. We put it down, not to rest— 
for the reading has not been wearisome—but with the knowledge 
that the study of so important a history, so delightfully written, 
will make the English readers of it admire the heroism of their 
cousins across the sea, who fought, and bled, and died for the 
establishment of the liberty of self-government which we hold 
so dear. 

E, J. ARNOLD AND SONS, 


Nature Study with Brushwork Diagrams. By Henry 
Boult; with preface by A. D. Hall. Based on the scheme 
which gained a bronze medal and special prize at the Nature- 
Study Exhibition last year, this vat contains much of interest 
and value to all who intend studying or teaching the last ‘‘new 
subject.” While affording useful hints to those who regard 
brushwork from its artistic side, it gives the devotee to nature 
study all the advantages which can be derived from the study 
of a successful teacher’s methods and experiences. A list of 
cognate works by various authors adds to its value. 


G. W. BACON AND CO. 


Nature Drawing and Design. By Frank Steeley. Part 
II. Beyond the ordinary run of elementary schools, but well 
suited to assist in preparing for the examinations of the 
of Education in art subjects, especially in the ‘‘ Memory Draw- 
ing of Plant Form.” The notes -~_ add to the interest as 
well as to the more intelligent study of the plants selected for 


illustration. 
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Nature Drawing Book. By the same hand as the last, this 
small work contains twenty-four copies in black and white on 
simple flower and leaf forms, and affords a pleasant change from 
the ordinary copy, and a preparation for the more valuable 
drawing from nature itself. 

Chart of British Perc Birds. Twenty-one birds, with 
their eggs well drawn and coloured ; just the thing for a class 
of boys to examine and discuss. One of them might ask the 
authority for including owls and hawks among the perchers. 


GEORGE BELL AND SONS. 
Miniature Series of Painters: Millet and Landseer. If 


anything were wanting to establish a name for the series, these 
two little books would do it. The writer of the first has made a 
thorough study of the painter of peasant life, and tells us of the 
influences under which his genius was developed; while the 
writer of the account of the great animal painter shows us the 
artist’s love of animals, and his belief in their almost human 
intelligence, as the keynote of his work. Both books are beauti- 
fully illustrated with copies of the artists’ chief works. 


A. AND C. BLACK. 


France de Montorel. - Jules de Glouvet. This little 
book is a historical novel founded upon the Hundred Years’ War. 
The editor, Mr. F. B. Kirkman, has abridged it, and his admir- 
able notes, both in French and in English, make it a very suitable 
book for the more advanced schoolbo The use of notes in 
French, and of pictures to aid the imagination, will be greatly 
appreciated by those who follow the ‘‘ direct” method of lan- 

age teaching. The book may be had either with or without 
En ‘lish notes and vocabulary. 

Le Roi des Montagnes. Premitre Partie. Edited by F. 
B. Kirkman. It seems a great pity to cut such a work in two 
merely because the examiners of the Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions, while recognising the suitability of the book for class 
reading, have decided that it was not advisable to require the 
whole book to be prepared for the next examination. The illus- 
trations form an important feature in this edition, and in general 
they have caught the humour of the novel. The flower depicted 
on page 87 is, however, not the Boryana variabilis, and differs 
in nearly every point from the description given at the side. 
There are some sets of questions on the text given in French for 
the benefit of teachers who have a difficulty in conducting con- 
versations on the passages read. There are twelve pages of notes, 
which are short but serviceable, but there is no vocabulary. 

A Legend of Montrose. With introduction and notes by 
Arthur T, Flux. Mr. Flux’s abilities as an annotator are so 
well known to our readers, that we need only say that he has 
done everything that could be done to assist either the student 
or the general reader in the enjoyment of Scott’s brilliant novel. 
We would draw attention to a slight slip on page ix., where the 
Short Parliament is stated to have been summoned as a result of 
the defeat at Newburn. Evidently the Long Parliament was 
here intended, not the Short Parliament, as the latter sat from 
April 13 to May 5, and Newburn was fought August 28. 

ustrated Term Readers. Under this title Messrs. A. 
and C. Black are publishing some handy little French reading 
books. They are arranged in three grades. The first set, being 
intended for elementary pupils, is provided with a vocabulary 
at the end of each volume; the second and third sets have no 
vocabularies. The materials are for the most part well selected, 
and suited to the classes for whom they are intended, although 











we think that a book that requires so much expurgation as 
Zadig is best left alone. Each book contains enough matter 


for a term’s work ; so, naturally, the books for advanced forms 
contain more than the elemen Each book is adequately 
supplied with English notes, and in addition there are frequent 
explanatory footnotes in French, which we consider a good 


feature. 
BLACKIE AND SON. 


Pierre et Camille. By Alfred de Musset. Edited by 
W. G. Etheridge, M.A. We can hardly congratulate the editor 


on his selection of this work for school use. There is very 
little of interest in the story, and the long descriptions of the 
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Messrs. BELL’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





Educational Catalogue post free on application. 





KING’S SCHOLARSHIP, 1904. 


Now Ready. Crown &8vo, !s. Gd. 


Bacon’s Essays. 


SELECTED FOR THE > 
KING’S SCHOLARSHIP. 





Edited, with Introduction, Full Explanatory Notes, 
and Analysis of Essays, Appendices on Language 


of the Period, and style of Author, ete. 


By A. E. ROBERTS, M.A., 


Scholar of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, 





A NEW GEOMETRY ON MODERN LINES. 


ELEMENTARY CEOMETRY. 


By W. M. BAKER, M.A., anp A. A. BOURNE, M.A, 





This book is now published in the following forms: 


Complete. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 4s, 6d. 

Book I. Containing the subject matter of Euclid, Book I., Props. 1-82, with 
a chapter on Experimental Geometry. Third Edition. 1s, 

Books I. and II. Containing the subject matter of Euclid, Book I., with a 
chapter on Easy Experimental Geometry. 1s. 6d. 

Books I.-III. Containing the subject matter of Euclid, Book I.; Book II! 
Props. 1-34; and Book IV., Props. 1-5; with chapters on Easy Experi 
mental Geometry and on Graphs. Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Books II. and III. Containing the subject matter of Euclid, Book L., Props 
83-48 ; Book III., Props. 1-34; and Book IV., Props. 1-5; with a chapter 
on Graphs. 1s. 6d. 

Books II.-IV. Containing the subject matter of Euclid, Book I. (83-48), 
and Books IL., III., and IV., with a chapter on Graphs, 2s. 6d. 

Books I.-IV. Containing the subject matter of Euclid, 1.-IV., with chapters 
on Easy Experimental Geometry and on Graphs. Second Edition, ds 

Books III. and IV. Containing the subject matter of Euclid I1., IIL, and 

V., with a chapter on Graphs. 1s. 6d. 

Books IV.-VII. Containing the subject matter of Euclid, Book II. ; Book 
IIL., Props. 35-37 ; Book IV., Props. 6-16; Book VI. and Book XL, with 
a section on the surfaces and volumes of Solid Figures. 3s. 

Books V.-VII. Contains the subject matter of Euclid, Books VJ. and XI, 
with a section on the surfaces and volumes of Solid Figures. 2s. Gd. 

Answers to the Numerical and Mensuration Examples. 6d. 

A Full Key will be published in October. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Allman & Son, Ltd. 


Third Edition. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY BOTANY. 


By Cuaruorre L. Laurig, Assistant-Mistress at Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College. With Illustrations by W. L. Boys-Smrrn, 
late Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge, and Science Lec- 
turer at Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


Price 2s. 6d. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Nature.—“ The author is to be congratulated on having written an Ele- 
mentary Botany which shows some new features, and by its character and 
conciseness avoids the dull level of most similar works.” 

Mary M. Apamson, B.Sc., Headmistress, Portsmouth High School for Girls. 

“It is quite the best Elementary Botany I know to put into the hands of 
niddle school pupils and kindergarten students.” 


IN THE PRESS. 
Ready in September, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. A more Advanced Text-Book entitled— 


FLOWERING PLANTS. 


By Cuarvorre L. Laurie, Assistant-Mistress at Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College. With Illustrations by W. L. Boys-Smitu, 
late Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge, and Science Leo- 
turer at Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


Price 2s. 6d. Crown &8vo, cloth. 


PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY. 


Being a Laboratory Course suitable for Technical, 
Secondary, and Science Schools. 


With Diagrams and Illustrations. By J. Hors Beicuer, B.A. 
B.Se. (Lond.), F.C.8., Principal of the Municipal Technical 
Institute, Coventry. 


Nature.— The experiments are well chosen, and the description and 
Instruction seem adequate.” 

Daily News.—A practical laboratory course suitable for technical, 
secondary, and science schools.” 

W. E. Harrison, Principal, Handsworth Technical School.—“ Will suit 
our evening classes. Shall hope to adopt it next session.” 

















London: ALLMAN & SON, Ltd., 67 New Oxford Street, W.C. | 


E. MARLBOROUGH & Co.’s Books 
For the NEW Term. 


TOUJOURS PRET. 


THE IDEOGRAPHIC FRENCH READER. 
On Modern Scientific Principles. With Vocabulary. 

By Torrkavu DB Marney, Author of “ Premier Pas,” etc. Crown 8vo, wrap 
ver, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s. Separately: Reader—wrapper, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d 
/ocabulary—wrapper, 6d. 

“Extremely useful work....The method adopted of showing the rules of 
grammar in actual operation is most valuable and effective.”— Pitman's Pho 
netic Journal. 


RULES OF FRENCH GRAMMAR AT A CLANCE 


For Teachers and Students. 
By O. F. Campuvis. Being a Summary of the Difficulties of the Language, in 
a Practical and Simplified Form, as a Text-book for use in the Class, and in 
preparation for Examinations. Demy 8vo, wrapper, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


POESIES DE L’ENFANCE CHOISIES. 


(French Poetry for Children.) 
By Frangois Louis. Seventh Edition. Feap 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. This collec- 
tion has been made with the greatest care, containing Nursery Rhymes and 
Short, Easy Pieces, such as are rarely found in similar collections. 


THE COMPLETE FRENCH READER. 


Comp ‘led after that of F. Aun by A. Dupevant. Revised, with Additions, and 
Edited with English Notes by O. A. Taim™, F.R.G.8, Sixth enlarged Edij- 
tion. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


‘FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


By Dr. F. Amy. Mar.eoroven's Edition. Ahn’'s Original Work. A Practical 
and Easy Method of Learning the French Language. Author's 14th Edition. 
Revised and Edited by C. A. Tum, F.R.G.8. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Key to the Exercises, demy 8vo, 1s. 








Catalogue gratis on application; mention this publication. 


London: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., Publishers, 
51 Old Bailey, E.C, 
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misfortune of a deaf-and-dumb girl are not the most lively 
subjects for class reading. Apart from that, the editing has 
been carefully done; the notes are clear and to the point. 

Little French Classics. Some additional volumes of this 
useful series have just been brought out—Scenes of Travel, by 
Theophile Gautier; Shorter Fables, by La Fontaine ; Selections 
from Les Pensées of Pascal; Select Poems, by André Chenier ; 
Un Episode sous la Terreur, by Balzac ; wall ited Essays, by 
Montaigne. The last mentioned are in their original spelling, 
aad we doubt whether the notes, in the absence of a vocabulary, 
can bring the text within the reach of those for whom these 
handy little books are intended. With this exception, the books 
all deserve the highest praise. Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon 
forms a sort of double number of the series. This laughable 
comedy affords plenty of practice in modern everyday conver- 
sational French. 

Little German Classics. A second part of the Nibelungen- 
lied has now been issued. This contains some of the most 
interesting sections, including the Death of Siegfried. With the 
help of the notes, students should have no difficulty in deriving 
pleasure and profit from this old German poetry. 

The “Cyclops” of Euripides. Edited by Rev. J. Henson, 
M.A. This work, the only extant “‘ satyric” drama of the great 
Athenian dramatists, is suggested as a possible introduction to 
the study of Greek tragedy, being lighter in its theme and per 
haps more interesting to young students. The illustrations are 
very numerous, and are well chosen ; the notes of the kind most 
useful to beginners—that is, aids to translation. There is an 
excellent list of all the irregular verbs occurring in the play, 
with their principal parts—a feature which is sure to recommend 
the book. The story as Euripides tells it is full of vivacity and 
humour, and we think the editor’s suggestion worth acting upon. 

Plato's Crito. By A.S. Owen, M.A. The story of Socrates’ 
death and of the days immediately preceding is of a nature to 
interest students of riper years. The notes, therefore, are 
fuller. There is also an appendix of critical notes on the text. 
A valuable section is an appendix on the particles, particularly 
useful in these Socratic dialogues ; and a a exercises in Greek 
composition, using the vocabulary of the chapters in order, 
greatly increase the usefulness of the book. 

Cesar's Gallic War, Book VII. By Prof. J. Brown, M.A. 
‘Those who have studied or taught from this book in the past will 
be chiefly interested in this up-to-date edition by the connection 
between old Gaul and modern France. A full geographical index 
gives the position and modern name, wherever possible, of all 
the localities and tribes which Cesar mentions, and the illustra- 
tions, besides the usual warlike scenes, plans, and the like, 
include modern photographs of the famous Alesia as it is to-day, 
and of the fine monument to the most famous hero-warrior of 
ancient Gaul, Vercingetorix. The book in other respects is 
uniform with the others of this series. 

Spenser's Faery Queene, Book I. Edited by W. K. Leask, 
M.A. The editor, in his preface, makes reference to the over- 
ei‘ing of school editions of classics which has been much too 
prominent hitherto. His own work, however, is not entirely 
tree from fault in some respects. What, for example, is the 
real value of the following from his life of Spenser? ‘‘ Contro- 
versial matter, religious and social, is freely introduced...... 
Here Spenser followed the example of the French poet Clement 
Marot (1495 1544).” Such matters can only interest persons of 
the widest literary attainments. The notes at the al are very 
helpful, and the references will greatly assist the student in 
comprehending the poem. It is in the life of Spenser and the 
introduction that the editor has over-estimated the capacity of 
the majority of his readers. 

A New Geometry for Beginners. By Rawdon Roberts, 
B.Sc. This book contains many useful features. It consists of 
three main sections, dealing respectively with rectilineal figures, 
similar figures, and the circle, and the student who works through 
it will have a good grounding in the fundamental ideas of this 
part of geometry. There is a pleasing’ freshness about the 
treatment. 

Blackie'’s Reversible Copy Books. ‘The chief feature of 
this set of copy books is that by reversing the printing on alter- 
nate pages the pupil is always writing on the right-hand page 
before him. This will doubtless save space in the writing lesson, 
and tend to keep the writing in the correct position with regard 
to the body. The style is that of Vere Foster's Medium Series, 
so well known to our readers. ’ 


BURNS AND OATES. 
Grenville History Readers. No. II. This book, dealing 


with the history of the country prior to the Wars of the Roses, 
is to be specially commended for the prominence it gives to the 
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manners, customs, and social conditions of the various races 
that have occupied this country. 

Freehand Drawing of Foliage, etc. By J. Carroll. A 
series of twenty-four very well reproduced photographs of fruit 
and foliage, with key sketches showing the stages of drawing. 
A most useful set to students taking the Board of Education’s 
examination in plant drawing. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


A Concise Bible Dictionary. This is a most serviceable 
book of scriptural reference to put into the hands of young 
students. The information, as far as we have been able to test 
it, is reliable, and the articles are not of a controversial character, 
but deal with matters of fact rather than deductions and opinions. 
The maps deserve special praise for fullness and clearness. 

St. Matthew. By Rev. A. Carr, M.A. The Cambridge 
Bible for schools has worked its way into a very wide popularity, 
and this volume is of the same high value as its companions. 
The text is that of the Revised Version, and the notes are prac- 
tically confined to the elucidation of the text. We can strongly 
recommend it to all teachers who are studying this gospel with 
their classes. 

Two Lectures on the Science of Language. By J. H. 
Moulton, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The lectures were originally 
delivered to University Extension students at Cambridge in 
August 1902. As now offered in book form, they present a 
sed and reliable introduction to one of the most fascinating 

wanches of knowledge—the science of language. Those who 
are led to pursue the subject further will find the bibliography 
appended to the lectures of great service as a guide to thei: 
reading. 
THE CLARENDON PRESS. 

John Bull in France; or, French as it is Spoken, By 
Leon Delbos, M.A., Instructor in French to Royal Naval Cadets 
in H.M.S. Britannia. This book is quite a pleasant surprise. 
One may often have occasion to laugh at a book of French o1 
other foreign conversations for the use of travellers, on account 
of the utter ineptitude and uselessness of the matter. Here, 
however, we have a book which compels many a smile from the 
genuine humour of it, and the naturalness of the various scenes 
depicted. Though in the guise of a manual of conversation, it 
is somewhat of a book to be read for its contents, and we must 
confess to have read it through from end to end with pleasure. 
Of what other ‘‘Ollendorf” could any honest reviewer say so 
much? It need only be added that a very wide range of sub- 
jects is covered, and that the usefulness of the manual is by no 
means hindered by its other qualities. 

Moliére’s Les Facheux. Edited by E. J. Trenchmann. 
This little comedy of Moliére’s is but little known in England, 
and yet it is admirably suited for class work. The editor very 
wisely does not begin with a life of Moli¢re and a general account 
of his works, but confines his introduction to facts connected 
with the production of the particular piece, and on this matter 
he seems to leave very little to be said. The notes are excellent, 
particularly those on the episode of the huntsman. As the book 
is evidently not intended for beginners, there is no vocabulary. 


W. B. CLIVE. 


The Organised Science Series: First Stage Hygiene. 
By Robert A. Lyster, B.Sc. (Lond.). This work is intended 
for the elementary stage of the Science and Art Department, 
and it claims, and not without reason, to embody the first 
attempt made to treat the successive points in logical order, 
and to impart unity to the whole subject without simply pre- 
senting to the student a mere collection of facts. The opening 
chapters relate to the anatomy of the body, the heart and blood 
vessels. A section relating to ventilation succeeds. Foods 
follow, with a full explanation of the principal divisions of pro 
teids, fats, and carbohydrate foods. Digestion, diet, cooking, and 
beverages are now discussed. There are chapters on the skin, 
personal hygiene, clothing, and an excellent one upon emergencies 
and accidents. The book closes with a description of soils, 
water-supplies, and the removal of house refuse. Full details 
are given to perform the experiments, which are numerous. 
An appendix contains questions set at the Science and Art 
Examination, and a good index completes the usefulness of the 
work, which is decidedly suitable for the purpose in view. 


DENT AND CO. 

The Temple History Reader. Book III. The idea under 
lying this series is an excellent one: each book deals with a 
different phase of the national history. The volume before us 
describes in an interesting and intelligent manner the welding 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss. 





BOOKS SUITABLE FOR P.T. AND KING’S 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 


Gray. Ode on the Spring and Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by D. C. 
Tovey, M.A. &d 

Scott. The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Edited by J. H. 
FLatHER, M.A., Emmanuel College. 2s. 

Guardian,—* It is one of the very best edited school-texts ever placed 
before the public.” 

Bacon's Essays. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
A.trrep 8. West, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 


Quintus Curtius. A Portion of the History. (ALEXANDER IN 
Inpia.) By W. E. Herrtanp, M.A., and T. E. Raven, 
L.A. 3s. 6d. 


CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, 1904. 


King 9 V. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Index, 
by A. W. Verity, M.A. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 
| Pitt Press Shakespeare for Schools. 
Guardian.—“ The school edition of the play.” 
THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By A. S. West, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. New and Enlarged 
Edition. 45th to 70th Thousand. Extra feap. 8vo. 28. 6d 
Guardian, —“ It is far and away the best of its class hitherto published for 
boys of thirteen to sixteen years of age, and, if we mistake not, will soon 
hecome a standard text in secondary schools, and mark a new epoch in the 
teaching of English Grammar.” 


A KEY TO THE QUESTIONS CONTAINED IN WEST'S 
ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. By A. 8S. West, M.A. 
3s. Od. net. 

School World.—“ This Key will supply a real want to the majority of 





teachers. It is well arranged, and the answers are carefully drawn up.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS AND 
TRAINING COLLECES. 


General Kditor—W. H. Woovwagp, Professor of Education in 
Victoria University. 
ARISTOTLE ON EDUCATION: being Extracts Som the 
“Ethics and Politics.” Translated and edited by J. Bur- 
NET, Professor of Greek in the United College of St. Sal 
vator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG, in the “Republic” of 
Plato. Translated into English, with Notes and Introdue 
tion, by B. Bosanquer, Author of **A Com anion to Plato’s 
*Republic.’” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Bookman. —** An interesting volume, bringing before us all that is to be 
found in Plato's ‘Republic’ concerning the education of the young. It 
should take a high place in this Series for Schools and Training Colleges.” 


THE MAKING OF CHARACTER: Some Educational Aspects 
of Ethics. By Jonun MacCunn, Balliol College, Oxford, 
Professor of Philosophy in University College, Liverpool. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Cloth extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
Adapted for use of candidates for Certificate Examinations of 
Education Department. 

Practical Teacher.“ This is a wholly admirable little treatise, full of 
sound ethical principle, expressed in clear and pleasant style, It is a book 
to read and re-read, and will amply repay the closest study.” 


WORKS OF THE LATE SIR JOSHUA FITCH, M.A., LL.D. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND METHODS. Lectures and Ad- 
dresses. Crown S8vo, 5s. 
Times.—“* We cordially commend to all who are interested in education 
this stimulating and suggestive book.” 


TEACHING, LECTURES ON. Delivered in the University of 
Cambridge in the Lent Term, 1880, Crown 8vo. New 
Edition. 5s. 





London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 





Messrs. Heffer & Sons’ 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Just published. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE BIBLICAL HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. A text-book 
based upon the lines of the Higher Criticism, designed for use in the Hicher 
Forms in Schools, and for Students generally. By F. J, Foases-Jacuson, B.D., 
Fellow of Jesus Uollege, Cambridge. 

London: Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD. 








Now ready. Crown 8vo, sewed, as. net. 
HELPS BY THE WAY SERIES. Written by S. Srewaarr Srrr, 
, Pébroke College, Cambridge. 
1. ‘The Old Testament History Analysed. Based on Ottley’s 
“ History of the Hebrews.” 
2. Early Church History to 461 Analysed, eady shortly.’ 
This Series is designed for the use of Students preparing for Examinations. The 
questions will be exhaustive and the answers ermngee in the briefest form possible. 





Demy 4to, 1s. 6d. each. 
PRACTICAL PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS. By ©. J. L. Waostarr, 
}.A., and G. 0. Boomer, B.A., Science Masters at Bradford Grammar School. 

First Year MENSURATION. MECHANICS, and HYDROSTATICS. September. 

Second Year. LIGHT and HEAT. Ready. 

Third Year. ELECTRICITY and MAGNE In preparation. 

These books are intended to stimulate a boy to think for himself, rather than to 
allow him to cull facts in a mechanical manner from a detailed text-book. Under the 
teacher's supervision the boy is set to deduce his facts by actual experiments; and, judging 
from results, the method is to be considered eminently satisfactory. 





Ready in September. Crown 8vo, boards, as. 6d. Each play separately, 1s. 
THREE MERRY COMEDIES for Schoolboys and such. 
By 0. A. Pettaxus. With Illustrations by F. C 
These plays have been written by one who cakes understands the tastes and 
powers of boys. The humour is boy-like, without being vulgar, and the demands made 
upon dress and scenery are of a simple kind. 


THE LINDSEY HISTORICAL SERIES. 


Probiems and Exercises ww ¥ Books in History. 
in British History. Examination Test Papers in 
English History. Oontaining hous 700 

pert + to nee, | Bn Batomben, uestions set 1882-1902, arranged in 50 Test 


» , , apers, 
Part IIL. 1216 1399. Jn preparation. Complete Edition, 1s. 4. 





Price as. each, post free. Part 1. 1066-1603, 
Book B. 1399-1603) Ready. Part II, 1603-1832, aL 
Book D. 1715-1820 2s. net each; Matriculation Test Pa; 


pers in English 
Book G. 1688-1832 } interleaved, 3s. net. History to 1702. 24 Test Papers. Price 84. 
Certificate Note-Book of European History, 1814-1848. 


Price as. net. Interleaved, 3s. net. 


Cambridge: ‘W. HEFFER & SONS. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


FOR SCHOLARSHIP 1904 


BACON’S ESSAYS. Part I. Essays 1L-XXVL, with 
an Appendix containing Essays XLVI. and L. Edited, with 
Life, Introduction, Notes arranged and classified, Analyses, 
Paraphrasing, Indexes, etc. By Tuomas Pace. 2s, net. 

[Ready early in September. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. With Life, Intro 
duction, General, Critical, and Etymological Notes. Edited 
by Tuomas Pace. Price 2s. 6d. [Ready end of September. 


These two books belong to the well-known series of “ Moffatts English 
Classics,” edited by Thomas Page, which have long enjoyed a well-earned 
popularity. They have been prepared specially for examination purposes, and 
are suitable not only for Se holarship Candidates but for all classes of students. 
Mr. Page’s name as editor is alone sufficient to guarantee a carefully-prepared 
and thoroughly trustworthy book, that should be in the hands of every student 


FOR SCHOLARSHIP 1903-4 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE PAPERS, WITH HINTS 
FOR ANSWERS. By J. Trevie. Price 2s. net. 

This will be found a most useful little book—just the one to carry a candi 
date through,the General Knowledge Paper at the Scholarship Examination 
KEY TO GENERAL KNOWLEDGE PAPERS. by 

J. Tresix. Price 4s. 6d. net. 
This Key contains a Complete Answer to every Paper. The answers have 


not to be searched for in other Books, but all are contained in the Key or the 
Notes at the end of the Book of Questions. 














E. J. ARNOLD & SON, Ltd., Leeds. 
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together of the United Kingdom, and the growth of that Greater 
Britain across the seas. 


GALL AND INGLIS. 
The Graded Road Maps of Scotland. We have received 


three of this series—(1) Aberdeen and Deeside, (2) Galloway and 
South Ayrshire, (3) Perthshire—and must say that we have 
nover seen clearer maps of their class. Each map is admirably 
drawn, and the quality of the roads is indicated by a distinctive 
colour, They are strongly mounted on linen, and covered with 
waterproof cloth. 

The “ Strip” Route Maps. These are extremely useful 
maps for cyclists along the great roads of the country. Each 
map is eight feet in length, so ample detail is shown (including 
“contours” along the margin); but yet it is folded into a con- 
venient size for the pocket, and only one section need be opened 
at a time. 

Short Spins Round London. The part dealing with the 
southern semicircle round London is now ready, and the other 
half is promised for the early part of next year. No London 
cyclist should be without a copy of this admirable combination 
of guide and road-book. Each route is carefully described, con- 
tours show the slopes, and tables show the distances, while short 
descriptions are given of the objects of interest on the road. 


GEORGE GILL AND SONS, LTD. 


Hygiene: A Manual of Personal and Public Health. 
By Arthur Newsholme, M.D., F.R.C.P. New edition. 1902. 
Illustrated. This is an entirely re-written edition, with much 
new matter and recent knowledge, of a work which has been in 
demand for nearly twenty years. This reminds one of the neces- 
sarily provisional nature of the science, and of the likelihood of 
its teachings becoming superseded and modified by the ceaseless 
research which is being performed. There are new chapters on 
dietetics, trade nuisances, meteorology—which is still in its in- 
fancy as a science—tuberculosis, disinfection, and vital statistics. 
The student, as well as the general reader, will find it a mine of 
well- wranged facts on all points connected with the individual, 
the family, and the community with regard to hygiene in its 
widest sense. In brief, the book discusses diet and its relation to 
health and disease, the personal care of the human body, the 
construction of the ideal dwelling-house ; also climate, weather, 
water-supply, drainage, and vital statistics. The subject of 
ventilation is largely treated and thoroughly explained ; the 
chapters on the preparation and preservation of food, on the 
various forms of diet, on condiments and beverages, are excellent. 
An important feature is the introduction of mathematical prob- 
lems, with solutions. 

At the outset Dr. Newsholme reminds us that in the very 
early periods of human history the Greeks paid considerable 
attention to Hygeia as the daughter of A®sculapius, the god of 
medicine. Hygeia was represented as the sweet and smilin 
goldess of health. It is clear that the Mosaic law of health 
was based on sound principles and brought up to the best 
possible level consistent with the material circumstances of the 
Jews and the conditions of their life. As a result they were a 
remarkably healthy nation, and remain so still. It is certain 
that until the middle of the nineteenth century the greatest 
ignorance existed even on the most rudimentary principles of 
the science. Such manuals as this by Dr. Newsholme were 
non-existent, There is much sound advice in the book. The 
chapters on personal hygiene relative to sleep, eating, digestion, 
clothing, and cleanliness are excellent. With regard to dress, 
we are informed that the materials should naturally be, as far 
as possible, fireproof; that elegance in dress should proceed 
hand in hand with utility. here are sections devoted to 
prrasites, to infectious diseases, and disinfection. The con- 
cluding chapter, on vital statistics, is good, as indeed one should 
expect from one who has made this a special study. Dr. News- 
holme is examiner to the University of London in this particular 
subject, and has been examiner to the University of Oxford, 
and is consequently thoroughly acquainted with the needs of 
the student, and with the quality ont quantity of the knowledge 
he should “a The book may therefore be recommended as 


a safe guide. 
GINN AND CO. 


Select Translations from Old English Poetry. By A. 8S. 
Cook and C. B. Tinker. This collection will be of great value to 
those students of English literature who wish to become familiar 
with the earliest specimens of English poetry, but who have not 
time to master the early form of the language in which they are 
written. The translations are by various writers, but all show 
in a remarkable manner the spirit of the original and the truly 
poetic inspiration of their writers. Some of the translations are 


in prose ; the others, in verse, following to a certain extent the 
form of the original. 

Logarithms, Metric Measures, and Special Subjects in 
Advanced ebra. By G. A. Wentworth. It is obviously 
impossible, in the comparatively few pages of a small book of 
this kind, to do more than very briefly deal with all the sub- 
jects referred to, and the result is somewhat of the nature of a 
summary. 

A curious—and probably misleading—notation is adopted in 
the exercises on mensuration. Thus, ‘‘30 metres” is written in 
the form ‘‘30™,” and the unwary reader may easily take this to 
mean ‘‘30 to the power m.” It would probably be clearer and 
far more effective to write the letter m in the form of a suffix. 

A short account of logarithms and a table of five-figure log- 
arithms are given. The book may be useful for those students 
who are preparing for examinations, and who are already fairly 
well acquainted with the various sections indicated. 

General History of Commerce. By W. C. Webster, 
Lecturer on Economic History in New York University. The 
speeches of politicians on the questions of free trade within the 
empire, and protection against foreign countries, are sufficient 
to show the immense importance of commerce as a factor in the 
welfare of a country. Commercial greatness is much superior 
to military glory; for a military defeat may easily be repaired if 
the commerce is flourishing, but success in arms cannot restore 
a ruined trade. The writer of the volume before us shows the 
connection between the commerce and prosperity of a state. 
The influence of the alteration of the route to India on the 
Mediterranean states is perhaps well known, but all teachers 
of history will feel grateful for the clear way in which the 
Napoleonic wars are shown to be a struggle between British 
trade and French military power. The printing and binding, 
maps and illustrations, leave nothing to be desired in the pro- 
duction of a book. which will be tnt invaluable to the student 
of history, and highly interesting to the general reader. 


D. C. HEATH AND CO. 


Baumbach's Waldnovellen. Edited by Dr. W. Bernhardt. 
This little book of stories has been well arranged for beginners 
in German. They are easy in style and interesting in matter, 
notes are given on every point on which a beginner may want 
help, and there is a vocabulary. 

reytag’s Aus dem Jahrhundert des Grossen Kriegs. 
The text is abridged from Freytag’s Bilder aus der deutschen 
Vergangenheit, but the curtailment is effected by omitting pas- 
sages that can be spared. The style adopted by the author is 
descriptive rather than argumentative, and gives a capital 
account of the character of the German army and of the men 
who composed it. The language is fairly easy, but not quite 
suited for beginners. The notes are few, and suppose the student 
to know matters that receive attention in texts for younger 
readers, and there is no vocabulary. 

Schiller’s Geschichte des eissig jihrigen Kriegs. 
Book III. In this country Schiller is well known gs a poet 
and dramatist, but in spite of the fact that he held the post of 
professor of history in the University of Jena, his historical 
writings are hardly known. The book before us deals with the 
period of the war between the advance of Gustavus Adolphus 
towards the Rhine (1631) and his death at Liitzen (Nov. 16, 
1632). There is a map, and some useful notes which are chiefly 
historical and biographical. 


W. HEFFER AND SONS. 


ocal Examination Test Papers in English History. 
Arranged by J. 8. Lindsey. The questions set at the Oxford 
and Cambridge Locals during the past twenty years are here 
arranged according to periods, and some useful introductory 
matter is given which will enable the student to see the drift of 
a question—a point in which many examination candidates fail. 


EDUARDO HIGGINSON, SOUTHAMPTON. 


We have received from Eduardo Higginson, Esq., Consul of 
Peru, Honorary and Corresponding Member of the National 
Societies of Agriculture and Mining of Lima, and Honorary 
Member of the Chamber of Commerce of Southampton, a Map 
of the Republic of Peru, executed by Messrs. George Philip 
and Son, Limited, under the authority of Don Eugenio Larra- 
bure y Unanue, Minister of Foreign Affairs. The oe is on a 
large sheet, folded for the pocket, and gives the Republic on the 
scale of 1 : 3,000,000, or nearly 45 miles to the inch. The execu- 
tion is beautifully clear, and all features of interest are distinctly 
marked, including roads, railways, wor -y limits of river 
navigation, and the like. On the back of the sheet is given a 
short but sufficiently full account of the organisation and re- 
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- 


THE 


EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 188!) 


Is now supplying a 
Second Generation 
of Teachers, etc., with 


PIANOS, AMERICAN ORCANS, 
HARMONIUMS, ETC. 


For Lists aNp Drsions apply to the 
MANAGER, 
43 Estate Buildings, 
- Huddersfield ; 
or, 19 Highbury Place, London, N. 
(ALSO AT EDINBURGH.) 








MANY THOUSANDS of Teachers, School Managers, ete., including 
over Twenty of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, are using and 
recommending our Instruments, of which we have specimens in 


every County of the British Isles. 


SCHOOL PIANOS, Etc., A SPECIALITY. 
We have over 1,600 in use, our large trade enabling us to offer unapproached 
bargains. Prices from £16, 16s. cash, or terms arranged. 


See our 45 Guinea Prize Medal Upricht [ron Grand Piano for £21 cash, or 36 payments 
of lis. 2d. per month. Quite new, rich full tone, and thoroughly durable. 


wore carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and exchange free of 
cost if the instrument sent is not all that is desired. 

Mr. J. H. Yoxaus, M.P., Gen. Sec. N.U.T., writes:—“I enclose cheque in payment for 
Piano; the choice reflects the greatest credit on your firm. I am —— satisfied with 
it in all respects, and I feel sure that a customer benefits very much by taking advantage 
of your experience and large connection.” 


Show-rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instruments 
for Home or School Use, specifying the class preferred, and you will find 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 
(Please mention this Paper.) 
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To save time is to lengthen life. 




















There are few accomplishments so useful to all, without 
distinction of age or sex, as a knowledge of Pitman’s 
Shorthand. The art can be readily acquired by any 
one, and the New and Improved Twentieth Century 
Instruction Books greatly facilitate the study. 


re ONCE 

i| Ft) S 

“ Acknowledged AS ITMANS 9 

as the best.” 
Morning Post. 


“The most prac- 
tical of all.” 
== Daily News. 


‘é 2 | 
Neapes 
as Ta 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND INSTRUCTOR is a 
complete guide to the learner, from the elements of the 
system up to the advanced knowledge needful for 
commercial or professional life. This work may be 
obtained from all Booksellers, price 3s. 6d. 








New Descriptive Catalogue post free from 
Sir isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 
1 Amen Corner, London, E.C. 


se 


Shorthand speeds the pen. 





























GIBSON’S - - 
- Complete 


COMPOSITION BOOK 


For the Senior Division. 


A Graduated Course of Lessons on English Composition. A 
Practical Book for Practical Teachers. Written to meet 
the latest requirements of the Education Department. 


THE COMPLETE COMPOSITION BOOK 





is intended for use in all the classes of the Senior Division, and 
contains lessons on THe Simp_e SENTENCE, THE ORDER OF 
Worps, Purases, Toe Comrounp Sentence, Tut CompLex 
Sentence, Criauses, Puncrvation, THe REPRODUCTION OF 
Snort Strortes, Notes rok Essays, BroGRapaixs, Descriprions, 
Letrer WRITING, PARAPHRASING, ComMON Mistakes. Every 
lesson is accompanied by numerous examples and exercises, 


“CLEAR, CONCISE, COMPLETE.” 
“BASED ON EXPERIENCE.” 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Messrs. ROBERT GIBSON & SONS (Glasgow), Limited, 
45 QUEEN STREET, GLASGOW. 
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sources of the country. The object of this issue is to afford 
reliable information tv intending emigrants and investors of 
capital, but it is of equal value to all students of geography, 
especially of commercial geography. Even a cursory examina- 
tion of the map is sufficient to impress one with the extent of 
one’s ignorance regarding this great and growing republic, while 
a further study of it should dv much to dispel this ignorance. 


W. AND A. K. JOHNSTON. 


The Nature Study and Freearm Drawing Series. Part 
Il. of the book-«, cards, and demonstration sheets has now been 
issued. We commented very favourably upon Part I. a short 
time ago, and the present set is equally commendable. The 
examples are well and carefully drawn, and are selected to illus- 
trate various phases in natural growth. 

lhe author evidently understands the proper correlation of 
drawing and nature knowledge, and says in the preface :— 
‘* Drawing is no longer considered as the copying of meaningless 
outlines of floral ornament, or the working out of a number of 

nceonnected geometrical puzzles. Drawing should be a correla- 
tion in itself. Its chief end is to express form, and to teach 
pupils to see form in objects. Whether we use pencil or brush 
on paper or the chalk on the blackboard, whether we are draw- 
ing from objects or charts or are recombining our recol'ections 
into pattern, the ultimate end is form.” 

So long as this common sense all-round view is taken, the result 
The power to make correct drawings, not 
pretty drawings, is the essential thing. ‘These books and charts 
will help towards this end. A handbook containing full notes 
on ** Nature Knowledge” accompanies the set. 

Geometrical Pattern Drawing. PartI. By Ben Jonson. 
A little class manual, giving a series of examples in geometrical 
pattern drawing. The modern tendency is to use geometrical 
construction for the sake of pattern work rather than to work 

problems,” and this book will just meet the need. 


is sure to be good, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 

Herbart: A Oriticism. By Alex. Darroch, M.A. Mr. 
Darroch, who was recently appointed to fill the Chair of Educa- 
tion at Edinburgh, has produced a very useful and timely work. 
His book is an able and temperate criticism of Herbartianism, 
showing its weaknesses and its strength. The chapter on the 
doctrine of apperception is well put together, and contains some 
very valuable points. One excerpt will serve to show the prac- 
tical character of the writing: ‘ i must emphasise the fact that 
mere easy assimilation of the material, the making of school work 
interesting in this sense, is erroneous. The fundamental educa- 
tional aim should be to arouse the self-activity of the pupil, to 
call forth the active functioning of the ego.” If the book only 
drove home this one truth, it would not have been written in 
vain. 

M‘DOUGALL’S EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 

M'‘Dougall's Short Lessons in English Composition. 
This is a first-rate wanual, It deals with the subject in a 
common-sense, practical way throughout, and discusses every 
important matter in connection with the subject. The treat- 
ment of an essay, the selection and arrangement, letter-writing, 
narrative, description, etc., are all taken up. ‘The use of the 
various conjunctions is particularly good. The only section 
which might be omitted without loss is the one on punctuation. 
The comma and full stop are ee pee all that are required 
now. Not one person in a hundred uses the colon, or even the 
semicolon, and all the special forms are best taken incidentally. 
A number of useful exercises add to the value of the book, which 
in many other respects also will prove most helpful to the 
teacher. 


MACMILLAN AND CO. 


Captain Cook. By Walter Besant. No more suitable sub- 
ject for a boy’s prize book could have been found than the life 
and voyages of Captain Cook, and needless to say, Sir W. Besant 
treats his subject admirably. 

Cornelius Nepos. Vol. II. By H. Wilkinson, M.A. This 
second volume contains the lives of Greek men of note, Epami- 
nondas being the best known of the eight. The vocabulary is 
more extended than usual, and the editor has aimed at destroy- 
ing the common error of young pupils that each Latin word has 
one and only one rendering in English. 

Quintus Curtius Rufus. Book VIII. (Chaps. IX.-XIV.) 
By ©. J. Phillips, M.A. Alexander the Great’s invasion of India 
is the subject of the section which Mr. Phillips has edited. The 
identification of the localities by Indian authorities, and the 
comparison of the religieus ideas and customs of the Indian 
races as set forth here with those actually existing, is a strong 


feature of the work. The book may be recommended for use in 
elementary classes to teachers wanting a change from Cvsar. 

Macmillan’s Story Readers. BooksI. and II. By Evelyn 
Sharp. These books are strikingly beautiful. In addition to 
their containing interesting and bright reading matter, they are 
illustrated by pictures from photographs. Bock I. contains the 
continuous story of a little girl named Suke. She is childlike 
in nature, and her quaint little ways and good sense will appeal 
to the children who may be fortunate enough to make her 
acquaintance in the reading lesson. There are also other inter- 
eating pieces, those about ‘‘ the little town girl and the country 
boy ” being instructive and fascinating. In Book IL. the reading 
matter is more varied, but much the same features are noticeable. 
The photographs are the: result of infinite labour, and they are 
exceedingly apropos to the lessons. 

New History Readers—Primary. To suit the capacities 
of children of about eight or nine years of age, the most interest- 
ing stories of our own history have been written for this issue. 
We have pleasure in expressing our opinion .that the idea has 
been well carried out. Except tor names and a few hard words 
here and there which are entirely unavoidable, the lessons, or 
stories, are within the range of such children, and the book will 
supply the want that has been felt by many teachers who have 
wished to include historical stories in their instruction. 

Object Lessonsin Geography. By Vincent T. Murché. This 
book might be called a physiography for young children. The 
writer rebels against. ‘‘ the senseless repetition of lists of names 
and meaningless definitions,” and wishes ‘‘ to foster the cultiva 
tion of intelligent teaching by the natural process of observation.” 
Every lover of true education will agree with him. To this end 
the author has put together the materials for some fifty-eight 
lessons. These are classified thus:—Preliminary Lessons on a 
few Common Things. Lessons on Simple Natural Phenomena. 
Simple Observation on the Surface of the Land. Lessons on the 
Cardinal Points. Lessons on the Meaning and Use of a Map. Land 
and Water—I. The Sailors on the Sea. Land and Water—II. 
Simple Lessons on the Map of England. Simple Lessons on the 
Shape of the Earth. The Earth and its Motions. The School 
Globe. The book will be found of great service to youn 
teachers especially, inasmuch as it abounds in suggestions, _ 
in those thousand and one helps and hints as regards material 
and apparatus which can only be gathered together after long 
years of experience. 

If any fault is to be found with the book, it is that we think 
the writer has permitted the pendulum to swing too much away 
from geography. There is rather an excess of elementary science 
in its pages. It is evidently intended for the lower classes, such 
as Standards I., II., and III.; but in some instances the writer, 
in his enthusiasm, has been drawn into the regions of specula- 
tion, introducing matter far beyond the capacity of such young 
people. For instance, on p. 307, the question is propounded, 
**What would you think if you were told that this earth of ours 
was once part of the blazing burnirg sun?” Then the child is 
told that ‘‘it is quite true. A tiny fragment of that immense 
ball of fire was once thrown off blazing and burning like the rest. 
That tiny fragment is the great earth on which we live. It has 
been cooling ever since, but it is only the outside of this ball 
which is cool even now. The inside of it is still a raging furnace 
of fire like the sun from which it came.” While most scientific 
men give their assent to this theory, we think the subject out of 
sm in a book which leads off by teaching pupils that water 

ows and is a liquid. 

The writer is drawn occasionally into inexactness through his 
laudable desire to impress. We let pass the statement on p. 5 
that ‘ they [liquids] ro simply because they are always trying 
to get lower and lower down” as an effort to keep clear of the 
difficult question of the action of the force of gravity ; but the 
two preceding statements that water flows ‘‘ always down, never 
up,” and ‘‘all liquids flow down, they cannot flow up,” are 
examples of the danger of generalising. What about a siphon, 
capillary attraction, the common pump? Again, on p. 10, we 
are told that ‘‘ heavy things sink in water.” aary is, of course, 
a relative term. What about a block of oak or beech, or a man- 
of-war? On p. 306 it is said, ‘‘ The sun is really fixed, and does 
not move at all” —a statement that needs quillying 

These, however, are the faults of a book that is bound to be 
of good service, and to put right many wrong things that exist 
in the teaching of geography. 


METHUEN AND CO. 


Agricultural Geology. By J. E. Marr, M.A., F.R.S. As 
a writer on applied geology Mr. Marr is already favourably 
known by his work on the Scientific Study of Scenery. The 
present volume has been written specially in the interest of 
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Master of Method in the South Wales Training 
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Second Edition. 
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ROYAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


The Best, Most Useful, and Cheapest Dictionary Extant. 


i= Neatly Printed on Superior Paper, and Handy in Size. 


ei 





Unrivalled for Simplicity of Definition. 








SPECIMEN WORDS. 
Effi’cient (¢f-fish’ent), adj. (L. efficiens, caus- 


ing: efficére, to bring about], able to do 
what is wanted; producing or helping to 
e produce results ;—n., one able to under- 
take duty.—S. Cumpetent, active, operative. 


Effi’ciency («f-fish’en~y), n., power of bring- 

ing to pass what is wanted ; ability to per- 

net form; agency. —S. Utility, effectiveness, 
® capacity. 




















“A little Dictionary avoiding the method of explaining obscurum per obscurius.” 


714 pages. 


Containing Sensible and 


Helpful Meanings, Pronun- 
ciations, Derivations, and 
Synonymous Words,’ with Fs) 


Handy Appendices of Foreign 
Phrases, Abbreviations, Geo- 
graphical Roots, etc. 


net. 


Daily News, 


Definitions are always given in words simpler than the original word explained, and following the meaning 
is a list of synonymous words, 


A CHEAP AND COMPENDIOUS LEXICON. 





THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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students preparing for the International Diploma of Agriculture, 
but it is capable of considerable service to rural teachers and 
others who study geology as an introduction, say, to local geog- 
raphy. Mr. Marr discusses his subject under four sections, and 
elementary students will do well to postpone to the end the 
study of Section L., since this deals with the more technical and 
less interesting part of the subject—mineralogy and rock-struc- 
ture. Section II., dealing with such important practical subjects 
as weathering, soil-formation, transport, etc., is very well written 
and fully illustrated ; while the succeeding section, dealing with 
survey work and geological maps, is quite a feature of this book. 
A fourth section gives a rapid survey of the British formations ; 
and this is necessarily scanty, because all that an agricultural 
student wants in this connection is an intelligent grasp of his 
own local geology, as given in the maps of the Geological Survey. 

In the coloured geological map which faces the title-page, 
the andesites of Ballachulish and the diorites of Loch Lydoch 
should be coloured crimson, as basalt, etc., while the granites 
on Galway Bay are shown in excess. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON, 
Philip's Nature Study Drawing Cards. By A. F. Lydon. 


This series consists of four sets of cards dealing with flowers, 
birds, animals, and insects respectively. The examples, in the 
main, are well if not delicately drawn. Brief but very useful 
notes on the growth and habits of the natural specimens are 
given at the foot of each card. The set dealing with insects 
also shows the natural size and the various stages of develop- 
ment. They should certainly meet a want at the present time, 
both for drawing and for nature knowledge. 

Philip’s Brushwork Concrete Arithmetic. Books 1, 2 
3,4. By A. F. Lydon. Whether these books will really be of 
service in teaching arithmetic we will not presume to say, but it 
is clear that they will not teach much in the way of brushwork. 
In many cases the effort needed to produce a successful brush 
drawing of the ‘‘ concrete objects” given will be far greater than 
the mental effort needed to grasp the arithmetical problem in- 
volved. It may be possible to correlate brushwork and arith- 
metic, but we do not think Mr. Lydon has suggested a practical 
method of doing it. 

In Nature's Storyland. By Edith Hirons. Illustrated by 
KE. K. Reader. The idea of this book is excellent. The story is 
one of the literary forms best suited to the infant school, and 
the Fairy Story or Nature Myth is the best of these. But to 
write or to tell a story which will give all the pleasure and all 
the culture of taste to be aimed at is by no means an easy literary 
feat. Few writers, indeed, are at all equal to the task, and of 
those who attempt it not many seem to realise how difficult it is. 
The present volume is a case in point. Many of the tales are 
wanting in invention, and nearly all are wanting in style. The 
forcible-feeble ‘‘such” and ‘‘so” appear too often, and the 
structure and punctuation of the sentences leave much to be 
desired, True, we read in the preface, ‘‘ Another important 
wint is that stories should be told, not read, to young children. 
‘he teacher should read her story beforehand, make it her own, 
and then tell it to the children in language adapted to their age,” 

but more care in the language ened by the writer would have 
much enhanced the value of the tales. The illustrations are 
often very good, though we are not quite sure that ‘‘ the veriest 
tyro in drawing can reproduce them.” Something simpler would 
have been more useful for such. 


GUILBERT PITMAN, 

The Possibilities of Small Lathes. By James Lukin, B.A. 
A practical little manual, showing what it is possible for the 
amateur to do with a small lathe. The author assumes a 
previous knowledge of the construction of the lathe, and only 
sets himself to show how it may be used to the greatest advan- 
tage. The turning of both wood and metal is dealt with. The 
book is very practical, and one regrets that the illustrative 
drawings were not a little more carefully done. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, 


Guide to the Examinations of the Joint-Scholarships 
Board, ‘‘ This book has been compiled for the purpose of pro- 
viding teachers with a selection of typical questions set by the 
examiners to candidates for minor scholarships.” This extract 
from the preface indicates sufficiently the scope of this book. 
The questions have been judiciously chosen, and will prove of 
great assistance to those preparing for junior scholarships. 


RELFE BROTHERS. 
Preliminary Geometry, Theoretical and Practical. By 










G. H. Wyatt, B.Sc. This is written with the object of enabling 
beginners to enter upon the study of prometry, and the most 
cursory glance through its contents will show that it is admir- 
ably adapted for the purpose. Commencing with the simplest 
notions about straight lines, the learner is, by easy stages, initi- 
ated into the use of compasses, set squares, and scales. The 
later chapters deal with area and with simple solids, Each 
section contains useful and instructive exercises, and the book 
will no doubt be found to be very useful by those for whom it is 
intended. 

Preliminary Tests in Geometry. Parts I. and II: 
Junior Tests in Geometry. By William Slade. These little 
books are intended for wn oom students preparing for the 
Cambridge Local Examinations. They consist of a number of test 

uestions, some of which are ordinary Euclid’s propositions and 
definitions, whilst others are practical — in geometry. 
The former suggest to some extent the old system of cramming 
Euclid for examinations, without much thought, but the 
numerical exercises and problems will be found to be very use- 
ful. Hints to solutions are given at the end of the book. 


SCHOLASTIC TRADING CO., BRISTOL. 
Africa in 1902. By C. A. Wood, M.A., F.R.G.S. The 


continual changes taking place in Africa soon render any text- 
book out of date. Students will therefore welcome this little 
book as an indispensable aid to them. The chapters on the Cape 
to Cairo Railway and the Battlefields of South Africa, and the 
prominence given to the commercial geography of the continent, 
are particularly useful. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, AND CO 


Disciplinary Civic and Moral Education. By Llewellyn 
Wynn Williams. A book of 192 pages, the last four dealing 
with Inhumanity in British Schools. Chapter vii. has seventy- 
seven pages, and herein are detailed a most elaborate system of 
school government by the school citizens in the school city, and 
the experiences of many American teachers on the working of 
the charter of the school city. We think that life is too short 
for the adoption of this American school city system, and more- 
over that the British boy would consider all the ‘‘ pomp and 
circumstance” somewhat ludicrous. The author, as secretary 
and treasurer of the Society for the Abolition of Corporal Punish- 
ment, has a right to plead his cause; but his logic is weak, while 
his language is strong, and there is so much prejudice, as well 
as uncharitableness, in evidence, that we rather think his efforts 
will fail to convince any one, even though very sentimental. 
King Solomon cannot defend himself from the attacks of Mr. 
Williams. There are, however, certain individuals pointedly 
referred to who might feel justified in communicating with the 
author should his records come under their notice. ‘* Solomon, 
who by letter and by act commanded us to practise slavery, bigamy, 
adultery, and the flogging of men, women, and fools ;” the London 
School Board and other public bodies, who should ‘cane them- 
selves or their teachers ;” and teachers who have on paid tke 
penalty for their fault or their zeal, all come under the lash of 
the author, who would have us get our discipline made in France, 
Belgium, etc. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 

Idiomatic Phrases (French-English). This is a very 
useful collection of French idiomatic phrases, and the equivalents 
are very neatly expressed in idiomatic English. When another 
idiom has practically the same meaning as the one under con- 
sideration, the author quotes it in connection. This is an ex- 
cellent plan, but in carrying it out a little more care might have 
been exercised in the matter of punctuation, so as to show that 
the two idioms are distinct. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 

Euclid, V., VI., XI. R. Deakin. This book is characterised 
by the usual care and thoroughness one associates with the 
publications of the above, and until the teaching and examination 
of geometry are completely reformed, will be found very service- 
able to those who wish to cover this section of the subject. 


WHITTAKER AND CO. 


Ausgewihlte Mirchen. Edited by P. Shaw Jeffrey, M.A. 
This little collection of fairy tales can be strongly recommended 
as a first German reading book. The stories are of three or four 

ges each in length, simple and interesting. The introduction 
is a masterly essay on fairy tales in general, the notes are short 


“but to the point, and there is a vocabulary at the end, which, 


however, is rather incomplete. 
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ELEMENTARY BOTANY. Py J. Revyxotps Green, D.Sc, F.RS, F.LS., and F. L. Greex. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cloth extra. Price 2s. 

OBJECT LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY AND ELEMENTARY SCIENCE COMBINED. By W. Dow, B.A,, 
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DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. Specially arranged to suit the require- 
ments of Students of Phy sics and Mechanics. By Epwtn EDSsER, A.R.C.S., F.Ph.s., Lecturer in Mathe- 
matics and Physics, 253 pages. Cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 


NELSON'S COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By Georce E. Deycn, B.A. (Lond.), Commercial School, The 


Polytechnic, London. Post 8vo, cloth, 386 pages. With Answers. Price 2s. 6d. 

BROOK’S DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By Samvet Brook, Head-master, Senior Practising Schools, West- 
minster Training College. Fighth Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Improved. New Matter—New 
Maps——New Type. With Diagrams and Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY FOR SCHOOLMISTRESSES. Revised and Adapted by the late J. C. Horosty, M.A., 


Principal, Cavendish College, Cambridge, to meet the latest requirements. Profusely Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, The Science of Domestic Economy and Hygiene treated Experimentally. By Tromas 
Cartwricut, B.A., B.Sc. With numerous Illustrations. Price 2s. Also published for Scholars in Three 
Parts, price Sd. each 
MENTAL SCIENCE, LOGIC AND ETHICS FOR TEACHERS. By Tuomas Cartwrieur, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). 


New and Enlarged Edition. 203 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By I, CASTLF, M.I.M.E., Mechanical Division, Royal College of 


sScrence, Price Ys. 
ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. $y Tuomas Cartwrient, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). Price 2s, 
*“SECTION ONE” PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Tuomas Cartwrieut, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), Lecturer in Chemistry 


to the Middlesex County Council. 208 pages. Tllustrated. Price 2s. 


**SECTION TWO” PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Tuomas Cartwricnt, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). 208 pages. Illustrated. 


Pi ie Js, 


GREGORY'S ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Ricnarp A. Grecory, Oxford University Extension 


Lecturer, FLR.A.S., ete. With an Appendix by Tuomas Carrwrigat. Price 2s. 6d. 

GREGORY'S ADVANCED PHYSIOGRAPHY. by R. A. Grecory, and J. C. Curistiv, Lecturer in Geology 
at the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. A New and Revised Edition, with Supplementary 
Matter by Tuomas Cartwricnt, Price 4s. 

PHYSICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL GFOGRAPHY. By Prof. R. A. Grecory. Specially designed for Pupil 
Teachers and Scholarship and Certificate Candidates. With Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra. Price 3s. 6d. 

MANUAL OF METHODS OF TEACHING. By Jonx Witsox, M.A. A Practical Guide to the Schoolroom. 
Subjects treated: Reading —Writing—Spelling— Composition —Letter-W riting—Arithmetic—Grammar— 
Intelligence Repetition—Geography—History. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 5s, 

CLASS TEACHING AND MANAGEMENT. By J. Guyy, M.A., D.Se. (Edin.), late Assistant to H.M. 
Inspector of Schools, ete. With an Appendix containing over 300 Questions on School Management 
selected from recent Government Examination Papers for Pupil Teachers and Students in Training 
Colleges. Price sg. 6d. 

FLUX’S SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, by A. T. Fivx, Head-master, Pupil Teachers’ School, Belvedere, Kent. 


Eighth Edition. Price 1s. 6d. 


MUSIC FOR PUPIL TEACHERS. Staff and Sol-fa Notations, Price 2s. 6d. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; & New York. 
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THOMAS NELSON AND SONS’ LIST. 


The Natural Method of Teaching 
Modern Languages. 








INTERESTING. _ STIMULATIVE, PRACTICAL. 


HE confessed excellence of commercial education in Germany is no doubt due in part to the use of modern scientific methods 

of instruction. Especially is this the case in the teaching of modern languages. Teachers in this country will find in the 

following books of ‘‘ Netsoy’s Scnoot anp Couecr Series” manuals which not only follow the methods most approved in 

ponies but which are in many respects in advance of any text-books hitherto published at home or abroad. e method 
adopted is— 


1. Conversational], as suits a spoken language. * 
2. Systematic, keeping in view both the form and the meaning of words. 
3. Conerete, being based throughout on objects and pictures and actions. 


To facilitate class teaching and revisal work, the pictures in each book are issued separately in the form of 
Large Wall Sheets. 


ELEMENTARY OBJECT LESSONS IN FRENCH (Book I.). By Atexanper Cray, M.A., Senior French Master, 
Royal High School, Edinburgh ; Examiner in French and German for the University of Aberdeen. Post 
8vo, cloth. -With many Illustrations, Price ls. 6d. 


PHONETIC DRILL SHEETS. For use with Cran’s “Elementary Object Lessons in French.” A Series of 7 
Sheets, 394 inches by 28 inches, printed on strong Manilla paper, and mounted on roller. Price 15s. 


OBJECT LESSONS IN FRENCH (Book II.). By Atexanper Cray, M.A., Senior French Master, Royal High 
School, Edinburgh ; Examiner in French and German for the University of Aberdeen. Post 8vo, cloth. 
With many Illustrations, Price 1s. 6d. ‘ 


This book contains a series of somewhat more advanced conversational lessons, which are fully illustrated by pictures 
and diagrams. . 


ELEMENTARY OBJECT LESSONS IN GERMAN (Book I.). Being a Translation of “Elementary Object 
Lessons in French,” by Alexander Cran, M.A. By J. J. Trorrer, M.A., German Master, Royal High 
School, Edinburgh. Post 8vo, cloth. With many Illustrations. Price 2s. 


OBJECT LESSONS IN GERMAN (Book II.). Being a Translation of “Object Lessons in French,” by Alexander 
Cran, M.A. By J. J. Trorrer, M.A., German Master, Royal High School, Edinburgh. Post 8vo, cloth. 
With many Illustrations. Price 2s. 


NELSON’S FIRST GERMAN READER. Edited by J. J. Trorrer, M.A., German Master, Royal High School, 
Edinburgh ; Author of ‘‘ Object Lessons in German.” Post 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH AND GERMAN OBJECT. LESSON WALL SHEETS. A Series of 11 Sheets, 
21 inches by 31 inches, printed in Tints on strong Manilla paper, and mounted on roller. Price 15s. 


These Sheets contain the pictures from ‘‘ Elementary Object Lessons in French,” printed without the text, to serve as 
subjects for oral conversation. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN OBJECT LESSON WALL SHEETS. A Series of 11 Sheets, 21 inches by 31 itches, 
printed in Tints on strong Manilla paper, and mounted on roller. Price 15s. 


These Sheets contain the pictures from ‘‘ Object Lessons ia French,” printed without the text, to serve as subjects for 
oral conversation. 


A New French Class-book on Modern Scientific Principles. 


METHODE NATURELLE POUR APPRENDRE LE FRANCAIS.* Fondée sur |’Enseignement Intuitif. By 
Grorce Hoosen, M.A., formerly Scholar and Prizeman, St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge; Inspector- 
General of Schools, New Zealand. Post 8vo, cloth. Ilustrated. 332 pages. Price 3s. 6d. Also in two 
parts, price 2s. and 2s, 6d. each. Teachers’ Handbook. ~ Cloth limp. Price 6d. 


FRENCH WALL SHEETS. For use with “ Méthode Naturelle.” 15 Sheets (four full coloured). Price 21s. 





Complete Educational Catalogue post free on application. 





T. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; & New York. 
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Condon Matriculation 
NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE oEvies) SYLLABUS. 


ENGLISH, 
Matriculation English Course. By W. H. Low, M.A. (Lond), ond 
Joux Brees, M.A. (Camb.), F.Z.8. Sa. 6d, 
English History, Elementary Date Chart of. By M. M. Mack. 34. 


Précie- Writing, Toext-Book of. By T. C. Jackson, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.). 
(in preparation. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 


Algebra, The New Matriculation. Withs pty on Graphs. By 
Kvurret Deagis, M.A. (Lond, and Oxon.). 3s. 6d 

Arithmetic, The Tutorial. By W. P. Wonkiaak: M.A., B.8c., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3s, 6d. 

Euclid. Books L-IV. By Rureet Deaxr, M.A, (Oxon.). With a Pre- 
liminary Course of Drawing and Measurement, and Problems in Practical 


Geometry, 2s, 6d. 
LANGUAGES. 
ch Course, The Matriculation. By Eayest Werner, M.A. 
(Lond, and Camb). 3s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. net. 
French Prose Reader. With Notes and Vocabu Edited by ® 
Barer, B. és Sc., and W. F. Masom, M.A. (Lond. ‘Camb. ). Qs. 6d 
Kar, 2. 6d. net, 





Greek Reader, The Tutorial. By A. Waveu Youre, M.A. (Lond.). 
With the Greek Unseens set at Matriculation from 1875 to 1898. 2s. 6d. 


Latin Authors, Matriculation Selections from, By A. F. War, 
M.A. (Oxon.), and B. J. Hayes, M.A. (Lond. and Camb.). 2s. 6d-> 
[in the Press. 


Latin Construing Book, eng sp ae 2s. 6d. (In preparation. 

Latin Grammar, The Tutorial. J. Haves, M.A. (Lond, and 
Camb.), and W. F. Masom, M.A. ont — Camb.). 8s, 6d. 

Latin Composition. By A. H. A-ucaort, M.A. (Oxon,), and J. H. Harpo, 
M.A, (Lond, and Oamb.). @. 6d. Ker, 2s. 6d. net. 


Latin Unseens, Matriculation. Being the Passages set for Translation 
from Unpresocribed Books, 1876 to 1902. 1s. 


HISTORY. 


Modern History, Matriculation. Being the History of England, 
1485-1901, with some reference to the Contemporary History of Europe 
and Colonial Developments. By C. 8. Feanmxsiwon, M.A. (Oxon.). 38s. 6d. 

Greece, Fhe Tutorial History of. By W. J. Woopnovss, M.A. (Oxon.). 

[1n the Press. 
aNtig hadi Tutorial History of, to 14 s.». By A. H. Atscnorr, 
M.A. (Oxon.), and W, F, ieee. M.A. (Lond, and Camb.). 38a. 6d. 


SCIENCES. 


Algebra and Geometry, Matriculation Advanced. Edited by 
Ww. Batoos, LL.D., M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Botany, The New Matriculation. By A. J. Ewarr, D.Sc, (Lond.). 8s, 6d. 
Chemistry, The New Matricnlation. By G. H. Baier, D.Sc. (Lond.). 
Edited hy Wa, Baveos, LL.D., M.A., F.C.8. Part lL (With Supplement 
on Metals and Compounds, Acids and Bases, and Electrolysis.) 4s. 
Pant il, (The Chemistry of Daily Life.) 2s. 


bs cromntion, The Matriculation: An Eleme wn f@ a 7 
’ f Hydrostatics. By Ww. Bames, LL.D., M.A. G. H. Bayan 
—~D., on A.. F.RS. @. Key, 2s. net. 


songniaiiiaian and Electricity, Text-Book of, By R. W. Srewanr, 
D.8e. (Lond. FiYth Bdition. 3s, 6d. 


Mechanics, The Matriculation: An ee oY xt-book 
of Mechanics. By Wm. Baroos, LicD. G. H. Bryax, 
~D. Se Od. Kev, 3a. 6d. net. 


Physics, Matriculation: Heat, ht, and Sound. By R. W. 
Srewant, D.Se,, and Jouw Dow, M.A., B.So. 4s. 6d. 


Trigonometry, The Tutorial. By Wx. Brees, LL.D. , M.A., F.R.A.S., 
and G. MH. Thevan, Be.D., MLA, FLRS, Ba. Oc. 
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FOR THE ELEMENTARY STAGE. ze 
2s. ench Volume. e 
rs By G: F. Bury, ag M.E. Bennie es lane Plane and sod K | 
Geometry). BS 
i} Daliding Genstenetion, Fire: Stage. By Bavssox Cuxme- | 
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¥.—figghemepine, First Stage. Containing all the A and 
68 . required. Edited by Dr. wo. neg M.A, SeCA wig 
Via.—Mechanics ( First 5 Rosenpers, M,A. 
(Camb.), Be. yin " inst Stage. | By ube, 1s. mf 


Vin.—Mechanics of Fluids, First Stage. G. H, Brras, 
8c.D., F.R.S., and F, Rosmwezre, M.A. By 


VItL—flown€,. Régmt, and Heat, First Stage. By Jou Dox, 


Ix, tism and Electricity, , First Stage. R. H. 
ups, M.A., D.Se, (Lond.). Second Edition. ny 


r— 

a an eterna, ald 
Dr. Wa. Brioes, M.A., F.C.S. 

XVII.—Botany, First Stage. By A. J. Ewanr, D.Sc., Ph.D., RLS 


XXHL— ography, First Stage. By A. M. Daves, AROS 


XXV.—Hygiene, First Stage. By R. A. Lysrer, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
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FOR THE ADVANCED STAGE. 
6 ft ~ h vi fi . ' ; 
V.—Mathematics, Second Stage. Being the Addi 


tional 
and Euetid with the Ne ee required for the Second 
Edited by Dr. Wu. Bkieos, M.A., F.R.A.S. - Second Edition, . 


Vila.—Mechanics, Advanced. By Pr. Wm, Brioas, M.A., F.R.AS, 
and G. H. Bryan, Se.D., M.A., F.R.S. 


Vol. I. Desamrcs. Vol. II. pron Second Edition. 
VIllc.—Heat, Advanced. By R. Wautace Stewart, D.Sc. (Lond). 
1X. —Maguattnms eng Electricity, Advanced. By R. Wamtace — 
Ewart, D.Sc. (Load.). 


x— eoretical 
teat avon Tse (Lad) Ph Ph. . poe ee oe be 
Wu. Brieos, M.A., F.0.S. 


XVIl.—Botany, Advanced. Dy JM. Lavine, MA, B.Se., ee 
Un Press. . 


KXv.—aygunns 32 vanced. By A. E. lnm, B.Sc, L.C.P., andR A 
M.B., B.Se., D.P.H. Re 





Price ts. 


Xr.—Inorganic Chemistry (Practical First Stage. P. 
’ Bxpvow, Ph.D., D.Se. " Second ane, ty 


Prine 2s. | 


Xr.—Inorganic Chemsiotry (Practical), Advanced, By Dr. 
Wa. Brieos, F.C.S., F.R.A.S., and R. W ve Stewart, D.Sc. 


Price ts. 6d. 
XIr.—Organic Chemistry, Practical. By Groner Groner, F.C.S. - 


Price 6s. 6d. 


XX.—Modern Navigation. By Rev. Wits Haw, R.N, 





Complete Catalogues, and Lists of Books classified for each of the following Examinations, may be had free on application:— 
LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION (New Regulations), Inter. Arts,‘ Inter. Science, B.A., and B:8c., 1904 and 1905, 
Royal University of Ireland, and Intermediate Education Board, Cambridge .and Oxford Local, and College of Preceptors, 
Scotch Leaving Certificate, South Kensifgton, and other Examinations. \ 










London: W. B. CLIVE, University \Tutorial’ Press: Warehouse, 157° Drury Lane, W.C. 
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